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Scientist Tells 
Of Harnessing 
Steam Springs | 


Prince esis of Italy, Says 
Natural Power Is Used to 
Operate Industrial Plants 

ima Tuscany. 


Describes Methods 
Of Drilling the Wells 


Tells International Usiion of 
Pure and Applied Chen. 
istry OriginAppears 
To Be Vole anic. 


a) 

The harnessing of Italy’s steam 
springs Which are used to turm the fac- 
tory wheels of Tuscany, Italy, was 
described by Senator Prince Ginori 
Conti, Italian scientist, before the Inter- 
national Union of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry at its session on September 
14 in Washington. 

Prince Conti explained how the steam 
springs were tapped in much the same 
manner that oil wells are drilled in 
the United States The wells vary 
from a depth of 180 feet to 7450 feet, 
the steam imereasing in violence and 
power as the well gets deeper. Some 
of the recently drilled wells, Prince 
Conti reported, had developed a pres- 
sure of 196 pounds a square inch, 
while the Ferconale Well. at Castel- 
nuovo has an output of 120,000 pounds 
an hour at a pressure of tywo atmos- 
pheres absolute, At Larderello, he said, 
the steam Pressure averaged more than 
800,000 pounds an hour. 

The soffioni, which is the Tuscan name | 
for the steam vents, are found in an 
area about 100 miles square, on the bor- | 
ders of the Provinces of Pisa, Crosseto 
and Siena. The steam vents are simi- 
lar to the geysers of New Zealand, Ice- 
land, North America, and the Azores, 
except that they do not produce water. 

Prince Conti attributes the  soffioni to 
vyoleania oO2igzin, but is inelined to be- 
lieve them to be pseudo-voleanic rather 





(Continued on Page 5, Col. 4) 


Haiti Is Renovated, 


Says Doctor Mead | 


of Reclamation Re- 
views Achievements Under 
Ame ricay Occupation. 


Director 


Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner .of 
Reclamation, in a letter to Secretary 
Work, of the Department + of Interior, 
just made public describes mnaterial and 
educational 
under 
Republie of Haiti Dr. Mead has just 
returned from atrip to’ Haiti. 

In contrasting the improve ments which 
American geuidance has achieved, Di 


Mead points out that prior to 1915, when | | 


the United 
~17 out of 


States intervened in Haiti, 
24 presidents Ahad been de- 
posed by revolution. Of the remaining 
seven, One was poisoned and one killed 
by an explosion in the palace. Although 
the presidential term was seven years, 
the average length of office between 
1911 and 1915 
Haiti today a flourishing country 
with excellent schools, good rdéads, a 


is 


sanitation system which has been revolu- | | 


tionized and a public debt which was 


diminished 
the fiscal 


, was about seven months. | 





year ending June 30, 
Meade. 
Renovation of Haiti. 
The full text of his letter, as made 
public at the Department 
terior, is as follows: 

Dear Mv. Secretary: 

While my recent visit to Haiti was 
unofficial, my contact with the govern- 
ment of that country and what I learned 
of its progress and efficient management 
under American treaty officials leads me 
to believe that the public im this country 
has a very inadequate appreciation of 
the remarkably valuable 
rendered to Haiti and 
these officials, 

I went there to study the opportuni- 
ties *for extending irrigration, This 
brought me into contact with President 


1926, 
says Dr. 


the world by 


[Contirzued on Page F, Column 1) 


President Foresees Good 
From Farm Conference 


[By “Tele graph.J 

Executive Offices, Paul Smiths, N. J., 
Sept. 14.——Helpful results should come 
from the meeting in St. Paul, next 
month, Of a comerence of business men 
from 12. central States, called to dis- 
cuss the agricultural situation, President 
Coolidge believes, 

It was pointed out in his behalf today 


of the In- | 


service being | 


Aviators Plant Seeds 


Army Airmen Riipitesst to Have 


September 14 that a 
Army 
| stated that th Army 
erated 
Board of Agriculture and Forestry, 
cently in sowing tree seeds by air plane, 
| on forest reserve lands which had been 
divastated by fire. 


to the work in an area of about four 
square miles in the Panewa Forest Re- 
serve, 
tenant 
| mander, 
burned area, and distributed a total of 
24 bags of seed. 


hour and a half flying time the two men 


in the plane accomplished as much as 
two 


have done in 10 years. 


Mine Found Off Cape May 


nounced on September 
ing mine discovered by a fishing vessel 
off Cape May, N. J., on August 27, 
turned over to the Coast Guard, has been 


yo ra by the Department as a Navy 
drill 


drills 
1926. 
ther use as a drill mine, having been too |! 


In Devastated Lands 


Equaled Ten Y ears’ Work , 
On Foot ire Hawaii. 


The Department of War ‘announced 
report received at 
Air Headquarters from Hawaii 
Air Corps coop- 
with the Hawaiian Territorial 
re- 


Two amphibian planes were assigned | 





in June, says the report. Lieu- 
R. §. Worthington, flight com- | 
made three trips over the 


It was estimated that in about an 


men working on the ground could 


Identified as Drill Device 


The Department of 


the Navy an- 
14 that {he float- 


and 





mine, filled with concrete. 

The mine was laid during mining 
in the Chesapeake Bay in May, 

It was declared to be of no fur- 


long submerged, and it has been sunk. 


| 


| 


improvement brought about | | 
American administration in the 


by about, $2,500,000 during | | 


that the bankers and business men and } 


the farmers have a great 
lem which perhaps best 
by joint efforts, The executive is hope- 
ful that the coming conference will bear 
results im that direction. 


mutual prob- 
can be solved— 





| of depositaries, in the fiscal year end- 
| ing June 


| nounced, September 14, by 
| of deposits, 


| der 


| banks and branches declined from $25,- 


to $202,7 


Gain Recorded a 


‘7 


In PublicMoney | 


7 


Held on Deposit 


Total of $242,461,770 at 
End of Year Represents 
$36,344,460 Increase 

Over 1924-25. 


The depositary system of the United 
States Treasury showed an increase in 
deposits of  $36,344,459.77 of public | 
moneys in Government depositaries, de- 
spite a slight decrease in the number 


30, 
previous 


1926, as compared with 
fiscal year, it was an- | 
the division 
Treasury Department. | 

The amount of public moneys held | 
June 30, last, by Federal Reserve banks 
and branches, special depositaries un- 
the Liberty Loan Act, national 
banks, foreign depositaries, insular de- 
positaries and the Treasury of the Philip- 
pine Islands, totaled $242,461,769.84, as 
compared with $206,117,310.07, June 30, | 
1925. 


While 


the 


deposits in Federal Reserve 
434,368.53, June 30, 1925, "to $10,718,- 
586.49, deposits in special depositaries 
increased from $150,716,572.04 in 1925 
28,706.99 on June 30, 1926. 

Deposits in foreign depositaries to the 
credit of the Treasurer of the United 
States amounted to $87,928.12, with $65,- 





| 842.00 to the credit of cee r Government 


[Continued on Page 9, Col. 5.] 


| tion of American Dairy, 


| law 


sizes, one 91% 


F ood and Drug Men 
Will Meet in Ca pital 


American Association to Hold | 
Its Annual Meeting From 
October 19 to 22. 


The Department of 
nounced September 14 that the Associa- 
Food, and Drug 
officials, made up of Federal, State, and 
city officials in charge of food and drug 
administration, will hold its annual 
convention in Washington from October 
19 to October 22. 


The purpose of this organization, it | 


Was explained, is to promote uniformity 


| in. food law administration throughout 


the United States, and questions hav- 
ing to do with the control of foods and 


-| drugs will be brought before the con- 


vention. 


Representatives of various food and 


| drug interests, including manufacturers, | 
| Wholesalers, ahd associations, 


are ex- 
pected to be present at the meeting. 


Four Standard Sizes 


of Milk Bottles Adopted | 


Four standard sizes for milk bottles 
instead of the nine now in use have been 
adopted as the result of a récent con- 
ference in New York between milk bot- 
tle manufacturers 
experts of the Division of Simplified 
Practice, it has just been announced at 


| the Department of Commerce. 


It was agreed, the announcement 
stated, that there. should be two quart 
inches and the other 9%4 
inches high; one-pint size, 744 inches 
high, and one-half pint size, 534 inches 
high. 


Agriculture an- 


and distributors and | 


Decline Forecast | 
In Collection of | 
Tax for Quarter 


Acting Secretary 


Anticipates Reduction of 
$25,000,000 Under Re- 
ceipts in 1925. 


Federal tax collections for 


night, September 


cording to G. B. Winston, 
tary of the Treasury. 


| 000,000, he stated, September 14. 
$424,329,053.08. 

Thus far this fiscal year, or 
July 


$497,240,996.97, or 


| last fiscal year. 
customs revenue of $120,320,352.38 
compared with $111,748,930.87 for 


of $112,631,047.31 


come _ taxes 
| from 


$91,590,736.46 
|) year ago. 

| 
| showed increases 


according to 


[Cc intel: on Page 9, Col. 


1.J 


Winston 


the third | 
quarterly payment period ending at mid- 
15, are likely to fall 
about $25,000,000 below collections for 
the corresponding period last year, ac- 
Acting Secre- 


Collections for July, August and Sep- 
tember are certain to stay within $400,- | 
Col- 
lections for the third period in 1925 were 


between 
1 and September 1:—the last date | S. 
for which official figures have been made 
public—total Government receipts were | 
about $10,000,000 be- 
low receipts for the same period in the 
These receipts included 
as 
the 
same item of revenue last year, and in- 
against | 
the same source a | 


While both customs and income taxes 
the 
| records of the Treasury Department, a 
sharp drop was ‘noted in miscellaneous 


3 JV HEN every other bul- 
wark is gone, the free 
press will remain to preserve 
the liberties that we mean 
shall be handed down to our 
children, and to maintain the 
Republic in all its majesty.” 
—Charles A. Dana. 
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 Eliededinied C artait 


To Fly Over Atlantic 


| Assigned to Replace Licut. A. P. 


Snody as Pilot of Si- 
korsky Plane. 


W. 
was granted 


Lawrence 


Navy, 


Lieutenant 
| United States 


| by 
ble him to take the place of Lieut. 
P. Snody, U. S. N., 
Sikorsky planeg pit was 
nounced at the Navy Department. 
Lieut. 


| special 


) suddenly became ill in New York, 
| Department explained. Lieut. 
was designated to take his place. 


Navy Aviator Replaced. 


follows: 


Immediately upon learning of the ill- | 
Mness of Lieutenant Allan P. Snody, U. | 
N., who was to pilot the Sikorksy | 
| plane on its flight across the Atlantic, | 


5, Column 7.) 


[Continued on Page 


hietied Fly 216, 000 “Miles 


Without Forced Landing | 


The Department of the Navy 


nounced September 
forced landing 


without a single 


Plane Squadron No. 
Fleet Aircraft Squadrons. 
is composed of 12 planes. 


inedex-Semmmeaty of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


A griculture 


Association of American Dairy, 
and Drug officials in charge of food 
and drug law administration, plan 
convention in Washington. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Revised forecast estimates onion erop 
at 15,758,000 bushels—the field per 
acre being same as yast ” year, 
acreage greater. .......Page 4, Col. 5 

Full text of notice of hearing to de- 
termine whether New York and Con- 
necticut shall be included in Japanese 
beetle quarantine area..Page 4, Col. 1 


Eight thousand carload§ of grapes 
shipped to market last week, together 
with 20 per cemt increase in potato 
shipments..............Page 4, Col. 1 

President Coolidge entertaining hope 
of results in solving farm problenis | 
from western conference of 
men and farmers. 


Food 


~ Page 2, 
Estimates for 1926 show crop of red 
clover seed as unchanged from 1925. 
Page 4, Col. 2 
Bureau of Biological Survey confers 
lating to shooting wild ducks. 
with sportsmen on revision of laws re- 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Representatives of railroads in five 
States endorse work of Hay Inspection 
Service 


Automotive Industr 


Automobile show to bé held in Cairo, 
Egypt, February 15 to March 15, 1927. 
Page 8, Col. 4, 

See “Labor.’’ 


Aviation ~ 


Army aviators 


devastated by fire, and to have accom- 
plished in one hour and a half the 
equivalent of 10 years’ labor by two 
men on the ground 

Lieutenant Lawrence W. Curtain has 


been assigned a pilot of the Sirkorsky | 


plane for the proposed trans-Atlantic 
MAG Visaccas enews) PASG es. 01,6 

Report on 
ClONMANS (Ass 3 cee ks 


Bankin zg 


Public moneys 
positories outside 
amounting to 
of fiscal year, represent gain of $36,- 
344,459.77 over preceding 12 months. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Intermediate Credit Banks report di- 


Page 2, Col. 2 


held in Federal de- 
of the 


rect loans and rediscounts totaling $78,- | 


206,699.48 as of September 4. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Subscription to September issue of 
Treasury certificates total $996,660,000; 
allotments total $3878,669,500. 


Page 9, Col. 4 | 


National Bank changes reported by 
the Comptrollex of the Currency. 

Page 9, Col. | 

Daily statement of the United States 

Treasury. ..... 

See “Public Utilities,” “Railroads.” 


Books, Publications 


issued by the 
Page 12, Col. 5 


Publications 
States Government 


Chemicals 


Prince Conti of Italy tells Interna- 
tional Union of Pure and Allied Chem- 
istry how steam springs of 
are utilized to produce power for in- 
dustrial plants ....... Page 1, Col. 1 

Superphosphate manufacturers of 


but | 


business | 
Col. 1 | 


Page 4, Col. 6 | 


reported to have sown | 


tree seeds in Tiawaiian forest reserve | 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 


commercial aviation in | 


Treaswy, | 
$242,461,769.84 at close | 


Page 9, Col. 4 | 


United | 


Tuscany | 


| Europe are reported as planning or- 
ganization - Page 8, Col. 4 
| Reduction reported i in 1 importation + 
| nitrogenous fertilizers. .Page 7, Col. 
Notable increase reported in caaain 
exports of chemicals and allied 
products age -Page 8, Col. 3 
Civil Service 
Commissioner of Civil Service re- 
views progress of merit system. 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Coal 


See “Labor.” 


Commerce, Trade 


Slightly improved tone 
Czechoslovakian trade, 
a shows 
losses 


reported in 
although un- 
increase and net 
from commercial failures grow. 
; Page 8, Col. 
| Four standard sizes of milk enalies 
| instead of nine now in use are adopted 
| by representatives of milk industry and 
Department of Commerce. 

Page 1, Col. 4 





| 


of 
-Page 8, Col. 6 
depression is re- 
| ported from Bahia, Brazil. 
| Page 8, Col. 7 
United States is credited with the 
| bulk of sisal exported from Yucatan. 
Page 8, Col. 6 
South African trade reports for Au- 


agree to withdrawal 
| TAPE PORES... 5. a5 046s 
| Continued trade 


| gust indicate an unsettled and unsatis- | 


| factory condition Page 8, Col. ¢ 
Swiss machinery and tool amma 
reported to lead all others in number 
| of workmen engaged .. . Page 8, Col. 2 
Construction 
See “Labor.” 


Cor porations 


District Court rules that dividend is- 
sue is acknowledgement of debt. 
Page 6, Col. 5 


Cotton 


Spinning mills of the United States 


Page 8, Col. 5 





Customs 


Customs Court reduces duty on alu- 
| minum thumb piece blanks. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Customs Court reduces duty on cot- 

ton and silk elastic cord. . Page 6, Col. 7 

Papier-mache boxes and containers 

| held dutiable as of chief value of pulp. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


Education 


Continuation of full text of descrip- 
tion of oil painting exhibited at the 
Sesquicentennial and intended to ex- 
emplify the scope of vocational train- 
| ing - Page 3, Col. 1 

Smithsonian ‘Institution prepares his- 
tory of the art prints to be included 
in traveling exhibit. Page 5, Col. 5 

Professional writer aids in teaching 
| composition to high school students in 
| Chicago. Ake - Page 9, Col. 7 

Professional writers aid in school 
work - Page 3, Col. 1 


F oreign A Affairs 


France increases Consumption taxes 
on list of foodstuffs and internal taxes 
on alcohol, gasoline asd automobiles. 

. Page 6, Col. 7 

Prince Conti of Italy tells Interna- 


tional Union of Pure and Allied Chem- ! 


4 


Australia and South Africa mutually { 
preprinted | 


used 500,652 bales of cotton in Augrst. | 


istry how steam springs of Tuscany 
are utilized to produce power for in- 
dustrial plants ....... Page 1, Col. 1 
Mexican Government promises to 
take active steps to secure release of 
Jacob Rosenthal, of New York, kid- 
naped by bandits on September 12. 
Page 2, 
Department of State receives an- 
nouncement that League of Nations is 
scheduled to discuss problem of Rus- 
Sian and Armenian refugees. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


F orestry 


Army aviator S reported to hav € sown | 


tree seeds in Hawaiian forest reserve 
devastated by fire, and to have accom- 
plished in one hour and a half the 
equivalent of 10 years’ labor 
men on the ground Page 1, Col. 2 
Forest Service to cooperate in experi- 
ments intended to produce rapidly 

frowing strains of forest trees. 
Page 4, Col. 5 


Gov't. Personnel 


Department of Interior reviews 
changes in its administration in past 
three years, claiming greater efficiéncy 
at less expense through simplification 
29f methods and reduction of personnel. 

Page 7, Col. 2 

Account of fatal accidents to Egyp- 


tian attache is received by Department | 


Of State: .....«...ad:0:Page 
President, Coolidge to leave Adiron- 
dacks for White House on September 
Bi kn s.ss.0 ss thee Ee: 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the War Department...Page 12, Col. 5 
Orders issued 
the Navy Department. 


Highways 
Commercial attache describes work 


of International Road Congress in 
Rome....!... 


2, Col. 7 


.Page 12, Col. 5 


Home Keo onomics 


Courses in home economics may be 
obtained in all States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Philippines and Porto Rico. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


International Law 


List of international conventions re- 
ceived by League of Nations incluudes 
seven treaties signed by the United 


States but these are forwarded merely | 


as courtesy and for registration. 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Tariff autonomy of China 
ceded by Austria in commercial treaty 
effective September 15..Page 2, Col. 6 


Iron and Steel 


Buyers’ instead of sellers’ 
prevails in iron and steel industry in 
France for August, with production re- 
ported as booming Page 8, Col. 6 

See “Labor.”’ 

Judiciary 
Circuit Court dismisses Government 
appeal in action to obtain priority over 
general creditors for recovery of trans- 
portation taxes........ Page 6, Col. 1 
District Court holds patent may be 
Valid as to single claim and invalid as 
to another............Page.10, Col. 1 
District Court grants motion to 
introduce testimony previously admit- 
BR ai ass os soe Col. 6 
District Court sustains refusal of 
Internal Revenue Commissioner to re- 
new liquor permit Page 11, Col. 5 


Col. 2 | 


by two | 


Col. 4 | 


to the personnel of | 


is con- 


market | 


District Court denies change of 
venue because plaintiff is alien. 
| Page 11, Col. 4 
| District Court holds mechanical road 
| surface strap is infringement of earlier 
| | A er ey ae a 0 
| Cireuit Court uphoids conviction of 
two men accused of illegal liquor trans- 
| portation Page 6, Col. 2 
District Court rules that dividend is- 
| sue is acknowledgement of debt. 


Page 6; Col. 5 
Labor 


Regional agent for Civilian Rehabili- 
tation Service suggests railways coop- 
erate with State rehabilitation agents 
| in settling claims for injuries. 


Department of Labor says employ- 
ment conditions in textile, coal mining, 
lumber, building trades, canning, steel 


Page 3, Col. 4 

Swiss machinery and tool industry 

| reported to lead all others in number 
| of workmen engaged .. 


Lumber 

See “Labor.” 
Manufacturers 

Prince Conti of Italy tells Interna- 
| istry how steam springs of Tuscany 


are utilized to produce power for 
dustrial plants 


| Narcotics 
Association of American Dairy, 


and drug law administration, 
convention in Washington. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


National Defense 


..Page 8, Col. 5 | 
Army aviators reported to have sown 

| fill vacancies..... 
devastated by fire, and to have accom- | 


| tree seeds in Hawaiian forest reserve 


aé half the 
by two 


plished in one hour and 
| equivalent of 10 years’ labor 
men on the ground 


been assigned a pilot of the Sirkorsky 
plane for the proposed trans-Atlantic 
flight. Page 1, Col. 
Navy Department claims saving of 
| $175,000 by use of rags instead of cot- 
ton waste in cleaning machinery. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Estabishment ®proposed of Board ot 
Clas§ification of the Army to chose of- 
ficers to be retained. and those 
discharged. .......... Page 5, 





is being given 


Naval Academy. . Page 5, Col. 2 


Board of Inquest, Navy Department, | 


death in 
Col. 3 
squad- 


reports lieutenant-aviator met 
line of duty. ......... Page 
Torpedo and bombing plane 

‘ yon, No. 1, of the Navy, flies 
| miles in less than year without one 
forced landing.........Page 1, Col. 


5, 


Navy says mine found off Cape May, | 


N. J., was navy drill mine filled with 
COMCPOIB 5 canes etek’ ‘Page 1, Col. 2 
See “Government Personnel.” 


Oil 


E.. L. Doheny and Pan American 


| Petroleum and Transport Company file | 
brief in Supreme Court in review of | 
naval oil | 


of 
compensation 


decision canceling leases 
' yeserves and refusing 


| 1, over 


Page 3, Col. 2 | 


' Public Health 


and automobile plants are encouraging. | 


.Page 8, Col. 2 | 





tional Union of Pure and Allied Chem- | 


in- | 
.. Page 1, Col. 1 


= 
| Postal Service 
Food | 
and Drug officials in charge of food 
plan | 
| nounced 


Two-cent stamp commemorating Bat- || 
| tle of White Plains is to be put on sale | 
| on October 18 


| tinued 


Page 1, Col. 2 | nounced 


Lieutenant Lawrence W. Curtain has | 


§ | 
| new liquor permit 
Circuit Court upholds conviction of || 


| portation 


to be | 
Col. 1 | 
Practical training in sound and radio | 
graduate students at | 


216,000 | 


5°! Radio 


District Court holds patent may be || 
valid as to single claim and invalid as || 
| to another 


for expenditures in construction of oil 
reservoirs at Pearl Harbor. 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Department of Commerce reports on 
consumption of fuel oil in Europe. 


Curtain, 


Snody, who was originally se- 
lected to assist Captain Rene Fonck, of 
the French Army, in piloting the plane, 
the | 
Curtain 


The text of the announcement is as | 


an- 
14 that a record, of 
flying 216,000 miles in less than a year, 
was 
established by the Torpedo and Bombing 
1, of the Scouting 
The squadron 


[President Holds — 


‘New Reductions — 
In Taxes Unwise 


| Official Spaietieisia Says He 
Thinks Plan Offered by 
Senator Simmons 
Impracticable. 


a 
months’ leave of absence’ September 14, 
Secretary Curtis D. Wilbur, to ena- 
Allan | 
as pilot in the pro- 
| jected flight across the Atlantic in the | 
an- 


| Cut of $562,000,000 
Sought by Minority 


North Carolinian Also Declares 
Congress Will be Asked to 
Delay Payments of 
Debts of War. 


[By Telegraph.] 
Executive Offices, Paui Smiths, N. Y., 
| Sept. 14.—The official spokesman for 
President Coolidge declared here today 
| that only by materially affecting retire- 
ment of the national debt would it be 
possible to procure a further tax reduc- 
tion of $562,000,000 at the, December 
| session of Congres sas proposed by Sen- 
| ator Simmons (Dem.) of North Caro- 
lina. The spokesman added that in so far 
as the administration is concerned, the 
proposition is impracticable. 

The entire system of paying off the 
national debt would be affected, the 
spokesman explained, and to do this 
would constitute a gross violation of 
: faith with the Treasury Department’s 
creditors and would be most harmful to 
national credit. 

Only in theory do national surpluses 
exist, the spokesman said. Actually, 





| there is a deficit each year between in- 
" 


| 
| 


1 To 


Page 8, Col. 2 | 


Packers 


Department of Agriculture reports ; 


gain of nearly 10,000,000 pounds in 
creamery butter in storage September 
similar date in 1925. 


Page 4, Col. 4 | 


Patents 


District Court holds patent may be 
valid as to single claim and invalid as | 


to another............Page iJ, Col. 1 
District Court holds mechanical road 

surface strap is infringement of ouriiet 

Page 11, Col. 


Health organiaztion of the League 
of Nations reports decline in tubercu- 
losis mortality rate in United States 
and cities of western 


.Page 2, Col. 1 
Regional agent for Civilian Rehabili- 


tation Service suggests railways coop- | 
| erate with State rehabilitation agents || 
| in settling claims for injuries. 


Page 3, Col. 2 


United States Public Health Service || 
League of Nations of 


is advised by 
completion at Geneva of a new type of 
interchanges by medical officers. 

9 


Page 2, 


Saving of $50,000 a year is estimated | 


in the cost of foreign mail transporta- 
tion under reduced rates just an- 
Page 12, Col. 1 


Page 12, Col. 7 
Fourth-class postmasters selected to 
...Page 12, 
Five fourth-class offices are discon- 

Page 12, 
changes are 

Page 12, Col. 4 


Railroad route 
Prohibition 

District Court 
Internal Revenue 


sustains 
Commissioner to re- 
Page 11, Col. 5 


two men accused of illegal liquor trans- 
Page 6, Col.-2 


Public Lands 


Yellowstone National Park 


Page 4, Col. 


Public Utilities 


Statistics are 
the earnings of 


made public showing 
the American Tele- 


phone & Telegraph and the Western | 


Union Telegraph Companies for July 
and for seven months of 1926. 


Page 10, Col. 1 
Railroads 
Regional agent for Civilian Rehabili- 


| tation Service suggests railways coop- 
erate with State rebahilitation agents || 


in settling claims for injuries. 
Page 3, Col. 2 


[CONTINUED ON Pace THREE.] 


Europe, but | 
higher rates were noted in South Amer- | 
| ica and India.......... 


Col. 2 | 


Col. 7 | 


an- | 


refusal of | 


Col. 7 |} 


buffalo 
an saan to be again offered to the gt | 
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come received and money 
| meet maturing debt obligations. Only 
once in history—last June—was_ the 
) treasury able to meet these obligations 
out of current funds. 


pay the notes coming due Sep- 


n Page 9, 2] 


Progress Reviewed 


Under Merit Merit System 


paid out to 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 


Member of Civil Service Com- 
nrission Hopes to Extend 
Scope of Law. 


Commissioner George R. Wales. of the 
Civil Service Commission reviewed the 
progress made under the Federal Civil 
Service law, passed 43 years ago,-m 
an address before the convention of the 
Assembly of Civil Service Commissions 
at Philadelphia 4n September 14, He 
said that, of approximately 560,000 Fed- 
eral executive civil positions, more than 
422.000 are classified and subject to ex- 

| amination. When the law was passed in 
1883 it provided that only 13,000 of the 
then existing 120,000 Federal civil posi- 
tions should come within the competitive 
examination system. 

The situation is not altogether satis- 
factory, Mr. Wales said, with respect to 
all positions classified. The citizenry,of 
the country, he asserted, should be made 
| to feel that governmental employes are 
| the paid servants of the people, “and 
that it is to the interest of every tax- 
| payer to see that only the most com- 
petent men and women are appointed to 
transact the public business; that only 
in this way can they get a fair return 
for that portion of taxes which goes to 
pay for personal services.” 

The Federal Government, Mr. Wales 
asserted, should have a comprehensive 





| | employment policy based upon principles 


|| which may be carried out with reason- 
| able uniformity in all departments and 
establishments. “The merit system in 
the Federal civil service,” he said, “does 
not end with the application of the com- 
petitive examination.system at entrance 
to the service. Control over selections, 
promotions, demotions, discharges or 
|| other .punishments should be governed 
| by general policies to be adopted for the. 
handling of personnel, and the establish- 
ment of these policies should be cen- 
tralized in order to bring about uni- | 
formity.” 
_ The full text of Commissioner Wales’ 
address follows: 

What I have to say to you today has 
| not the merit of being new. You will 
recognize it as an old tale and often 
told. I will claim for it, however, sin- 
cerity. 

I am a born optimist. 
who know me know that my 
| extends to the progress of t 


Those of you 
optimism 
e merit 


teeataung on Page 12. Col. 2) 


Dry Goods Retailers ers Report 
Confidence in Prosperity 


[By Telegraph.] 

Executive Offices, Paul Smiths, N. Yy 
Sept. 14—Herbert J. Tily, president of 
the National Retail Drygoods Associ 
tion, following a conference with Pres- | 
| ident Coolidge here today, said t 
“firm confidence in the continushae a 
general prosperity in the United § s 
was expressed in virtually all repllal A 
a telegraphed inquiry addressed by 

National Retail Drygoods Association ” 
| members in all parts of the count 
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| Public Health ~ 


rease in Deaths 
From Tuberculosis 


Reported in Europe 


~ Data on Mortality Rates for 
Various Countries Issued 
by Health Organization 
of League of Nations. 


Statistical reports compiled by the 
health organization of the League of 
Nations at Geneva have just been 
received by the United States Public 
Health Service. These reports re- 
late to world incidence of plague, 
cholera, yellow fever, smallpor, ty- 
phus, relapsing fever, wundulant 
fever, dysentery, enteric fever, ma- 
laria, influenza, encephalitis lieth- 
argica, acute poliomyelitis, cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, measles, whooping cough, 
leprosy, trachnoma, anthrax, tuber- 
culosis, and infant mortality of 1925. 

The seventh article of the series 
follows: 


A report received at the United States | 


Public Health Service from the Health 
Organization of the League of Nations 
at Geneva says the downward trend of 
the tuberculosis mortality prevailing in 
the United States and in virtually all 
the cities of Western Europe in the last 
40 years was not altered in 1925, but that 
cities in South America and India dis- 
closed an increase in mortality during 
that year. } 

The decline, it is stated in the report, 
also reappeared in certain cities of East- 
ern and Central Europe, where war and 
post-war conditions had _ previously 
checked this decline. 
vious,” the report says, “that one must 
not put too much stress on the variations 
from one year to another, on account of 
the close correlation existing between 
the mortality from pulmonary tubercu- 
losis and from the other pulmonary in- 
fections, such as influenza.” 

The difficulty encountered in properly 
recording deaths from tuberculosis was 
attributed to the fact that many patients 
go to other cities which are considered 


better fitted for tuberculars to be hospi- | 


talized and may die there. For this rea- 


son, the report says, a distinction must | 


be made between the cities, according 
to the exclusion or non-exclusion of the 
deaths of non-residents in the computa- 
tion of rate. 


Two Types of Decline Noted. 

The decline of the mortality observed 
in European cities is of two types, it 
was declared; the most common being 
the steady and slow decline with minor 


yearly variations, such as have occurred | 


in London, Paris, Swiss, Dutch and 
Scandinavian cities. In Eastern and 
Central Europe, it was stated, abrupt 
changes have taken place in the last few 
years, sharp reduction, followed by a pe- 
riod of extremely high mortality. 

In the former case, the report points 
out, the steady diminution in the tubercu- 
losis mortality can be ascribed to the 
gradual bettering of living conditions of 


the population and their progressive im- | 


munization. In the later case, however, 
the report states the marked changes 
must be explained otherwise, “and the 
only acceptable explanation seems to be 
the mass elimination of the unfit (among 
them the tuberculous) in recent 
through starvation and other adverse en- 
vironmental factors, and the consequen- 
tial survival of the fittest. This hypoth- 
esis seems to be supported by the fact 
that the course of the general mortality 
is parallel to that of tuberculosis.” 
League officials expect the diminution 


in the number of active tuberculosis pa- | 


tients will tend to lessen somewhat in 
the next few years the amount of infec- 
tion in those communities, but “this may 
not have a very lasting effect,” the re- 
port said. “One must expect a wearing- 
off of the influence of the abnormal 
changes in the composition and resist- 
ance of the population brought by the 


events of the past years and a readjust- | 


ment between the mortality and the ac- 
tual environmental conditions.” 
Condition in America Cited. 

This was the course of the mortality 
in Western European and in American 
cities, the report stated, when. after the 
sharp drop in mortality following the in- 
fluenza epidemic of 1918, there was an 
apparent check in the decline before the 
old downward trend of the preware days 
was resumed. 

The urban rates of tuberculosis mortal- 


mortality in the different countries,” 
says the report, because rural and urban 
rates are not identical. “However, 
knowing the trend of both urban and 
rural mortality, we may with a certain 
degree of accuracy forecast the future 
course of the mortality in a given coun- 
try.” 

» In this connection, it was stated that 
from mortality figures for the last 50 or 
75 years it is seen that the urban rates 


have been considerably higher than the | 
rural rates, but that their relative height | 


has not been constant. The period of 
maximum tuberculosis mortality was re- 
ported as occurring earlier in the cities 
than in the country. 
felt, therefore, the report states, in the 
cities sooner than in the country, so that 
at the present time in all western Euro- 


pean countries the urban rate is declin- | 


ing; in the more industrialized and ur- 
banized areas the country rates are also 
declining, such as in the New England 
States, and in England, Scotland and 


Germany, but in others, country rates | 


“are declared to be still stationary as re- 
Jates to the period of maximum mortal- 


ity, as in the case of France, Ireland and | 


Switzerland. In yet others, those rates 
are still said to be on the upward trend, 
as is the case in Japan, the Balkans, in 
some provinces of Spain, Sweden and 
Norway. 

Increased Mortality Noted in Asia. 

Although tuberculosis mortality was 
declared to be declining in most countries 


\ 


| of Europe, in the registration area of 
| the United States, in Eastern Canada, 


in Australia and New Zealand, and in | 


the cities of Japan, this decline was 


declared “not worldwide” in the league’s | 


| report. “Indeed,” it was added, “the mor- 


tality from tuberculosis is stationary, if | 


| not increasing in most countries of Cen- 
| tral and South America, in/India, the 
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Malay States, French Indo-China, China, | 


as it appears not only from official mor- 
' tality statistics, which are scarce, but 
mainly from observations of local physi- 

| cians.” 
In Equatorial Africa, it was reported, 


tuberculosis brought by the European | 
| colonist is gradually spreading into the | 
Pirquet, or tubercular tests, | 


interior. 
carried out among the population of the 
coastal towns in recent and in pre-war 
years show a marked increase of their 
infection, while in French North Africa 
and in the Union of South Africa, where 
the tuberculosis bacillus was introduced 
much earlier, tuberculosis mortality is 
reported on the wane among the white 
population, practically stationary among 
individuals of mixed blood coming into 
close contact with the whites, and still 
increasing aggpng the natives of the 
interior. 
Increase Reported for St. Louis. 


Statistics on tuberculosis mortality 


for countries as a whole are unavailable, 





“It is quite ob- | 


years | that the kidnaping of Jacob Rosenfeld 


| would be brought immediately to the at- | )o g tn 
| conditional application of the most-fa- | 


The decline was | 


the compilations of the League disclose, 
but statistics for individual cities are 
in hand. In the United States, St. Louis 
had the largest mortality increase in 


| 1925 as compared with 1924, with a per- 


centage increase of 26.8. There were 
743 fatalities from the disease in that 
city, or at a rate of 90 per 100,000 pop- 
ulation, as against 577 deaths at the 
rate of 71 per 100,000 population in 
1924. The largest decrease was 


percentage decrease of 20.8. This repre- 
sented 551 deaths or at the rate of 133 
per 100,000 population, while in 


per 100,000 population. 
Buenos Aires was said to have had 
the largest actual increase in comparison 


with 1924, when a percentage increase | 


of 20.7 was shown for only 10 months. 


| There were 3.682 fatalities, at the rate 
of 198 per 100.000 population in 1925, | 


as against 2,976 fatalities at the rate 
of 184 per 100,000 population in 1924. 


Mexico Pledges Aid 


To Rescue American | 


Department of State is Told it 
Will Seek Release of 
Jacob Rosenfeld. 


The Department of State announced 
September 14 that the Mexican Govern- 
ment has stated it will take active steps 
to secure the release of Jacob Rosenfeld, 
of New York, who was kidnaped by 
bandits on the road between Mexico City 
and Cuernavaca on September 12. 

The Mexican Ambassador in Washing- 


' ton, Manuel C. Tellez, called on the Act- 
ing Secretary of State, Joseph C. Grew, | 
on September 14, but no statement as to j 

| the reason for his call was given out by 


the department. 


The full text of the announcement re- | 


garding Mr. Rosenfeld is as follows: 

The American Charge d’Affaires 
Mexico City, Mr. Arthur Schoenfeld, re- 
ports that the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs informed him on September 13 


tention of the military authorities and 


every effort made to apprehend criminals | 


and release the victim. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs prom- 
ised to keep the Charge informed of 
developments. 


Medical Conference 


Completed in Geneva | 


Public Health Service Advised 
By. League of Nations of New 
Type of Interchanges. 


A report just received at the United ! 
the | 
League of Nations states that the Health | 
Section of the League has just completed | 


States Public Health Service from 


the first of a new type of interchanges 
of medical health officers with a two 
days’ conference at Geneva, Switzerland. 


It was said this was designed to com- | 
. ar see | bine the advantages of individual study | 
ity are “not abs e : ; tual | _; , as . 
ty absolute indices of the actual | with those belonging to the 


ordinary 
group interchanges. 


The participants were limited to 10— | 


four from Belgium, three from the Dutch 


and three from the French health serv- | 
ices—and the six weeks of interchange, | 
which were from July 10 to August 25, | 


inclusive, were divided into a preliminary 
period of individual study, where the par- 
ticipants chose certain special subjects 
included in the work of health adminis- 
tration, group lectures and then further 
individual study of the subjects selected. 

“In other words,” the report said, ‘the 
members of the interchange formed 


groups of three or four members, which | 
indj- | 


further broke up for periods of 
vidual study, and the whole interchange 
| attended only the lecture given on their 
visit to each of the countries concerned, 
| namely, 
Switzerland.” 

The subjects selected were disinfection 
and prophylaxis against venereal dis- 


ease; prophylaxis against tuberculosis, | 


disinfection, child welfare and health in- 
surance in its relation to 
| medicine and school inspection. 


| Airplane Lines in Germany 
| Grow From 12 to 56 in 1925 


Fifty-six regular air lines were op- 
| erating in Germany in 1925, 
an area of 25,000 kilometers and touch- 
ing at 61 cities, according to a report 
| from Vice Consul Paul Bowerman, at 


re- | 
| ported for New Orleans, which had a 


1924 | 
there were 590 deaths at the rate of 168 | 


at | 


Holland, Belgium, France and | 


preventive | 


serving | 


try Included in List Sent 
to State Department 
as Courtesy. 


States appear in the list of international 
| conventions whose receipt is announced 
in a report of activities of the League 
of Nations which has just been received 
at the Department of State. 


for registration,” is is done with treaties 
| sent to the League by member nations. 





| explained, are only the printed copies 

| which are sent to the League as a cour- 

tesy, in exchange for the various publi- 

| cations of the League which are sent to 

the Department of State and other Gov- 

ernment departments and bureaus. 
Treaties Are Listed. 

The text of the League announcements 
of treaties filed up to August 27, is as 
follows: 

The Netherlands Government has de- 
posited with the League secretariat an 
instrument of its ratification of the 
amendment of article 16 of the covenant 
(economic blockade) adopted by the 
League Assembly September 21, 1925. 





for registration and publication a con¢ 
vention between Poland and Italy (Rome 
July 22, 1925), concerning the financial 
statute of Italian insurance companies; 
a convention between Poland and Sweden 
| (Stockholm, October 1, 1925) relating 
to air navigation. 

The Bulgarian Government has de- 
a treaty of friendship and additional 
protocol between Bulgaria and Turkey 
Angora, October 18, 1925); a protocol 
| concerning an arrangement as to the 





| property of Turkish subjects in Bulgaria | 


who have been recently expropriated un- 
| der the recent law of landed property; 
an establishment convention between 


Bulgaria and: Turkey (Angora, October 


18, 1925). 
Venezuelan Treaty Deposited. 
The Venezuelan government has de- 


posited for registration and publication | 


| an extradition treaty between the United 
| States of Venezuela and the United 
| States of America (Caracas, January 
119, 1922). 


The United States’ Government has 


communicated to the Secretariat of the | 


League of Nations the following Con- 
| ventions and Agreements: 

A Convention of supplementary extra- 
dition between the United States and 
Mexico (Washington, December 23, 1925). 

A provisional commercial agreement 
between the United States and Latvia 
(Riga, February 1, 1926); 

A Convention for the suppression of 
smuggling between the United States 
and Cuba (Havana, March 11, 1926); 


| smuggling of liquor and spirits between 
the United States and Cuba (Havana, 
| March 4, 1926); 
An additional extradition treaty be- 
| tween the United States and Cuba 
(Havana, January 14, 1926); 

An agreement between the United 
States and Lithuania (December 23, 
1925), concerning the reciprocal and un- 


vored nation clause; 
A convention between the 


States and the Dominican Republic 


(Washington, December 27, 1924) to re- | 
place that of February 8, 1907 provid- | 


ing for the assistance of the United 
States in the collection and application 
of the customs revenues of the Domini- 
can Republic. 

Among the treaties and international 
agreements registered in July figure: 

A conciliation treaty between Norway 
and Switzerland (Oslo, August 21, 1925), 
| presented by Switzerland; 

Notes exchanged by the United States 
and Roumania, constituting a commer- 
cial agreement based on the most-fa- 

| vored-nation clause (Bucarest, Fep- 
| ruary 26, 1926). This correspondence, 
which was communicated to the League 
Secretariat by both parties, was regis- 


| Government; 
| An extradition treaty between 
| United States and Lithuania 


the 
(Kovno, 


A treaty,of commerce and navigation 
| between Germany and Sweden (Berlin, 
May 4, 1926), presented by Sweden; 
Notes exchanged by Italy and Latvia, 
constituting an agreement for the mu- 


visas (Rome, May 27 and June 12, 1926), 
presented by both parties; 

A convention relating 
worthiness and equipment of 
(Copenhagen, January 28, 1926), 
cluded by Denmark, Iceland, 
Norway and Sweden, 
Norway; 

A convention between Esthonia and 
Finland (April 20, 1925), concerning the 
upkeep and use of submarine cables, 
presented by Esthonia; 

A postal and telegraphic convention 
| (Moscow, May 24, 1923), between Poland 
and Russia, presented by Poland. 


to the 
con- 
Finland, 
presented by 


Berlin, just received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The report adds 
that at the cnd of 1924 only 12 lines 
| were operating over an area of 7,146 
kilometers and touching at 26 towns, 
| and continues: 





able in 1925, of 
| occupied. In 
| available for passengers and 13.422 oc- 
| cupied. In 1925 1,016,600 kilograms 
! of postal goods, freight, and baggage 
were carried, compared 
kilograms in 1924. The total distance 
flown in 1925 was 7,534,756 kilometers 


while during the previous year the dis- 


which 55,185 were 


tance was slightly more than 2,000,000 | 


| kilometers. 


Seven Signed by This Coun- | 


° 7.2 ' 
Seven treaties signed by the United | 


The Ameri- | 
can treaties, however, are not “deposited | 


The American treaties received, it was } 


The Polish Government has deposited 


posited for registration and publication | 


| additional 
| South America, while recognizing that 


A Conyention for the suppression of | 


United | 


tered at the request of the Roumanian | 


April 9, 1924), presented by Lithuania; | 


tual suppression of entrance and transit | 


sea- | 
vessels | 


A total of 107,544 seats were avail- | 


1924 24,613 seats were | 


with 202,206 | 


League is Scheduled to 


For Russian and Armenian Refugees | 


Treaties 


Agreements 


Discuss Aid 


»Proposals of Doctor Nansen, Approved by Council, to 


Come Befo 
| saiaiiaid tea 
Announcements from the League of 
| Nations received by the Department of 
State say that the work done by the 
League on the Russian and Armenian 
refugee questions is one of the topics 
| to come before the Seventh Assembly 
of the League, now in session at Geneva. 
The work has becn organized under 
the direction of Dr. Fridtjot Nansen, the 
| Norwegian Arctic explorer, who is High 


Commissioner for the League of Nations ! 


for Refugees. Dr. Nansen’s report, sub- 
mitted to the Seventh Assembly, recom- 
mends a system of indentity certificates 
| and the creation of a revolving fund to 
| assist migration and settlement of 
refugees. 

Dr. Nansen’s report, as received at 
the Department of State, ts in full as 
follows: 


The Council will remember that, at 
| its meeting on September 28, 1925, it 


| had under consideration the following | 
resolutions adopted by the Sixth As- | 


sembly relative to the extension of the 

work on behalf of Russian and Ar- 

menian refugees: 

“The Assembly: 

“1, Having read with great interest 
the report of the Refugee Service of 
| the International Labor Office on the 
work accomplished for the refugees 

during the first seven months of 1925, 

indicating the possibility of developing 

on an extensive scale the placing of 
refugee workers in employment in vari- 
| ous parts of the world: 

‘‘Wishes to record its deep gratitude 
to the Governments which 
forded their valuable co-operation 
this connection by means of financial 
contributions, the collaboration of their | 
technical services or by visa and trans- 
port facilities; 

“Expresses its great appreciation of 
| the work accomplished by the Refugee 
| Service of the International Labor Office 
in cooperation with Dr. Nansen, and 
notes the urgent necessity of finding em- 
ployment for Armenian refugees living | 
in Greece. 

Funds Are Sought. 
Taking note of the proposals in 
the report for the continuation and ex- 
tension of the Refugee Service, and, in 
particular, of the statement that an addi- | 
tional sum of 100,000 Swiss francs 
required for the establishment of two 
agencies of that service in 


“9 


is | 


it is an entirely temporary service: | 

“Decides to include in the budget of | 
| the International Labor Office for 1926 
| the sum of 303,000 Swiss francs for the 
Refugee Service. 

“3. In view of the fact that the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labor 
| Office has not yet had an opportunity of 
| examining these proposals: 

“Recommends that the report should 


be submitted as soon as possible to the | 


for its consideration, 
and authorizes the Council to enter into 
negotiations with the Governing Body, if 
| necessary, for determining the measures 

by which effect can best be given to the 


| Governing Body 


have af- | 
in | 


| employed 


re Assembly. 


| the creation of the revolving fund by 
| means of the issue by the High Commis- 
sioner of a stamp of the value of five 
| every self-supporting refugee as a pre- 
| gold francs to be purchased yearly by 

liminary to the issue to him of an 

identity certificate, identity card or a 
| permis de seiour. Governments were 
| also recommended to supplement the re- 
| volving fund by means of special con- 
| tributions for specific transfers of 
refugees. 
| Finally, the conference expressed the 
| wish that the government representa- 

tives at the next assembly 

enabled to report on the measures taken 
| to give effect to the terms of the ar- 
rangement. 
Nationz Sign Arrangement. 

This arrangement has already been 
signed by the representatives of the fol- 
lowing 22 countries: 

Austria; Belgium; Bulgaria; Canada; 
Cuba; Denmark; Esthonia; Finland; 
France; Germany; Great Britain; 
| Greece; Hungary; India; Latvia; Nor- 


way; Poland; Roumania; Kingdom of the | 
South | 
| dren under 15 years of age should be 


| Serbs, Croats and Slovenes; 
Africa; Sweden; Sweden. 


The council will recognize that, in 


spite of the difficulties which had to be 


| faced in connection with the raising of 


the necessary funds for the final settle- | 


ment of the refugees, the inter-govern- 
mental conference has evolved a practi- 
cal interpretation of the recommenda- 


tions made by the assembly and endorsed | 
by the council and by the governing body | 


of the International Labor Organization. 
I would now request the Council to 


approve the'recommendations of the con- | 


ference and to urge all governments 
members of, the League, and other in- 
| terested governments, to adopt at the 
earliest possible moment 
ment devised by the conference. 


It is 


| believed that the application of this ar- | 


| rangement will confer not only obvious 


| benefits on large numbers of refugees | 


estimated at more than one million, but 
also on the countries for whom the un- 
refugees represent a heavy 
expense, and on the immigration coun- 
tries anxious to increase their produc- 
tive populations. 

I venture 


to submit that the results 


portant step towards the constructive 


| liquidation of the refugee problems, and 


to invite the Council to express its ap- 


| proval of the efforts of the conference 
in a resolution in the following terms: | 
| “The Council: 


“Having considered the arrangement 
on Russian and Armenian refugee ques- 
tions adopted by the inter-governmental 
conference held at Geneva from May 10 
to 12, 1926; 


ducing measures for the 


| of the identity 


improvement 


volving fund to assist the migration and 
settlement of refugees: 

“Urges the states members of the 
League and other interested governments 





| report. 
“4. The Assembly urges the Council 
to arrange for the convocation of an 


inter-governmental conference as soon as | 


| possible for the purpose of examining 
| the suggestions put forward in the re- 
port for the creation and administration 
of a revolving fund of not less than 
100,000 ponds sterling to assist the mi- 
| gration of Russian and Armenian ref- 
ugees, and of effecting an improvement 
in the present systems of refugee iden- 
tity certificates.” 

The Council referred these resolutions 
to the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, which, at its meet- 
ing on October 17, 1925, took note of 
and approved them in so far as they re- 
lated to the techincal aspects of the 
refugee work. 

_ With a view to giving effect to para- 
graph 4 of the resolution, the Council 


, authorized me, as its High Commissioner | 


for Refugees, to summon, as soon as'pos- 
sible, an inter-governmental conference 
for the purpose of finding means to im- 
prove the systems of identity certifi- 
cates for refugees, and to create and 
administer the revolving fund of not 
less than 100,000 pounds to assist the 
migration of Russian and Armenian 
refugees. 


Conference Is Held. 


In pursuance of that request, I con- 
vened a conference of government rep- 
| resentatives at Geneva from May 10 to 


12, which was attended by delegates from | 


| the following 24 counties: 
| Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, 
| China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Es- 
thonia, Finland, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Greece, Hungary, India, Irish 
Free State, Latvia, Norway, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, South Africa, Sweden, 
Switzerland. ' 

The conference recognized the neces- 
sity: 

(1) Of regularizing the systems of 
identity certificates for Russian and Ar- 
menian refugess. 


(2) Of determining in a more accurate | 


and complete manner the number and 
situation of Russian and Armenian 
refugees in the various countries. 

(3) Of creating a revolving fund to 
provide for the cost of the transporta- 
tion and settlement of refugees. 

With these objects in view, it adopted 
unanimously the annexed arrangement, 

| which includes a number of important 
recommendations 
| the solution of the refugee problems, 
notably in regard to the definition of 


persons entitled to the refugee identity | 
refugees to | 
countries from which they emigrate; the | 


certificates; the return of 
free issue of identity certificates, and 
entry, exit and transit visas to indigent 
refugees; transport facilities; inclusion 
the identity certificate systems; and to 
of children on their parents’ identity 
certificates; the general application of 


calculated to advance | 


| the arrangement recommended by the 
| inter-governmental conference of May 
; 10-12, 1926; and 

“Recommends the governments mem- 
| bers of the League to authorize their 
| delegations to acquaint the next Assem- 
| bly with the measures taken in their 
| territories to give effect to the terms of 
the arrangement.” 

Text of Arrangement. 


(The arrangement recommended is set ! 


| forth in the following appendix to Dr. 
| Nansen’s report:) 
| identity certificatés to Russian and Ar- 
| menian refugees, 
amending the previous arrangements 
dated July 5, 1922, and May 31, 1924. 
The undersigned, representing the 
governments which took part in the con- 
| ference regarding Ru 
nian refugee questions convened at Ge- 


neva on May 10, 1926, by the High Com- | 
missioner of the League of Nations in | 


pursuance of the resolution passed by 


| the Sixth Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions and adopted by the Council of the | 
28, | 


League of Nations on September 


1925; 


Having considered the excellent re- | 
sults obtained by the system of identity | 
certificates for Russian and Armenian | 


refugees; 
Considering the necesisty: 


| menian refugees; 


(2) Of determing in a more acctrate | 
and complete manner the number and | 


situation of Russian and Armenian 
| refugees in the various countries: 
| (3) Of creating a revolving fund to 
| tion and settlement of refugees— 
Adopt the following resolutions, sup- 

| plementing and amending the arrange- 
ments of July 5, 1922, and May 31, 
1924: 
| 1. The conference urges all the States 
| which have not yet adhered to the ar- 
rangements of July 5, 1922, and May 
| 31, 1924, concerning identity certificates 
| for Russian and Armenian refugees to 
| ratify these arrangements as soon 
possible. 


2. The conference adopts the following 


| definitions of the term “refueee”: 
Russian: Any person of Russian 
| origin who does not enjoy or who no 
longer enjoys the protection of the gov- 
ernment of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics and who has not acquired 
another nationality. 

Armenian: Any person of Armenian 
origin formerly a subject of the Otto- 
man Empire who does not enjoy or 
who no longer enjoys the protection of 
the government of the Turkish Repub- 
lic and who has not acquired another 
nationality. 

3. In order to facilitate freedom of 
movement of the refugees, the confer- 


the arrange- | 


certificate systems for | Thi . , 
| refugees and for the creation of a re- | his fee shall be charged, at the discre- 


to adopt, at the earliest possible moment, | 


supplementing and | 


ssian and Arme- | 


(1) Of regularizing the systems of | 
identity certificates for Russian and Ar- | 


provide for the cost of the transporta- 


as 
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Foreign 


Tariff Autonomy of China 
Is Recognized by Austria 


Albert H. Washburn, American Minis- 
ter at Vienna, has advised the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that ratifications of 
the commercial treaty between Austria 
and China, signed October 19, 1925, were 
exchanged in Vienna last June 16, and 
the treaty becomes effective Septem- 
ber 15. This treaty is for a period of 
10 years and thereafter until six months 
after denunciation by either party. 

The two parties agree that all matters 
concerning customs duties shall be gov- 
erned exclusively by the interior legis- 
lation of each. Goods which are the pro- 
| duce or manufacture of one of the two 
parties shall be treated on their importa- 
tion to the territories of the other re- 
| ciprocally on an equal footing. 

It is provided, however, that goods 
of one of the two treaty parties or of 
any other nation, and which are imported 
| or exported by the citizens of the two 


| treaty parties, shall be subject to no 
| higher duties than those paid by the 


nationals. 





| ence approves the principle of the affix- 
ing of return visas on identity certifi- 


eates for refugees leaving a country, 
on the understanding that governments 
shall be free to make exceptions to this 
principle in special cases. 

4. The conference agrees that chil- 
included on the identty certificates of 
their parents. 

5. The conference recommends that 
the government issuing a national pass- 
port to a refugee should withdraw from 


| him his identity certificate and return 


it to the authority which issued it. 

6. The conference considers that the 
fee for an identity certificate in each 
country should be the same as that for 
its national passport. 

Free Visas Sought. 
7.“ The conference recommends gov- 
ernments to grant free of charge the 
various entrance, exit and transit visis 
to indigent refugees on the recommenda- 


| tion of the International Labor Office or 


of its representatives 
countries. 

The conference expresses the wish 
that in general the governments will re- 
gard favorably the proposals of the In- 
ternational Labor Office with regard to 
possible reductions in the fees for these 
visas. 

8. The conference expresses the wish 
that all governments will afford favor- 


in the different 


by this conference constitute a very im- | able consideration to any request from 


the International Labor Office for spe- 
cial facilities for the transport of refu- 
gees proceeding to a country in which 
employment has been found for them: 

9. In addition to the fees payable in 
each country according to national legis- 
lation for the issue either of an identity 
certificate for Russian or Armenian refu- 
gees, the period of validity of which 
should not, in principle, exceed one year, 
or of an identity card or permis de 


“Convinced of the necessity for intro- | sejour, a charge of five gold francs shall 


be made for the benefit of the revolving 
fund created by the League of Nations. 


tion of the States, either for the issue 


| of one or other of these documents or for 
| both of them, in order to ensure that 
; the fee shall be paid by all Russian and 


Armenian refugees, 
are without means. 

10. The conference recommends that 
steps be taken to obviate payment of 


the above fee more than once a year by 
any refugee. 


except those who 


11. The conference urges the various 
governments either to generalize the use 
of the identity certificate or to take 
steps to ensure that every refugee pays 


| the fee every year. 


12. In order to secure the pay- 
ment of the fee of five gold francs, 


; Sovernments will obtain, or the refugees 
Arrangement relating to the issue of | 


will be required to obtain, a stamp to 
the value of this amount to be issued 
by the High Commissioner of the 


—_.. 
—— —. be 


should be | Which are the produce or manufacture } 


Affairs 


Account Received 
of Accident Fatal 
to Charge Johnson 


of American 

Returning to 

Legation, Hit Wagon 
Laden With Brick. 


Automobile 
Diplomat, 


The automobile accident in Alexandria, 
Egypt, which resulted in the death of 
the American charge d’affairs in Egypt, 
Stewart Johnson, has been reported upon 
in detail to the Department of State by 
Vice Consul Joseph L. Touchette, acting 
charge. The message describing the in- 
cident is as follows: 

Returning to the legation from Alex- 
andria by automobile at 4 a. m. on Sep- 
tember 8, Mr. Johnson’s machine col- 
lided with a wagon loaded with brick, 
standing in the street in front of the 
house occupied by the Director of Public 
Safety of Alexandria. 

Injuries Prove Fatal. 


This official himself took Mr. John- 
son to the Anglo-Swiss Hospital, where 
| he was put under the care of Dr. Mor- 
rison, the chief surgeon. Attention was 
first given to facial lesions, which 
seemed most serious, and it was ae 
that the internal injuries, if any, would 
not develop complications. 

Congitions grew worse, however, and 
on sebtanes 10, X-rays were taken, and 
operation determined upon to remove-an 
intestinal obstruction. The intestines 
were found to be perforated, however, 
and Mr. Johnson died on the operating 
table at 8 p. m. 

Officials Attend Funeral. 

The funeral was held the next day, in 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. The 
Grand Chamberlain, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, the Governor of Alex- 
andria, a representative of the British 
Resident, members of the diplomatic and 
consular corps, and American citizens 
attended. 

The remains will be shipped on the 
Dollar Line steamer, President Hayes, 
which sails for New York September 15. 


I 


League of Nations for Refugees, which 
will be affixed either to the identity 
certificate or to the identity card or 
permis de sejour, and cancelled by the 
authority issuing either or these docu- 
ments. : 

13. In order to husband the resources 
of the revolving fund, the conference 
recommends that the states should make 
special contributions to cover the cost 
of transportation and settlement of 
numbers of refugees leaving or enter- 
ing their territory. 

Non-Members Asked to Aid. 

The conference wecommends to the 
states represented at the confemence, to 
the states members of the League of 
Nations, and to states which are not 
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members of the League, the adoption of 
the present arrangeemnt. 

The conference requests the High Com- 
missioner of the League of Nations for 
Refugees and the Director of the In- 
ternational Labor Office to continue their 
negotiations with the governments in 
order to obtain by way of advances the 
necessary funds for the placing of refu- 
gees in employment, pending the pay- 
ment of the fees provided for by the 
present arrangement; 

And expresses the wish that the repre- 
sentatives of the governments at the next 
session of the Assembly of the League, 
will be enabled to report on the meas- 
ures taken to give effect to the terms 

he present arrangement. 
lo Geneva, May 12, 1926. 
To be continued in the issue of 

September 16. 
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, Vocational 


Training 


Painting Exhibited 
Presents Scope of 
Vocational Training 


Significance of Display at 
Sesquicentennial Explained 
by Secretary J. E. 
Aronoff. 


In the issue of Septe mber 14 ap- 
peared the first installment of an 
explanution of the significance of a 
painting, exhibited at the Sesquicen- 
tennial, exemplifying the scope of 
vocational truining, given, by J. E. 
Aronoff, Secretary of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Training. 

The full text of the description 
of the painting continues as follows: 
The building labeled, “Training for 

mechanics, foremen and _ apprentices, 
young workers, and trade workers,” indi- 
cates the educational opportunities pre- 
sented in a typical American community. 
Boys and girls over 14 years of age have 
the opportunity for securing that specific 
education and training which will enable 
them to enter advantageously into pro- 


ductive employment. Men and women 


employed in these industries have the | 
opportunity for extending their knowl- | 


edge and skill in their chosen occupations 


Ars Given on OFFICIAL 








through evening and liesure time attend- | 


ance at the vocational school. 
Education of Farmers. 
The building labeled, “Training for 


successful farming—farmers and farm | 
boys 


,” indicates the opportunities which | 


are available for vocational agricultural | 


education. The school of vocational agri- | 
culture is located in the suburbs of the | 
community where farm boys can avail | 
themselves of the opportunity for prac- 
tical instruction and training in agricul- 
ture. The vocational agricultural school | 
with the thoroughly qualified instructor | 
may also carry on organized instruction 
in the evening with groups of older boys 
and experienced farmers. 

In the left center, on the near side of | 
the road, is a group of business build- 
ings representing department stores, of- 
fice buildings, and banks. a 

The building labeled, “Training for 
store and office employment, salespeople 
and managers,” represents the opportu- 
nities in commercial education for boys 
and girls, men afd women employed in 
commercial occupations or preparing to 
enter commercial employment. 

“The American home is the corner- 
stone of the Nation.” Without efficient 
and well-managed homes the entire so- 
cial fabric is weakened if not destroyed. 
Home making education for women and 
girls is, therefore, second in importance 
to no other real or imaginary form of 
education. 

Home Training. 

The building labeled, “Training for 
home makers,” is located in close prox- 
imity to the residential district of the 
community for the convenience of the 
girls and women who are served. 

In connection with carrying on all of 
the work which must be done to feed, 
clothe, shelter, and amuse the public 
and supply transportation facilities, 
many accidents occur. Because of these 
accidents in industry and otherwise, 
large numbers of people become dis- 
abled and consequently are unable to 
follow their reguiar occupations. The 
hospital indicates that proper medical 
and surgical treatment of injured work- 
ers is an indispensable feature of a mod- 
ern community. 7 

The rehabilitation building indicates 
the facilities which are available in a 
modern community for assisting dis- 
abled persons to equip themselves for 
remunerative and self-supporting .em- 
ployment. Sugh disabled persons, after 
having had their vocational handicaps 
removed, again take their places in the 
community as self-respecting, self-sup- 
porting citizens rather than as de- 
pendeft or recipients of charity. 

These special educational Activities 
constitute the public programs of voca- 
tional education and civilian vocational 
rehabilitation. These programs. are 
being carried forward by \the States and | 
the Territory of Hawaii in coopération 
with the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 


Study of Home Economics 
Available in Every State 


A four-year course in home economics 
leading to a baccalaureate degree may 
be obtained in every State, as well as 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Philippine Islands and Porto Rico, 
according to an ‘announcement just made 
by the Bureau of Education in the De- | 
parcment of the Interior. In all, 239 
universities, colleges, State teachers col- | 
leges,and normal schools offer four-year | 
degree courses in home economics. IIli- | 
noise leads the States with 18 institu- 
tions and Texas is next with 14, and in | 
addition, home economics courses not 
leading to a degree may be taken in 228 
universities and colleges and in 150 nor- 
mal schools. 

ea cctisreeceiateceaieeras 


Professional Writers Aid “ 
In Teaching School Pupils 


The Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, on September 14 an- 
nounced receipt of a report that pro- 
fessional writers are assisting in teach- 
ing English composition to members of 
the Press Club of the Englewood Stand- 
ard Evening High School, Chicago. 

The club, which is said to be an ex- 
ample of voluntary effort in creative 
writing, is trained by staff members of 
un Chicago daily newspaper. The mem- 
bership last session numbered more than 
40 students, few of whom expect to | 
make writing their profession. 





| part of each disabled person. 


| rendered. 
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| the circumstances 


case, it is usually accomplished through ; 


| fractures 
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Wireless plant in South Africa is! 


completed and now considered link in 
system connecting the entire British 
Empire. 


napolis Naval Academy. 

Monthly statistics of earnings and 
expenses of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Sante Fe, Southern Pacific, and West- 
ern Pacific Railroads. .. Page’9, Col. 2 

Representatives of railroads in five 
States endorse work of Hay Inspection 
Service ; Page 4, Col. 6 

Ardmore, Vernon & Lubbock Rail- 
road asks for authority to construct 
new line Page 9, Col. 7 


Hillsboro & North Eastern Railway | 
authority to issue $60,000 of 


asks for 

first mortgage bonds....Page 9, Col. 6 
North Carolina railroad asks for au- 

thority to abandon portion of line. 


for bond and stock issues. Page 9, Col. 5 
Norfolk-Southern Railroad required 
to suspend tariff schedules. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Suspension 
increased rates on bedding to be pro- 
vided by railroads for livestock cars. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Reclamation 


tion of plans for 
covering 277,000 


irrigation 
acres in Sacramento 
Valley, California Page 7, Col. 7 

Director of Reclamation reviews 
progress of«Haiti under United States 
occupation 


Retail Trade 


President of National 
Goods Association after 
with President Coolidge, 
of organiaztion are confident of con- 
tinued prosperity Page 1, 


Science 


Machine at Bureau of Standards 
tests State standards of weights. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Retail 


Shipping 


Notices issued-by Panama Canal ad- 


ministration report increase of inten-— 


Railways Asked to Cooperate With Agents 
of Rehabilitation Service in Settling Claims 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Official of Federal Board for Vocational Education Re- 
views Methods of Aiding Disabled Persons. 


H. B. Cummings, regional agent for 
the civilian rehabilitation service of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, has suggested the possibility of 


| all railways coming to an agreement re- 


garding settlements of claims as an aid 
to the national program of civilian 
rehabilitation. 
in reporting on a study recently made 
in replacing injured railway employes 
in positions in which their injuries will 
not be handicaps. Mr. Cummings sug- 
gests also that railroad companies con- 
sider the wisdom of settling claims, at 
least partially, on a rehabilitation basis. 

Vocational rehabilitation is defined by 
Mr. Cummings as enabling a physically 
disabled person to enter upon a re- 
munerative occupation. The States, he 
said, are allotted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment $1,000,000 annually to conduct 
this work. 


“Case Method” Held Best. 

Mr. Cumming’s_ report, 
methods of rehabilitation, 
emphasis upon 
follows in part: 


Experience has demonstrated that dis- 
abled persons cannot be rehabilitated in 
groups. This is due to variation in age, 
education, experience, mental capacity, 
physical disability and desires on the 
They must 
be treated individually. Vocational re- 
habilitation therefore, conducted ac- 
cording to the “case method.” 

At least six steps enter into the pro- 
gram of each disabled person. First, it 
is necessary to make a sufficiently de- 
tailed survey on which to establish eligi- 
bility and susceptibility for rehabilita- 
tion, and on which to determine the char- 
acter and extent of the service to be 
Second, through a service of 
counsel and advisement an effort is made 
to direct the disabled person’s- interests 
toward that vocation for which, in the 
light of his resources, he appears to be 
best fitted. Third, as a result of this 
counsel and advisement an occupational 
objective is agreed upon. Fourth, in or- 
der that this job objective may be at- 
tained a plan of rehabilitation is made, 
the execution of which fits the disabled 
person for remunerative 
Fifth,-after being fitted for employment 
each person is placed in employment. 


outlining 
with special 
the railway industry, 


is, 
“ 


Sixth, after placement, a service of defi- 


nite, organized supervision is continued 
until there is reasonable assurance of sat- 
isfactory permanent employment. 

While the Federal law makes no at- 
tempt toa set forth methods by which vo- 
cational rehabilitation may be” accom- 


| plished, six years’ experience in the work 


has. proven that, while vocational rehabil- 
itation is a complex service adapted to 
of each individual 


one or some combination of the follow- 
ing methods: 

(1) Physical restoration; (2)  pros- 
theses; (3) establishment in business; 
(4) placement; (5) training. 

Deformities Corrected. 


Some cases applying for vocational 
rehabilitation have physical disabilities 
that may be wholly or partially corrected 
by surgical aid. In this class may be 
placed cases having ankylosed joints, 
resulting from deformities, 
injuries, tendon adhesions, and 
loss of function of. musclés. Obviously, 


He made the suggestion | 


ht ehdden se nne4 Page 5, Col 3| 

Practical training in sound and radio | 
work given graduate students of An-| 
Page 5, Col. 2} 


is ordered of proposed | 


Dry | 
conference | 
says members | 


Col. 7| 











| portation taxes......,.. Page 6, Col. 


| on list of foodstuffs 
Report made to Bureau of Reclama- | 
project | 


| schools, or 
employment. | 


sity of Bona Island light and fix daily 
cargo loading and unloading hours. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
War Department analyzes traffic 
through Panama Canal for 1926. 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Panama Canal tolls net over $2,000,- 
000 in August Page 8, Col. 3 


Supreme Court 


FE. L. Doheny and Pan American 


| Petroleum and Transport Company file 


brief in review of decision canceling 
leases of naval oil reserves and re- 
fusing compensation for expenditures 
in construction of oil reservoirs at 
Pearl Harbor Page 11, Col. 1 
Coal company petitions for writ of 
certiorari to ener judgment for re- 
Page 6, Col. 4 


Page 9, Col. 6 | Taxation 


Two railroads authorized to provide | 


Circuit Court dismisses Government 
appeal in action to obtain priority over 
general creditors for recovery of trans- 
1 

Treasury Department forecasts re- 
duction of $25,000,000 in collections of 
taxes for quarter ending September 15 


| under receipts for same quarter, 1925. 


Page 1, Col. 5 

France increases consumption taxes 

and internal taxes 
on alcohol, gasoline and automobiles. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

White House spokesman declares 

proposal of Senator Simmons for fur- 

ther tax reduction of $562,000,000 at 

December session of Congress “is un- 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Coal company petitions for writ of 

certicrari to review judgment for re- 

fund of income taxes....Page 6, Col. 4 


Territories 


Army aviators reported to have sown 
tree seeds in Hawaiian forest reserve 
devastated by fire, and to have accom- 
plished in one hour and a half the 
equivalent of 10 years’ labor by two 
men on the ground Page 1, Col. 2 


Textiles 


Spinning mills of the United States 
used 500,652 bales of cotton in August. 
Page 8, Col. 5 


See “Labor.” 


it is good rehabilitation to return these 
persons to remunerative vocations by 
correcting their deformities. 

A large per cent of amputation cases 
must be furnished with prosthetic or 
specially made appliances before they 
can either return to the former occupa- 
tion or be trained for a new one. In 
some instances the mere furnishing of 
@ proper appliance enables the person 
to return to his former job for which he 
already has training and skill. In such 
eases the furnishing.of appliances is the 
best form of rehabilitation. 


In rare instances the best method of 
returning a disabled person to renumer- 
ative employment is that of furnishing 
an opportynity for him to establi§h him- 
self in business, commercial or indus- 
trial, not as a worker,: but as a pro- 
prietor. This method is used only when 
the person under consideration already 
has the knowledge and experience neces- 
sary to the successful conduct of the 
business. 

The fourth method through which re- 
habilitation is effected is suitable place- 
ment. Some cases, because of age, at- 
titude, schooling and other personal fac- 
tors are not susceptible of formal train- 
ing. The best rehabilitation service for 


them is direct placement in some job | 


in which the physical handicap will not 


prove a vocational handicap. Of course, 


in rehabilitating a man by placement the 
rehabilitation department sees that his 
placement is permanent and that he is 
in line for promotion along with able- 
bodied persons. 

Methods of Training. 

The last method of affecting vocational 
rehabilitation is through formal train- 
ing. Frequently a man is skilled only 
in the field of work in which he was 
injured and to which he cannot return. 
In these cases training is necessary if 


the person is to be made economically ; 


independent. Dependent upon the kind » 
of work for which the person is to be 
prepared, his capacity for formal train- 
ing, and avilable training  facili- 
ties in the community, training 
may be given by tutors, in organized 
“on the job” in commercial 
and industrial establishments. In _ gen- 
eral, if the man is under 25 years of 
age, without dependents, and has a com- 
mon school education, institutional train- 
ing is feasible. If, however, he is over 
years old, has dependents and has 
little schooling, “employment” training, 
or learning on the job is more feasible. 
Frequently it is necessary to combine 
two or more of the five methods just 
given in order to successfully rehabilitate 
a disabled person. In addition to train- 
ing a person may need physical restora- 
tion and an appliance in order to be 
fitted for a renumerative occupation. 
During the fiscal year 1924, the last 
year for which complete statistics are 
available, 88 per cent of all cases re- 
habilitated in the country were males 
and 12 per cent females. .In 45 per cent 
of all cases rehabilitated that year the 
accident resulting in physical disability 


25 


was incurred in employment; 18 per cent | 


of the cases were disabled in public acci- 
dents; 28 per cent by disease, and only 
6 per cent resulted from congential con- 
ditions. 
To be continued in the issue of 
September 16, 


Civilian 


Rehabilitation 


Hiring More Hands 


Automobile Plants 


Department of Labor Issues 
Review of Conditions in 
August Over Country. 


The Department of Labor, in a state- 
ment issued on September 14 on in- 
dustrial employment in August reported 
conditions in the mining, lumber and 

textile industries as encouraging. 
| “The volume of employment in July 
was not only maintained during August 
but gains were made in many of the 
| major industries,” the statement said. 
| “Forees employed in some of the auto- 
mobile plants were augmented, with 
| every indication that there will be fur- 
| ther additions during Sept«mber. This 
is also true of the cobt- mining industry, 
both bituminoug and anthracite showing 
an increade in Bedduction and employ- 
ment. In the bituminous fields a sur- 
| plus of coal miners has been apparent 
for some months; however, this surplus 
is diminishing and a scarcity of this 
class of help is reported in certain seg- 
tions of West Virginia. 

Lumber Mills Reported Reopening. 

“Seasonal activities in the lumber in- 
| dustry were retareded by forest fires, 
requiring large forces of men to elimi- 
nate this hazard. Many of the saw- 
mills that have been closed are now op- 
erating. It is encouraging to report that 
the textile industry, which har ben dis- 
appointing for months past, improved 
during August, with a bright.. future 
outlook. 

“The boot and 





shoe industry, after 
; running on greatly curtailed schedules 
| for some time past, increased both oper- 
| ating time and employment, with further 
increases expected during September. 
| Railroad employment showed an increase, 
| largely due to the movement of grain 
to the various markets. Metal mining 
| is very active, and a shortage of under- 
| ground metal miners exists in Montana. 
“Building and road construction, and 
| municipal improvements continue to 
| afford employment to the majority of 
the building trades men, to many semi- 
skilled workers, and a large number of 
unskilled laborers. 


existing in the count. today can be 
described as generally sxtisfactory, and 
the prospects for full fall employment 
are bright.” * 

Summary Given of Conditions. 

A summarization of conditions, by 
states and districts, as reported by the 
United States Employment Service, fol- | 
lows: 

New England District: 

Maine—Increased employment in som 
of the major industries was reported du 
ing August. Part-time operations con- 
tinued in the shoe and textile and ma- 
chinery industries in some sections, 
while reports from other cities indicated 
the shoe industry operating to capacity. 
Building activities throughout the State 
furnish employment for several hundred 
men,- with the supply in most centers 
ample for the demand. The farm-labor 
situation is generally satisfactory. 

New Hampshire—Industrial employ- 
ment conditions throughout the State 
showed a decided improvement during 
August. Many of the shoe factories 
have resumed full-time operations, while 
others have increased their working quo- 
tas. Reports from one section indicated 
a shortage of skilled men for building 
work. The <igar and box industries are 
operating to full capacity. The woolen- 
textile, printing and wire-cable indus- 
tfies continued on overtime basis. Build- 
ing activities furnish employment for a 
large number of men, with a plentiful 
supply of building-trades men in the 
majority of the cities. No shortage of 
farm help reported. 

Vermont—There was a decided im- 
| provement in the industTial employment 
situation in many sections of the State 
during August. 
evident particularly in the granite in- 
dustry, with all the quarries operating 
to capacity. Building is quite brisk, with 
the resident supply of craftsmen in most 
of the communities adequate for the de- 
mand. Reports from practically all sec- 
tions indicated satisfactory farm-labor 
conditions. 

Conditions in Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts—A slight increase in 
' the shoe industry in certain sections was 
\ noted during August. While part-time 
schedules continued in the shoe factories 
in the majority of the cities, the work- 
ing quotas were increased. Activity in 
the metal-working trades is at a high 
level, with a shortage of skilled crafts- 
men reported. Overtime schedules in 
effect in the shipbuilding, machinery and 
printing industries in some _ centers. 
Building projects provide employment 
for several hundred artjsans, with a 
plentiful supply on hand in most of the 
communities. A general surplus of cler- 
ical and office workers exists in the 
larger cities. Farm-labor situation re- 
ported satisfactory. 

Rhode Island—Reports from all cen- 
ters of the State indicated a decided im- 
provement in the industrial employment 
situation during August. In those sec- 
tions where there is a surplus of textile 
and jewelry workers the number un- 
employed was materially reduced during 
August. Extensive building projects, in- 
volving the expenditure of millions of 
dollars, ‘afford employment for several 
hundred artisans with the supply in 
most communities adequate for the de- 
;} mand. Some silk and woolen mills in 
certain parts of the State are working 
overtime. 
factory. 
| Connecticut — Industrial employment 
| conditions throughout the State are gen- 
erally satisfactory. In those cities where 
part-time operations create a surplus of 
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‘Employment Conditions Reported Encouraging 
| In Coal Mining, Lumber er and I Textile Industries 


worker s, the released labor is absorbed 
to a large extent in other active indus- 
tries. Extensive building projects af- 
ford employment for hundreds of ar- 
tisans, with the supply in all of the cities 
adequate for the demand. The textile 
and thread industries in one section are 
working part time. Rolling mills con- 
tinued running on overtime schedules. 
Farm help is plentiful. 

Improvement Noted in New York. 

Middle Atlantic District: 


New York—Improvement in manufac- 
turing activity was evident throughout 
the State, and a further expansion in 
industrial activity and employment is 
expected during the month of Septem- 
ber. Operating schedules and employ- 
ment in some lines are still restricted 
by seasonal conditions, notably the tex- 
tile industry. However, a marked im- 
provement in several branches of this 
trade is apparent. The suspension of ac- 
tivity in the garment industry continues 
to affect several thousand garment work- 
ers. The iron and steel industry is op- 
erating at an exceptionally high level 
for this period of the year. Mills and 
plants are maintaining a high vate of 
production, particularly in the north- 
western tier, where the trend of employ- 
ment is moving upward. Activity in the 
automobile and allied industries showed 
a slight improvement during the latter 
part of August and a further increase 
in production and employment is ex- 
pected. The demand for skilled and 
semiskilled labor shows no let-up, par- 
tieularly in the metal and machine in- 
dustries, and a shortage of tool and dic 
makers, skilled machinists, milling-ma- 
chine operators, and draftsmen obtained 
in these lines. Railroad, ship, and lake 
transportation lines are employing large 
forces of labor. Fruit harvesting and 
other farming activities are absorbing 
a large number of workers. The fruit 
and vegetable canneries are engaging 
additional male and female factory 
workers. Labor is well employed in the 
leather and shoe industries, chemical 
plants, and food products plants. There 
is still a considerable volume of build- 
ing under way and all classes of building 
mechanics are well employed. Construc- 
tion projects such as State and county 
road building and repairs, bridges, rail- 
road maintenance work, and municipal 
improvements are providing employment 
to large forces of unskilled laborers. 


Employment in New Jersey. 


New Jersey—A high level of employ- 
ment was maintained in almost all major 
lines. . A slight seasonal recession in 
operations and employment was appa- 
rent in some branches /of the iron and 
steel industry and textile trades and a 
few miscellaneous industries, but this 
was largely offset by increased employ- 
ment in other lines. The metal and ma- 
chine industries are still operating at 
capacity and the trend of emplayment 
in these lines continues upward. ° Skilled 
mechanics are in demand and in the 
larger cities a scarcity of tool and die 
makers, skilled machinists, millwrights 
and experienced machine operators ex- 
ists. There is also a fair demand for 
skilled and semiskilled automobile me- 
chanics. The automobile accessory, rub- 
ber tire and tube plants are operating 
at a satisfactory rate, with labor well 
employed. The agricultural and building 
and construction industries continue to 
absorb a considerable amount of un- 
skilled idle labor. Fruit harvesting is 
furnishing empdoyment to hundreds of 
male and female workers. Canning fac- 
tories are rushed with orders and are 
continually adding more workers to their 
forces. The shipbuilding and repair 
yards are keeping large forces of labor 
steadily employed. Vacation season has 
stimulated employment at the seashore 
and pleasure resorts and in transporta- 
tion lines. 
in the largest textile industries, notably 
in the eastern tier,-such as silk mills 
and allied trades and woolen and worsted 
mills, continue below normal. A slight 


curtailment in building activity was no- | male and female workers. 


however, | 


ticeable in some localities; 
building mechanics continue to be well 
employed. Construction jobs and munic- 
ipal improvements are affording em- 
ployment to semiskilled workers and 
common laborers. A brisk demand for 
experienced farm labor obtains. 
Steel Industry Reported Active. 

Pennsylvania—A_ slight advance in 
manufacturing activity and a gradual 
increase in the demand for industrial 
labor was noticeable in a manner of the 
major industries throughout the State 
during August. Industries that were 
closed for inventory and other seasonal 
causes at the end of July and early 
part of August have resumed operations 
on normal schedules. 
tions are still evident in a few 
but this condition in most instances is 
reported as seasonal. Coal mining ac- 
tivity in the anthracite industry is un- 
dergoing a slight seasonal pause, several 
mines operating part-time. However, 
full-time operations are expected in this 
industry within the next 30 days. In 
the bituminous coal fields, notably in the 
central regions, production and employ- 
ment show a slight improvement. A 
large number of mine workers have been 
recalled and demands are made for pick 
miners and loaders. Mills and plants 
in virtually all steel districts are oper- 
ating at a remarkably high level for this 
season of the year and employment con- 
In the 
larger cities skilled and _ semiskilled 
plant, shop and mill workers are in de- 
mand in most branches of the steel in- 
dustry. «Labor is well employed in the 
railroad shops, yards and _ locomotive 
works. Electrical industries, railroad 
and ‘automobile building, and accessory 
plants are keeping full forces steadily 
employed. Several branches of the tex- 
tile industries, follawing a brief period 
of dullness, are showing marked im- 
provement in production and employ- 
ment. The metal and machinery, foun- 
dries, shipbuilding and repair industries 
continue busy and are engaging addi- 
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| unskilléd 


a Building Trades 


and’ Railgoad Con- 
struction Also Said to be 


Prov iding Much W ork, 


Highway 


tional skilled workers. 
are being absorbed 
cultural work, fruit orchards, 
canning industry. 
pairs, municipal improvements and exca- 


in agri- 
and the 


vation work are providing employment | 


to all classes of construction workers. 
Skilled building-trades men ar@well em- 
ployed in all sections of the State. 
Building .Active in Illinois. 

East North Central District: 

Illinois—A preliminary survey by the 
Illinois Department of Labor indicates 
that employment conditions in August 
were little changed from those of July. 
A slight employment increase in a 
majority of the cities was indicated, 


but the change was not at all marked. | 


Work has been resumed at some of the 
mines which~have been closed. The 
enormous building activity continues 
throughout the States with no per- 
ceptible slackening. The employment 
offices report favorable conditions in 
general, with a good demand for, com- 
mon labor to be used on the many. road 
and paving jobs. Owing to adverse 
weather conditions, the farmers are be- 
hind with the threshing and the de- 
mand for farm labor has fallen off 
noticeably. The demayg for competent 
farm help by the month is brisk, how- 
ever. The canneries are prepared for 
a busy season and this will mean jobs 
for 
ing the next few weeks. 
Indiana—Reports from all sections of 
tlge State indicate an improvement in in- 
dustrial employment during August. 
Building is progressing slowly but 
steadily and employs the resident 
tradesmen. Operations in the steel in- 
dustry averaged approximately 80 per 
cent of capacity. The coal mines con- 
tinue to operate part time. Excepting 
one or two localities the farm-labor 
Supply is equal to the demand. 
Michif*n—Reports from the larger 
cities of this State indicate that there 
has been considerable improvement in 
industrial employment since the decline 
in July. The surplus of labor now ex- 
isting is small. The road building pro- 
gram large and progressing satis- 
factorily. Automobile and accessory 
plents are working overtime. The build- 
ing program is large and includes a 
number of large additions to factories 
and industrial plants. Demands for 
farm help have so far been met. 
Revival Noted in Paper-Making. 
Wisconsin—With only a few excep- 
tions all plants are running on satisfac- 
tory schedules. Some plants, ~ notably 
those manufacturing farm machinery 
and rubber goods, are working overtime. 


is 


; There has been a marked revival in the 


paper business, mills running on a three- 
shiit basis of eight hours each. Logging 
operations are opening up with promis- 


ing indications of extensive work in the | 
demands have been met so far. 


woods. Building construction is fairly 
active and at some points there is a 
searcity of labor. in several building 
trades. Farm labor in the States as a 
whole is about equal to the demand. 
West North Ceneral District: 
Minnesota—The outstanding factor in 
“the employment situation in Minnesota 


is the unusually strong call for harvest | 


labor in the western section of the State. 
Manufacturing plants generally are op- 
erating full time. 
construction activity, a surplus of build- 
ing-trades men obtains. State road, work 
and city improvements are going for- 
ward on a large scale, affording employ- 
ment for a large volume of unskilled la- 
bor. There is a noticeable surplus of 


Missouri—A_ surplus of common la- 
bor is evident in the larger cities in this 
State since the completion of the har- 
vesting and threshing in adjoining terri- 
tory. There is a good call for compe- 


| tent farm help. Slight increases in em- | 


ployment are noted in iron and steel, 
flour milling, and meat-packing plants, 
while lead and zine mines are again op- 
erating with normal forces. Common 
labor continues to be in good demand 
for State road work and other improve- 
ments. There is a slight shortage of 
building-trades men in the larger cities. 
A surplus of male and female clerical 
workers is reported. 
Farm Help in Demand. 

Iowa—A_ slight increase in employ- 

ment was registered in many major in- 


dustrial establishments compared with | 


July, but the completion of harvesting in 
adjoining territory has brought about a 
more marked surplus of common labor 
in the larger centers of the State. Gen- 
eral farm help is in brisk demand, but 
the supply appears adequate. A large 
volume of common labor is being utilized 
on public improvement projects. Build- 
ing is not very brisk and mechanics are 
plentiful. 

Kansas—Plowing and general farm ac- 
tivities are creating a demand for experi- 
enced farm help, of which there appears 
to be an abundant supply. There is a 
surplus of common labor, following the 
completion of harvesting and threshing. 
Road projects and other public improve- 
ments will utilize considerable labor 
throughout the rest of the summer and 
fall. Building has slackened and a sur- 
plus of these craftsmen prevails. Most 
industries are employing’ normal forces 
for this period of the year. 

Nebraska—The return of men from 


northwestern harvest \fields created a | 
| temporary surplus of labor in Nebraska | 
| during the early part of August. 


of these men were transients, however, 
and have left the State again. There is 
some demand for common labor on rail- 
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| road construction and public high 


projects, while the call for comp 
general farm help is fairly brisk. Build- 
ing has slackened somewhat} since Ju 
but the surplus of mechanics is v 
slight. Meat-packing plants are employs 
ing normal forces for this period, while” 
overtime prevails in flour mills and rup-! 
ber tire factories. ; 
North Dakota—The employment* con 


| ditions throughout the State are very] 


favorable with skilled and common labo 

well employed. Heavy rains retarded 
harvesting and threshing to some extent, 
but ample labor was found to meet all. 
requirements. Building operations are 


on a satisfactory scale, with tradesmen 
| fully employed. 


South Dakota—A surplus of unskilled 
labor following completion of har- 
vesting, exists in this State. Railroad 
shops are still employing less than nor- 
mal forces. Meat-packing plants are 
expected to show substantial increases 
Building-trades men 


plantiful. Road building projects will 


| utilize a considerable volume of common 
| labor during the open season. 
| a brisk call for competent general farm 


There is 


help. 
South Atlantic Distirct: 


Maryland—General industrial employ- 
meht conditions existing throughout Au- 
gust were fairly satisfactory. All plants 
are operating, except those seasonally 
closed, and the volume of unemployment 
At the close of the month 
there were indications that building was 
slackening somewhat, although consider- 
able work is still under way, with plenty 
of building-trades men available to meet 
the demand. 


Demand Reported for Typists. 


District of Columbia—A surplus of 
clerical help continued throughout Au- 
gust, although there was a steady de- 
for stenographers and_ typists. 
The building program is large, the 
volume ‘being increased during the 
month, when work was started on @ 
$425,000 apartment house and considera- 
ble remodeling. Resident building-trades 
men are well employed with a steady 
demand for carpenters noted. There was 
a surplus of white and negro labor at 
the beginning of the month, but much 
of this surplus has been absorbed by the 
demand for this class of help for work 
on street improvements, new building 
projects, and railroad activities. Sales 
forces in the department stores were 
augmented and the demand for _ hotel 
help increased somewhat the last week 
of August. The demand for colored do- 
mestic help has been steady throughout 
the summer and there has been very 
little unemployment among this class of 
workers- 

Virginia—The volume of unemploy- 
ment apparent in this State during Au- 
gust was small. Fertilizer plants and 
cotton mills in certain districts report 
part-time operations; however, full time 
prevails in almost all other industries. 
Building, road projects, and other out- 
door construction work afford employ- 
ment to the resident building-trades men 
and a large number pt unskilled laborers, 
In the farming sections of the\State suf- 


| ficient help has been avaifable so far to 


meet the demands. 

West Virginia—There has been a 
great activity in building in the past few 
weeks, which has increased the demand 
for labor. Coal mines are running to 
capacity which is unusual for this sea- 
son of the year, and a few additional 
coal miners could find immediate em- 
ployment. All industrial plants are oper- 
ating and the labor supply and demand 
are very well balanced. The farm labor 


North Carolina—A surplus of male and 
female clerical help is apparent in Ashe- 
ville. Local industries are operating on 
practically full-time schedules, resident 
labor is well employed. Sufficient build- 
ing labor is available for present needs. 


| The farm labor supply and demand are 


reported well balanced. 
Textile Plants on Full Time. 

South Carolina—Industries” are run 
ning on normal schedules, the oil 
fineries reporting some overtime, some 
plants are seasonally closed. Very little 
unemployment is apparent, as most of 
the industries are operating with f 
forces engaged. A shortage of compe 
tent farm labor is reported. Textile 
plants that have been running on cur 
tailed schedules are now operating f 
time. 

Florida—The trend of employment 
the past month has been upwards 
is largely due to the extensive 
highway programs and the endeavor of 
the railroads to complete their construe 
tion programs before the fall traffic 
This is also true of building, as man 
hotels, which are needed for the accom 
modation of winter visitors, are being 
rushed to completion. There is some 
unemployment apparent in the cigar in 
dustry, and several of the cigar f 
tories are operating part time with ¢ 
tailed forces. Domestic help is re 


| ported to be in a very favorable posi 


tion, the demand about equaling th 
supply. 
To be continued in the issue of 
September 16. 


Ifthe cause of your dizzi- 
ness is constipation, you 
can flush the entire in- 
testinal tract safely and 
quickly—in 30 minutes 
to two hours—with 
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the work without grip- « 
ing. Prescribed by phy- § 
sicians and sold 
atalldrug stores. 
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Indiana. 
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Agriculture 
Crops of Red Clover Seed Reported 


Unchanged From 1925 Production | 


Alsike Harvest Is Slightly Larger Than 
Expande d Acreage. 


The red clover seed crop is estimated 
as about the same as last year, in gpite 
of decreased acreage and _ unfavorable 
the Department of Agriculture 
has just anngunced 
The alsikelllover seed crop is, however, 
all the important 





~The Department of Agriculture, in | 
a review of produce markets issued ‘| 
September 14 reported that nearly 8. | 
000 carloads of grapes were shipped to 
market last week. Shipments of pota- 
toes increased about 20 per cent over | 
the preceding week, it was stated. 

The full text of the report follows: 
Most fruits and vegetables were de- 
elining in price the past week, but pota- 
toes became somewhat conspicuous by 
advancing 10to 25 cents per 100 pounds. 
Probably the rise is a late effect of the 
recent heavy rainfall which delayed har- | 
vesting. Current shipments are now in- 
creasing and considerably exceeded 4,000 
cars, showing a gain of about 20 per 
cent over the preceding week. This 
coming increase of market supply tends 

to weaken the position. 
Gain in Production Reported. 

September crop reports show gains 
of about 6,000,000 bushels in the esti- 
mated production which still, how- 
ever, far below average. Sweet potatoes 
have been declining under increasing 
supplies and the - general city market 
range at $3.50 to $4.50 per barrel 
down near the prices of a year ago. Sep- 
tember reports show considerable gains | 
in probable production. 

Onions showed some declines and 
some advances during the week but the 
general range is below that of last sea- 
son. Crop reports show slight decreases | 
compared with early forecasts. Cabbage | 
is: abundant and prices low, selling at | 
$8 to $9 at Eastern country shipping 
points. 

Peaches continue an active feature | 
but carlot shipments decreased one-half 
last week and prices advanced in mid- 
western markets. The general range in 
the East is about one-half that of a year | 
ago. Grape shipments were tremen- | 
dously heavy, approaching 8,000 car- 
loads, and heading the list in activity, 
but prices tend lower. 

The apple trade is dull because of 
the great supply of home grown. stock | 
jn nearly all sections. Probably some ! 
fall apples will not be marketed. The 
general jobbing range weakened slightly 
to 75 cents to $1.50 per bushel. There | 
was little activity in the main produc- | 
ing sections. | 


is 
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Notice of Hearing 
On Pest Quarantine 


Text of Geder Concerned With | 
' Ravages of Japanese 
Beetle. 


Announcement of a proposed hear- 
ing ut the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington, D. C., Septem- 
ber 25, to determine whether New 
York and Connecticut shall he 
cluded in the prospective ion 
of the quarantine against the Japa- 
nese beetle, and on the 
ravages of this by Dr. 
A. L. Quaintonce, acting chief of the 
Bureau of Entomology, appeared in 
the issue of September 1%. 

The full text of the notice of the 
proposed hearing, signed by Charles 
F. Marvin, 
Agriculture, follows: 

Notice of public hearing to consider 
he advisability of extending the quaran- 
ine on account of the Japanese beetle 
bp the States of New York and Con- 
ecticut: 

The Secretary of Agriculture has in- 
ormation that the Japanese beetle 
Popillia japonica Newm.), which has 
been known for some time to exist in 
portions of the States of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, has recently 
been discovered in portions of the States 
pf New York and Connecticut. 

It appears necessary, therefore, to con- 
ider the advisability of including the 
States of New York and Connecticut 
nder the quarantine on account of this 
pest now covering the States of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware, and 
pf placing such restrictions on the in- | 
rstate movement from these States, or | 
rom any infested districts determined 
herein, of (1) farm, garden and orchard 
products of all kinds; (2) grain and 
orage crops of al] kinds; (3) nursery, 
prnamental and greenhouse stocks and 
ll other plants; and (4) sand, soil, earth, 
peat, compost and manure, as shall be | 
Heemed necessary to prevent the spread | 
hrough such products of the Japanese | 
beetle into other States and territories. 

Notice is therefore hereby given that, 
m accordance with the Plant Quarantine 
et of August 20, 1912 (37 Stat. 315), 
s amended by the act of Congress ap- 

oved March 4, 1917 (39 Stat. 1134, 
165), a public hearing will be held at 
he United States Department of Agri- 
witure, Federal Horticultural Board, 
Washington, D. C., at 10 a. m., Septem- 
ber 25, 1926, in order that any person 
mterested in the proposed extension of 
the quarantine may appear and be heard 

er in person or by attorney. 
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heat and Potato Crops 
. Decline in Great Britain 


The Department al Aavianiines re- 
on September 14 that wheat in 
Great Britain fell off about 1 per cent 
-condition during August, while the 
pndition of potatoes declined more 
an 4 per cent, 
Oats were reported as showing 1 per 
mt improvement, while the condition 
f voot crops and barley was stated to 
remained at practically the some 
as at the beginning of the mouth. | 


| small crop of last year. 


| a marked tendency 
| crops, 


; ter 


| was removed. 


| degrees, 


for 
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The full text of the department’s 
ports follow: 


re- 


Red clover seed production is estimated 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture to be about the same as the 
In most sections 
there were reductions in acreage, rang- 
ing from_5—40 per cent, but these were 
offset by increases in yield per acre in 


a number of sections. 


This year’s crop is the fourth consecu- 
tive small crop. Unfavorable weather 
conditions have not been responsible 


| alone for thé decreased production. Dur- 


ing the past few years there has been 
to substitute other 
particularly sweet clover and al- 
falfa, for red clover. 

The hot, dry summer of 1925 was ex- 
tremely hard on sowings that were made 
in the spring of that year and from 
which sowings the bulk of the 1926 seed 
crop was expected to be obtained. Win- 
killing was further responsible for 
thinning out stands. Then it was too dry 
early this spring and too wet in a num- 
ber of sections after the first (hay) crop 
Some or all of these det- 
rimental conditions, however, in varying 
have been present during each 
of the past four years. 


Grasshoppers Hurt Crop. 

Grasshoppers did more damage than 
last year in a few sections, particularly 
in central Indiana and northwestern and 
southwestern Ohio. Elsewhere the dam- 
age was inconsequential or about the 
same as usual. 

As will be seen in the accompanyitig 
table, western and southern Wisconsin, 
western Oregon, and southern Idaho 
were the only important producing sec- 
tions that indicated a larger acreage 
seed this year than last year. Of 
the less important districts, southeastern 
Nebraska and northeastern Kansas 
showed signal increases in acreage. The 
reduction in acreage was mose marked 
in southwestern Ohio, southern Indiana 
and southern Minnesota. 

The yield per acre was reported to 
be smaller than last year in southern 
Illinois, central and southern Indiana, 
northwestern and southwestern Ohio. 
southern Minnesota and southern Idaho. 
Elsewhere the yield was expected to be 


| the same as or larger than that of last 


year, which was below normal. The 
aerage yield per acre of approximately 
500 growers was 1 1-3 bushels, or 10—15 
per cent larger than that of last year. 
Yields varied considerably in various 
sections of the same State. Among the 
most striking illustrations were the av- 
3 bushel in southwest- 


ern and 19-10 bushels in southwestern 


| Iowa. 


than 
in some districts but earlief” in 
other districts. In general it was later 
in Michigan, Illinois (second crop), In- 
diana and Ohio but earlier in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Idaho, Nebraska and 
Kansas The average dates on which 
harvesting began, as reported by grow- 
ers, were as follows: July 20, central 
Illinois; July 29, southeastern Towa: 
August 13, western Oregon; August 17, 
northeastern Missouri and southern Illi- 
nois; August 20, central Illinois, south- 
ern Indiana and northwestern Missouri; 
August 24, southern Idaho; September 
1, southwestern Iowa. northern and cen- 


Harvesting of crop began later 
last year 


tral Indiana and northeastern and south- | 


ern Minnesota; September 3 
western Minnesota and _ northwestern 
Ohio; and September 10 15, north- 
eastern Iowa, central Minnesota, south- 
ern and northeastern Wisconsin and 
southern Michigan. 
Prices Are Higher. 
Prices offered to growers 
30 were the highest since 1919. They 
averaged $26.15 per 100 pounds, basis 
clean seed, compared with $22.35 in 1925, 
$17.65 in 1924, $17.55 in 1923 and $13.35 
in 1922 for about the same date. The 
lowest prices, shown in the accom- 
panying table, were being offered (on 
August 30, 1926) in northern Missouri, 
southern Minnesota, southern Wisconsin 
and in Iowa. Highest prices were be- 
ing offered in northwestern Ohio. cen- 
tral Illinois and northern Indiana. 
Although sales of red clover seed dur- 
ing the spring were smaller than usual, 
carryover of seed—especially domes- 
Was smaller than normal due to the 
production in 1924 and 1925. Im- 
ports during the fiscal year r ending June 


to 5, north- 
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Ohio 
sw. . Ohio 
N. Minn. 
C. Minn. 
S. Minn. 
NE. Wis. 
W. Wis. 
S. Wis. 
NE. lowa 
S. Iowa 
N. Mo. 

Oreg. 
Idaho 


90 
145 
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30, 1926, were large, amounting to 19,- 
725,200 pounds, compared with 6,541,400 
in 1925, 24,728,900 in 1924, 447,900 in 
1923, and 10,892,400, the average an- 
nual imports for the 15-year period, 
1911-25. Because of the new staining 
law and expected smaller crops in Eu- 
rope than normal some seedmen think 
that less seed will be imported than 
usual, and that this situation has al- 
ready been reflected in the prices paid 
to growers. *Others apparently are of 
the opinion that prevailing high prices 
for domestic seed will bring about in- 
creased imports. 

European 
production 


reports indicate a_ smaller 
than usual in most of the 
producing countries, In general, too 
much rain, together with cool weather, 
induced too rank a growth for seed pro- 
duction. A large crop was expected in 
France until the end of July but later 
drought Was reported to have done con- 
siderable damage. 

Alsike clover seed yields in_ prac- 
tically all of the important producing 
districts were larger than those of last 
year. The acreage in a majority of dis- 
tricts was also larger. The production 
is estimated by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to be about 25 
per cent larger than that of last year, 
which waS much below normal. As in 
the case of red clover, the alsike clover 
crops have been small since 1922. The 
increase in production in this country 
will be offset largely by the marked de- 
crease in Canada. 

The unfavorable weather in the sum- 
mer of 1925 and the drought this spring 
did not injure the alsike clover seed crop 
to the same “extent as they did red 
clover. Although the demand for alsike 
clover seed this spring declined a little 
from the unusually good demand of the 
two preceding years, the revival of in- 
terest in this crop during the past three | 
years ‘has brought about an increase in 
the acreage. Much of this _ increase, 
however, Was in sections that harvest 
the crop for hay instead of for seed. 
Acreage Increase Small. 
acreage for seed this 
reported to be the same as or larger 
than that of last year in all important 
sections except western New York, 
northern Illinois, Ohio, and northeastern 
Iowa. In general the increases were 
small. 

The yield per acre was 
but one or two sections. 
ranged mostly from 10 to 25 per cent. 
The average vield obtained by growers 
reporting amounted to 3.92 bushels, com- 
pared with 2.86 bushels last year. 

Harvesting of the crop began a little 
earlier than last year in a majority of 
sections. Notable exceptions, however, 
were northeastern Minnesota and north- 
western Wisconsin. The average dates 
for the beginning of harvest were re- 
ported as follows: July 10 to 15— 
southwestern and northwestern Ohio; 
July 22 to 7—central and_ northern 
Indiana; August 1 to 5—northern and 
central! llinois, southeastern Wisconsin, | 
and southern Michigan; August 12 to | 
21—northeastern Wisconsin and north- 
eastern Minnesota. 

Prices paid to growers on August 
30 were the highest since 1920. They | 
ranged on that date $20-$24 and aver- | 
aged $21.70 per 100 pounds. basis clean | 
seed, compared with $18.65 in 1925, | 
$13.75 in 1923 and 1924, $12.90 
1922, Highest prices | 


The year was 


larger in all 
The increases 


9 


and $15 in 1921. 
were being paid in western New York, | 
central Illinois, and northwestern Ohio. | 
Lowest prices prevailed in northeastern 
Minnesota, northeastern Lowa, north- 
eastern Wisconsin, and morthern In- 
diana. 

Imports of alsike clover for the fiscal | 
year ending June 30, 1926, amounted 
to 10,989,400 pounds, 
10,425,300 in 1925, 11,056,000 in 1924, 
5,566,100 in 1928, 7,056,500 in 
' and 4,463,600, 
ports for the past 15 years. 


| 


by the Seed Branch of the Canadian De- 
partment of Agriculture to be 6,000,000 
pounds, compared with 12,000,000 in 
1925 and 9,600,000 in 1924. 


in the summer months of 1925, which af- 
fected the new seedlings, 


On September 1 Canadian 
paying $16-$23 per 100 pounds for seed 
in the “rough.” 

The carryover, although somewhat 
larger than the record small carryover 
at this time last year, is much below nor- 
mal. The movement of 
has been very brisk and already 50 per 
cent or more of the crop has left grow- 
ers’ hands in several important produc- 
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Seed Acreage, Yield, and Prices (Per 100 lbs.) 
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Aug. 
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17.00 
17.00 
18.20 
16.00 
19.65 
17.35 


| @ five-year average of 4, 


compared with | 


1922, | 
the average annual im- | 


The Canadian production is estimated 


Severe win- | 
ter killing in 1926 and prolonged drought | 


were mainly | 


responsible for the decreased production. ! 
dealers were | 


the new crop 
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Cold 


Storage 


Butter in Storage 


Shows filiitias of 
Last Year, With | Nine Million Pounds 


| Report for Year Ending Sep- 


tember 1 Also Reveals 
Drop in Poultry 
Holdings. 


Cold storage holdings in the United | 
States on September 1, reported by the 
Department of Agriculture showed more 


than nine million pounds more creamery | 


butter on hand than at the corréspond- 
ing date last year, but the increase dur- 
ing the month was about a third of 
that during the month ending August 1. 

Frozen poultry holdings were much 
less than on September 1, 1925, but more 
meat was on hand last year, although 
the holdings were more than 50,000,000 
pounds less than the average ‘or the 
past five years, the report stated. 

The full text of the report 

Dairy Products and Eggs. 

The monthly report gf the Bureau of 
Agriculture, shows the following cold 
storage holdings of dairy products and 
eges September 1, 1926: 

Creamery butter 138,169,000 pounds 
compared with 128,403,000 pounds Sep- 
tember 1, 1925, and a five-year 
of 118,381,000 pounds. 

American Cheese, 80,845,000 pounds 
compared with 76,512,000 pounds Sep- 
tember 1, 1925. and a five-year average 
of 63,428,000 pounds. 

Swiss, including block cheese, 6,401,000 
pounds compared with 7,588,000 pounds 
September 1, 1925, and a five-year aver- 
age of 5,536,000 pounds. 

Brick and Munster cheese, 1,528,000 
pounds compared with 2,291,000 pounds 
September 1, 1925, and a five-year 
age of 2,024,000 pounds, 

Limburger cheese. 1,802,000 
compared with 1,254.000 pounds Septem- 
ber 1, 1925, and a five-year average of 
1,241,000 pounds. 

All other varieties of cheese, 7,421,000 | 
pounds compared with 7, 7.000 pounds 
September 1, 1925, and a five-year aver- 
age of 7.996.000 pounds. 

Case eggs. 9,563,000 cases compared 
with 9,873,000 cases September 1, 1925, 
and a five-year average of 9,070,000 
cases. 

Frozen eggs, 52,630,000 pounds 
pared with 47,099,000 pounds 
1, 1925, and a f 
086,000 pounds. 

Frozen TOultry Holdings. 

The monthly 
Agricultural 
Department of Agricultinre, shows 
following cold storage holdings 
frozen poultry on September 1, 1926: 

Total frozen poultry, 38,610,000 pounds 
compared with 47,946,000 pounds 
tember 1, 1925, and a five-year 
of 32,730,000 pounds. 

Broilers, 9,535,000 pounds 
with 9,069,000 pounds September 1, 1925, 
and a five-year average of 6.190,000 
pounds. 

Fryers, 1,368,000 pounds. 

Roasters, 5,296,000 pounds compared 
with 12,175,000 pounds September 1, 
19285, anda five-year average of 5,627,000 


follows: 


com- 
September 
2-yVear average of 36,- 


Economics, States 
the 


of 


United 


average 


| pounds. 


Fowls, 6,682,000 pounds compared with 
4,890,000 pounds September 1, 1925, and 
733,000 pounds. 
Turkeys, 3,073,000 pounds compared 
with 7,161,000 pounds September 1, 1925, 
and a five-year average of 5,426,009 
pounds. 

Miscellaneous Poultry, 
pounds compared with 14,651,000. pounds 
September 1, 1925. anda five-year aver- 
age of 10,754,000 pounds. 


While the Bureau feels assured of the | 
accuracy of the total | 
| amount of poultry 
vouch for the accuracy and classification | 


completeness and 
reported, it cannot 
of the various sizes of chickens. 

are a number of concerns whose 
ings are exceedingly 
impracticable to make the segregation on 
their reports. Consequently, 
be fryers contained in the figures shown 
for broilers, 
cellaneous poultry. 


Thei'e 
hold- 


Frozen and Cured Meats. 


The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Avriculture, shows the 
following stocks of frozen and cured 
meats, including lard, in cold 
ware houses and meat packing estab- 
lishments on September 1, 1926: 

Total meats. 722,552,000 pounds com- 
pared with 694,915,000 pounds Septem- 
ber 1, 1925, and 
778,536,000 pounds. 

Frozen beef, 21,370,000 pounds com- 


12,656,000 | 


heavy, who find it; * 
| New 


tere will | 


roasters and possibly mis- | 


storage | 


'Fast- ast-Growing Trees 
Goal of Experiment | 


| 80 per 


| erally 


| no 


Att Statements Herern Ane GIvEN 
THE Unirtep STATES 


AND WuirHoUuT COMMENT BY 


Public Lands 


Onion Crop For 1926 Is Etineted 
968,000 Bushels Above Last Year 


e F orecasts Smaller 


Yield Per 


Acre, but ut Larger Planting. 


| 
| bushels was forecast by 


| Agriculture Economics in a 


A commercial onion crop of 15,758,000 
the Bureau of 
statement 


| just issued by the Department of Agri- 


| culture. This is an 
| year’s crop 
of August 1. 


increase over 
but less than the forecast 


last 


The yield per acre is estimated at 326 


bushels as compared with 
last year, 


336 bushels 
but the acreage is reported 
as nearly 4,000 larger than in 1925. 


The full text of the report follows: 
The onion crop in California is in a 


peculiar condition at the 


present time. 
There has been no change for over 


a 


month as the crop has matured in nearly 


all cases and is ready for 
situation is about like this. 
market for the crop = and 


harvest. 
There 


only 


The 
is 


a 


limited demand at prices’ ranging from 


75 cents to $1 per sack, 
ing about 105 pounds. 
grower has been able to 
digging and only harvest 
he has been able to sell. 
demanding extra high 
such conditions. 


So 


quality 


a sack weigh- 
far 
refrain 
such crop as 

Buyers 
under 
Consequently the on- 


the 


from 


are 


ions are graded to medium and large 


80 Per Cent 
condition of the 


Normal. 

The 
stated, 
cent of a normal. 


leading onion growers in 


| sizes and thus average yield per acre is 


‘ | somewhat decreased. 
average | 


crop remains as 
the same as a,month ago, about 

One of 
the San 


the 


Joa- 


quin Delta stated the average yield per 


acre Was 
25 per 


being cut down 
cent 
the demands of the buyers 


In Colorado, the weather 


been 
there was much 
usual. 

Favorable weather for 


as much as 
in some cases on account 


of 


for grading. 
has 
too hot during August 
aver- | be favorable for oinions. 
| District 
~ pounds | | thrips and the onions are smaller than 


gen- 


to 


In the Delta 


trouble with 


maturing onions 


|in Idaho promises an average yield per 


| month, 


report of the Bureau of | 


Sep- | 


compared | 


five-year average of | 


pared with 22,879.000 pounds aera | 


1, 1925, and a 
011,000 pounds. 
Frozen pork, 


five-year average of ¢ 


119,848,000 pounds com- 


pared with 93,078,000 pounds September | 


1, 1925, and a fiv 
390,000 pounds. 

Frozen lamb and mutton. 1,928,000 
pounds compared with 1,339,000 pounds 
September 1, 1925, and a five-year aver- 
age of 2.927.000 pounds. 

Cured beef, 9,479,000 pounds fully 
cured and 10,905.000 pounds in process 
of cure compared with 11,420,000 pounds 


e-vear average of 110,- 


fully cured and 1,915.000 pounds in proc- | 
| ess of cure September 1, 1925, and a five- | 


year average of 
both items. 
Dry salt pork, 


cured and 87 


20,147,000 pounds for 


82,103,000 pounds fully 
-756.000 pounds in process 


| of cure compared with 75.571,000 pounds 


fully cured and 76,984,000 pounds in 
process of cure September 1, 1925, and 
a five-year average of 178,070,000 pounds 
for both items. 


Pickled pork, 126,426,000 pounds fully 


|of the Forest Service’s 
the Eddy institution was founded 


| Service will laid inthe collection of seed | 
the planting of 
range of the two | 


cured and 202,279,000 pounds in process | 


| of cure compared with 145,220,000 pounds 


fully cured and 192,936,000 pounds in 
process of cure September 1, 1925, and 
2. five-year average of 370,052,000 pounds 
for both items. 

Miscellaneous meats, §8.458,000 pounds 
compared with 64,573,000 pounds Sep- 
tember 1, 1925, and a five-year average 
of 65,939,000 pounds. 

Lard, 50,823,000 


pounds compared 


acre of 500 bushels. 


The largest acre- 


age is in Twinfalls district where pros- 


pects are 
they are rather spotted. 


uniformly good but elsewhere 


Onions, seem to have improved the past 


month in Massachusetts 


although the 


crop and yields are somewhat irregular. 
The season has not been very favorable 


and neither sets nor seed 


Onions apparently lost 


low grade seed planted. 
vorable. 


obtained was 
up to the grades of some years. Seed 
ground the past 
due in part to uncertain, mixed 


Season unfa- 


The Gun Marsh onion harvest in Mich- 


igan is 
and medium size. 
the marsh they 


scald, 


In the 
are small, 


well started with good quality 
south end 
due to sun 
The Byron Center crop has been 


of 


reduced by wind, maggots and aphis. 


Conditions Good 
The condition of onions 
trict of Minnesota is good. 
some spots the stand 


in Minnesota. 
in every 
While 
was thin, 


dis- 
in 
the 


growth to a great extent overcame this 


stand. Hollandale onions 
with lack of moisture, 
so that their crop is also good. 

The latter part of 


the season 


threatened 
but rains came 


has 


been favorable for the crop. No disease. 


Onions are all down now 
ones have been pulled. 


Acreage 


State. 1925 1926 
Acres 
6,250 
3.700 
1,800 
670 
9,300 
1,600 
4,420 
3,300 
1,680 
7,230 
5,300 
900 
180 
800 
1,180 


California 
Colorado 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowat ... i 
Massac husetts.. 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
York 
Ohio 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Utah 

Wisconsin 


and some early | 
There are not, 


; year 


as is often the case, any commercial sec- 
tions where the conditions are poor. 

Oregon onions are practically 
pulled and one-third housed. 
750 to 800 cars of 15 tons each. 
yield per acre slightly less than last 
on account of dry weather and 
insect damage, but good quality 


all 


The 


some 


| barring some stain, the result of recent 


| acreage 


| present 


| local representative of the Market News 


rains. 


The condition of the commercial onion | 


crop of Utah on September 1, was 82 
per cent of normal, compared with 95 
of August 1. Harvest has begun about 
a week earlier than last year and yields 
are generally good but considerably un- 
der those of last year. The 
estimated at 
1925, and earlier 


is 


with 500 in 


However, insect pests have reduced the 


yield and the hot dry weeks late in June | 


were more harmful to the 
then supposed. 

While by far the greater 
crop consists of 
enough to be graded as No. 
fewer of fancy size than in 


crop than was 


onions 


1925. The 
Service says the present crop is of ex- 
cellent keeping quality, and while the 
proportion of fancy size onions is much 
below that of 1925, the crop as a whole 
ranks high as to size, dryness and free- 


dom from defective onions. 


| later 


| the 





| by flooded 


| of inferior 


Poor Crop Seen in Wisconsin. 
Onions are poor due to. the 
weather. Maggots and poor stands. 
Practically all of the crop has been 
harvested in Oranbe County, New York. 
There probably remains 5 per cent not 
harvested in Orange County, New York. 
than usual. Delay due to late 
season and recent rains. A low market 
has also had its effect on the harvest. 
Quality of seed onions excellent. Sets 
not so good. 

In Madison County, blight caused the 
tops of seed onions to drop over before 
onions were fully matured 
caused them to run small to medium with 


dry 


is 


| a small per cent of large onions. 


Most of the acreage in Wayne County 
is being grown from seed with only a 
small part harvested at this time. Con- 
tinuous rains in August caused the crop 


to blight’ and the yield no doubt will be | 
| below early 


estimates. 

There has been some blight in 
Elba District but nothing serious at last 
report. 

The yield in Oneida County will be 
low due to poor germination on account 
seed, as well as blight. 

Onondaga County also will have a poor 
yield due mainly to blight in the seed 
stock, and poor sets. Probably one- 
third of the 225 acres in the county are 
sets. 

Reports from 20 Indiana onion grow- 


ers indicates 68 per cent condition on | 


September 
bushels. 


1, and probable yield of 290 
All onions seriously damaged 
fields and more blight than 


average. Seed caused poor bowling, 


| spiky onions and disappointing yields. 


| 


; 


Estimates Tabled by States. 
The following tables show 


—___—~+ tive conditions by States: 


Yield Per Acre 


1925 
Bus. 
300 
325 
455 
260 
285 
697 
391 
266 
290 
385 
298 
379 
278 
660 
355 


Production (000 omitted) 
Fore-  Fore- 
casty cast 

Aug. 1, 

1926 
Bus. 
1,900 
1,195 
585 
147 
3,190 
474 
1,666 
1,119 1 
521 
2,574 
1,590 
295 
50 
368 


9 

o 
205 2 
392 3 


Indi- 
cated 
Aug. 1, 
1926 
Bus. 
304 


299 


Indi- 
cated 
Sept. 1, 
1926 
Sus. 
304 
285 
500 
250 
290 
300 
384 
375 
540 
364 
256 
365 


275 


120 
285 


1925 
Bus. 
1,755 
1,144 
637 
218 
2,308 
556 
1,533 
692 
452 
3,342 
1.031 
398 
53 
33 


341 


1926 
Bus. 
1,900 

325 
220 
343 
296 

377 
335 
310 
556 
300 

328 

O78 
460 
332 


168 
2,697 

480 
1,697 
252 
571 
2,632 
1,357 


50 





Total........ 44,030 48,350 
+ Published August 10, 1926. 


336 


382 326 = 14,790 16,066 


+ Pleasant Valley District of lowa not included. 


Forest Service to Help in Effort 


To Improve Pines and 


Firs. 


The Department 


States Forest Service will cooperate 
Tree Breading Sta- 
in experiments to develop 


fall 
tion, 


with the Eddy 
Inc., 


of Agriculture 


Railroad Group 


an- | 
nounced on September 14 that the United 


this 


rapidly growing strains of forest trees. 


According to E. 


tions, 


recently by James G. Eddy, of Everett, 


Wash. 


of Dr. Lloyd Austin, with John S 
as forester, and experiments 


be 


begun on Western yellow pine and Doug- 


las fir. 


The experiment stations of the Forest 


and arrangements for 
trees throughout the 
species. Seed collected 
points will be raised 


at 


with 114,724,000 
1925, and a five-year 
000 pounds. 
Lard 
122,000 pounds. 


pounds Jiiuelen 
average of 124,980,- | 


production during August, 


1, 


113,- 


LLOYD S. TENNY, 
acting Chief of Bureau. 


N. Munns, in charge | 


periment sta- | 
wape ber 


different | 
in the nursery of 


| the 


| tained. 
termine geographical differences in trees | 


Urges Cooperation 


With Hay Service 


Endorses In- 


spection Work by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Representatives of railroads in North 


Carolina, West Virginia, Virginia, Mary- | 
endorsed | 


land, and Pennsylvania have 
the work of the Hay Inspection Service 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
as of indirect benefit to the carriers 
themselves, it was announced at the De- 
partment of Agriculture on Septem- 
13. 


The full text of the announcement 


A nursery has been established | follows: 


at Placerville, Califs, under the direction | 
. Barnes | 
will 


K. B. Seeds, of the Hay, Feed and 
Seed Division, attended a meeting of the 
Virginia Claims Conference at the New 
Willard Hotel, Washington, on Septem- 
ber 10, for the purpose of: explaining 
United States standards and the 
hay inspection service to members of 


the Eddy station and trees from all the 
localities will be planted at each place 
from which any of the seed were ob- 
In this way, it is planned to de- 


of the two species. 
Mr. Munn said it-will take about 50 
years for the trees to come into bear- 


ing and another 50 years to obtain the | 


second generation from the seed to be 
collected this fall. 


Production | 


present | 
800 compared | 
in the sea- | 
son it was expected that the total crop | 
would be much greater than last year’s. | 


part of the | 
large | 
1, there are | 


and | 


the | 


compara- | 


Sept. 1, | 


1,054 | 
900 | 


328 | 


6 | 
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OFrICcIAL 


National 


Parks 


‘Surp lus of Buffalo 
In t Moieetone Park 


Is Offered to Public 


Department of Interior Tells 
| Requirements for Obtain- 
ing Animals, Reared 


in Wild State. 


The Department of the Interior an- 
nounced on September 14 that, in ac- 
cordance with the policy previously pur- 
sued, it again is offering to dispose of 
»surplus buffalo from the Yellowstone 
National Park herd. This herd, de- 
veloped from a small nucleus placed in 
| the park several years ago, increased 
so rapidly that Congress granted 
misison to dispose of the surplus. The 
Park herd of buffalo now 
numbers 850. There are now said to be 
nearly 20,000 buffalo in the. world, 
whereas 20 years ago there were not 
more than 2,000. The department’s an- 
| nouncement continues: 

While the department prefers to dis- 
pose of bull buffalo, they will ship cows 
| if especially requested. For exhibition 
purposes, however, the male is prefer- 
able, and the cow should only be re- 
quested in cases where it is desired to 
start a herd of bison. 

* Method of Application. 

Applications for the buffalo should be 
addressed to the Director of the National 
Park Service, Department of the -In- 
| terior, Washington, D. C., “who, upon 
| approving the request, will instruct the 
| park superintendent to make shipment 

Any person desiring a buffalo will have 
| to pay the cost of capturing, crating and 
transporting it from the buffalo farm to 
Gardiner, Mont., the nearest shipping 
point, which amounts to approximately 
$80 or $85. To this must be added the 
express charges. The shipping weight 
of a single buffalo will vary from 1,200 
to 2,500 pounds, depending upon its age, 
but 2,000 pounds may be considered as 
average weight. Local express agents 
should be able to furnish rates of ship- 
ment, based on these data. Applicants 
for buffalo should state the purpose for 
which they are desired, the facilities 
available for their care, and the age of 
| animal preferred. 


per- 


Yellowstone 


Steers Also For Sale. 


The Department of the Interior also 
wishes to sell about 200 surplus steers 
| from the Yellowstone Park buffalo herd. 
These animals may be handled as cattle 
for their meat and hides. The’ disposal 
of these surplus steers has been consid- 
| ered advisable owing to the great in- 
| crease in the Yellowstone herd. Corre- 
| Spondence in regard to these animals 
should be had directly with the Superin- 
tendent, Yellowstone National Park, Yel- 
; lowstone Park, Wyoming. 

Shipments of buffalo will be made in 
late September, October and early No- 
vember. The department states that 
these buffalo, originally wild animals, 
living for years in practically a natural 
| State, cannot in any sense be considered 
as suitable for pets. 


Propose New I New Rules 
On Hunting Ducks 


Conference of Sportsmen and 
Game Officials Discusses 
Use of Sink Boxes. 


Better regulation of the use of sink- 
boxes for hunting wild ducks is under 
consideration by the Bureau of Biologi- 
cal Survey, it was announced at the De- 
partment of Agriculture on Septem- 
ber 13. 

The full 
| follows: 


| A 


text of the announcement 





conference of sportsmen, game 
| Officials, and conservationists, called by 
| Dr. E. W. Nelson, chief of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, was 
| held at the offices of the bureau in 
Washington last week to discuss the 
use of sink boxes or batteries, mat- 
blinds, and other devices employed in 
hunting migratory wild fowl in the 
waters of Maryland, North Carolina, 
and Virginia. 

| It was desired to obtain 
tion that might be of value in con- 
nection with the administration of the 
_Migratory-Bird Treaty Act and the 
preparation of any necessary regula- 
tions under it, in view of the belief of 
many .sportsmen that there is a neces- 
sity for better regulation in the use of 
devices in duck shooting in some parts 
of the Atlantic Coast States. The 
situation was thoroughly discussed, and 
many valuable facts bearing on the 
matter were brought out for the use of 
the bureau. \ 


The question of what will be done 
| in reference to regulating sink boxes, 
batteries, and other floating devices will 
probably be taken up with the Advisory 
Board, Migratory Bird Treaty Act, at 
its annual meeting to be held at Wash- 
ington early in December. 


informa- 


| the conference. The conference was 
| composed of representatives of the rail- 
| roads in North Carolina, West Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania. There was 
much interest in the standards and in- 
| spection service, particularly with refer- 
' ence to location of inspectors at ship- 
| ping points. After a discussion of the 
| work the conference adopted a resolution 
to the effect that it was their opinion 
that they should cooperate with the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the establish- 
ment of standards and inspection service 
| as it would be of indirect benefit to the 
carriers through the reduction in the 
number of shipments of hay rejected on 
account of inferior grade. 
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National Defense 


Board Is Selected 
For Classification 


Of Officers in Army 


Major General Hinds Heads 
Group to Choose Men 
to Be Retained in 
Service. 


The Department of War announced on 
September 14 establishment of the annual 
board of classification of the Army, con- 
sisting of two major generals and four 
brigadier generals to classify officers of 
the Army into two groups, those who 
should be retained and those who 
should not be retained. 
not be retained. 


The board will be headed by Major 
General Ernest Hinds of Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex., and other members will be 
Major General Hanson E. Ely, Army 
War College, and Brigadier Generals 
Robert E. Callan. Hugh A. Drum, Wil- 
liam -M. Cruikshank, and Henry G. 
Learnard. Major Clark Lynn, of The 
Adjutant General’s staff, has been de- 
tailed as recorder of the board without 
a vote. The board is. appointed to met 
in Washington at 10 a. m. on September 
27, “or as soon thereafter as practicable, 
and at such times theerafter as the senior 
member shall prescribe.” 


Board Provided By Law. 

Establishment of the board is in line 
with the precedent set in 1921, when the 
National Defense Act was revised to 
provide for the board. 

The Department’s announcement stated 
that the board has been established by 
“direction of the President.” It also 
stipulates that the board shall call on 
The Adjutant General for such data as 
may be necessary for its deliberations.” 

Section 24b, of the National Defense 
Act, which was revised by Congress to 
take care of annual classification of of- 
ficers, follows in full text: 


Immediately upon the passage of this 
act, and in September of 1921 and every 
year thereafter, the President shall con- 
vene a board of not less than five gen- 
eral officers, which shall arrange all of- 
ficers gp“two classes, namely: Class A, 
consisting of officers who should be re- 
tained in the service, and class B, of 
officers who should not be retained in the 
service. Until otherwise finally classi- 
fied, all officers shall be regarded as be- 
longing to class A, and shall be pro- 
moted according to the provisions of this 
act to fill any vacancies which may oc- 
cur prior to such final classification. 

No officer shall be finally classified in 
Class B until he shall have been given 
an opportunity to appear before a court 
on inquiry. In such court of inquiry 
he shall be furnished with a full copy 
of the official records upon which*the 
proposed classification is based and shall 
be given an opportunity to present testi- 
mony in his own behalf. The record 
of such court of inquiry shall be for- 
warded to the final classification board 
for reconsideration of the case, and af- 
ter such consideration the finding of said 
classification board shall be final and 
not subject to further revision except 
upon the order of the President/ 

Provision For Retirement. 

Whenever an officer is placed in Class 
B, a board of not less than three officers 
shall be convened to determine whether 
such classification is due to his neglect, 
misconduct or avoidable habits. 
finding is affirmative, he shall be dis- 
charged from the Army; if negative, he 
shall be placed on the unlimited retired 
list with pay at the rate of 2% per 
centum of his active pay multiplied by 
the number of complete years of com- 
missioned service, or service which un- 
der the provisions of this act is counted 
as its equivalent, unless his total com- 
missioned service or equivalent service 
shall be less than 10 years, in which case 
he shall be honorably discharged with 
one year’s pay. The maximum retired 
pay of an officer retired under the provi- 
sions of this section prior to January 
1, 1924, shall be 75 per centum of active 
pay, and of one retired on or after that 
date, 60 per centum. 

If an officer is thus retired before com- 
pletion of 80 years’ commissioned serv- 
ice, he may be employed on such active 
duty as the Secretary of War considers 
him capable of performing until he has 
completed 30 years’ commissioned serv- 
ice. The board convened upon the pas- 
sage of this act shall also report the 
names of those second lievtenants of 
the quartermaster corps who were com- 
missioned under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 9 of the Act of June 3, 1916, who 
are not qualified for further promotion. 
The officers so reported shall continue 
in the grade of second lieutenant for the 
remainder of their service and the 
others shall be placed upon the promo- 
tion list according to their commissioned 
service, as hereinbefore provided. 


Saving of $175,000 
Reported in Navy 


A saving of $175,000 has ben effected 
by the Department of the Navy during 
the last fiscal year through the use of 
rags in the cleaning of machinery, in 
lieu of the more expensive cotton waste, 
it was announced at the Department on 
September 13. 

In addition, it was stated, a further 
reduction in the cost of cleaning naval 
machinery is seen in a plan which now 
is being perfected, which constitutes the 
laundering of these rags at a cost of 
about 2 cents per pound. . 

Another large saving effected last 
year was of $730,000 or more, made 
possible through the purchase of séven 
submarine Diesel engines by the Bu- 
reau of Engineering of the Department. 
These engines are to be-placed in the 
Submarines S-14 and S-17, They were 
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Testing Accuracy of Weights | 


State Standards For Weighing Are Tested 


By Balancing Device at Bureau of Standards | 


Instrument Declared So Delicate That Heat From Human 
Body Affects Precision. 


Pictured above is the largest high pre- , 


cision testing balance at the Bureau of 
Standards—one of the many precise bal- 


ances used by the bureau for comparing 
the accuracy of State standard and other 
high-grade weights with those of the 
bureau which are accepted as the na- 
tional standards. 

On this particular device weights 
ranging from 20 to 50 pounds are tested. 
The balance, declared to have been con- 
structed by one of the foremost bal- 
ance makers of the world, has been used 
at the bureau for 20 years. 

The photograph reproduced above il- 
lustrates the testing of the accuracy 





of a 50-pound weight sent to the bureau |! 


by one of the States. The weight has 
been placed-on the instrument in such a 
manner as to counter-balance the stand- 
ard weight directly opposite. So sensi- 
tive is the instrument, it was explained, 
that the heat of an observer’s body 
standing too close to the balance will 
affect its precision. Therefore, Mr. A. 
T. Pienkowsky, chief of the Mass Sec- 
tion of the Weights and Measures Di- 
vision, is seen standing about four feet 
from the instrument while conducting 
the test. 

For this reason it is necessary that 
the control of the balance be managed 
by rods and handles operated at a dis- 
tance of several feet from the case. 


Instruction in Radio 


Given Naval Officers 


Practical Classroom Courses 


Provided at Laboratory 
In Washington. 


Radio and sound experts at the Belle- 
vue Naval Research Laboratory, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, are conducting practi- 
cal classroom exercises for the benefit of 
the post-graduate classes of the Annapo- 


lis Naval Academy, it was stated by the 
Radio Division of the Navy. About 30 
such students are taking a short course 
in practical radio and sound work at the 
laboratory. 


While these future radio and sound | 


technicians are not pursuing courses at 
Bellevue in the sense of conventional 
training schools, the first-hand observa- 
tions which they are making in the 
practical laboratories will better qualify 
them for positions in naval service as 
engineers in the sciences of sound and 
radio, declared Government officials. 
During their brief course these gradu- 
ates will note the research developments 
in quartz crystal as frequency governors, 
the advancement of radio as applied to 
aircraft, the carrying capacity of high 
frequencies, and the constantly expand- 
ing uses of the sonic depth-finder and 
other applications of sound to naviga- 
tion on oceans. 

Students at the Annapolis Naval 
Academy are not only required to take 
prescribed courses in radio and sound, 
but the theoretical knowledge thus ac- 
quired must be supplemented by practi- 
cal courses in laboratories at Annapolis 
as well as observational studies at the 
Bellevue Naval Research Laboratory, it 
was pointed out, In addition to these 
requirements, Annapolis students _ spe- 
cializing in radio have the option of, at- 
tending Harvard or Yale Universities 
for one year or longer. 

The increasing use of radio on battle- 
ships, on seaplanes, and at short stations 
of the United States Navy creates at 
once an opportunity and obligation upon 
students at Annapolis who specialize in 
radio, declared Commander S. C. Hooker. 
The needs for trained radio engineers 
are multiplying and at the same time 
the increasing complexities of applied 
radio on shore and ship demand the best 
trained technicians that theoretical and 
practical education can. produce, he in- 
dicated. . 


built abroad before entry of the United 
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States into the World War, for Ameri- | 


can contractors who were building sub- 


marines for powers, it was explained. | 


The war caused the cancellation of the 
contracts and the Bureau of Engineer- 
ing bought the seven 1200 H. P. engines 
for $266,000, 


Beam Wireless Plant 


At Milnerton Ready 


Radio Station Is Unit in Link 
of System Connecting 
British Empire. 


The beam wireless plant at Milnerton, 
Cape Province, South Africa, one of the 
link stations of the Imperial chain, is 
now fully equipped and ready for busi- 
ness and only awaits the completion of 
the English, Canadian, Australian and 
Indian stations before the entire system 
can be put in operation, according to a 
report to the Department of Commerce 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
W. L. Kilcoin at Johannesburg. 

Reports from Cornwall, Wales, indi- 
cate that work there is progressing rap- 
idly, and the station will be opened 
shortly. The immediate result will be a 
material reduction in the cost of trans- 
mitting messages between England and 
South Africa. 

The rates which will come into force 
as soon as England and Africa are in 
communication will be: 1s, 4d, a word 
full rate, 8d, a word deferred rate, and 
2%d, a word press rate. The cost for 
letter telegrams has been fixed at 4d a 
word, with a minimum charge of 6s 8d. 
The present cable charges are: 2s a 
word full rate, (9d) a word deferred rate; 
and 3%d a word press rate. The charge 
for letter cables is 6d a word, with a 
minimum of 10 shillings. 

Arrangements have been made by the 
postal authorities to accept messages for 
transmission by beam wireless at all post 
offices in the Union of South Africa, and 
delivery of incoming radiograms will be 
through this service. The same facil- 
ities, it is understood, will also be avail- 


‘able in the United Kingdom. 


Result of Inquest Given 
In Death of Aviator 


The Department of the Navy an- 
nounced that the Board of Inquest which 
investigated the death on September 13 
of Lieut. Harmon J. Norton, Marine 
Corps, whose plane crashed in the Po- 
tomac River, near Washington, D. C., re- 
ported on September 14 that the officer’s 
“death,was immediate” and that it “was 
in line ‘of duty.” 

The board was composed of Lieuts. C. 
R. Henderson and G. T. Owen, of the 
Anacostia Air Station, and Lieut. Russell 
I. Craig, Medical Corps, United.States 
Navy, of the Washington Navy Yard. 

The department announced at -the 
same time that at the request of his 
widow, Mrs. Avis B. Norton, Lieutenant 
Norton will be buried at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. Mrs. Norton now is 
enroute from Alabama, N. Y., and no 
definite date for the funeral will be fixed 
until her arrivalin Washington, 


Chemistry 


Experiments 











Scientist Describes 
Harnessing Steam | 
Springs in Tuscany | 


Says Power Derived From 
Wells Is Used in Operating 
Industrial Plants and Pro- 

ducing Boric Acid. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


than post-voleanic. He has made esti- 
mates as to the depth of the volcanic | 
reservoir from which the steam origi- 
nates and concludes that it comes from | 
a platform of granite rocks of the Mio- 





| cenic period which may have a very | 


large extension beneath the earth’s sur- 
face and which is between 1,500 and 
2,000 meters deep. 

In former days, the Italian peasants 
harnessed the steam vents by crude and | 
inefficient methods, but today, Prince | 
Conti said the industrialists of Tuscany | 
do not wait for the steam to come to 
the surface, but drill for it with modern 
rotary drills. 

Boric Acid Extracted From Steam. 

The steam is generally used in the 
boric acid factories of Tuscany, Prince | 
Conti stated. This an ingenious 
process, he said, as the boric acid is ex- 
tracted from the steam, which therefore | 
is not only used to turn the factory | 
wheels, but to supply the acid, and also | 
to heat the boric solutions in the process 
of purifying it. 

At the Castelnuovo well, Prince Conti | 


is 


| said, it is possible to feed the natural | 


steam into the turbines without using | 
any intermediate apparatus and_ to 
abolish condensers which were formerly 
used with the low-pressure turbines of 
the Larderello plant. 

The second day of the conference of 
the International Union of Pure and Ap- | 
plied Chemistry was given over chiefly | 


| to committee meetings and to a visit | 


to Mount. Vernon. More than 60 offi- | 
cial representatives are in attendance 
from 15 countries. More than 70 Ameri- 
can chemists are accredited delegates. 
Following Prince Conti’s address on the 
evening of September 14, a reception was 
given the delegates by the Diplomatic 
Corps in the National Museum. 

“In speaking of the utilization of sub- 
terranean heat,” said Prince Conti, “one 
is generally led to consider only one side | 
of the question, which is the production 
of power. In other words, subterranean 
heat is put on the same level as hy- 
draulic power or combustion of fuel. 

Value of By-Products Noted. 

“Still, even in these latter cases, some- 
thing more besides mechanical power can 
be obtained. Water can be used for ir- 
rigation purposes and fuel can be dis- 
tilled instead of being merely burned, 
thus valuable by-products, which would 
otherwise have been wasted, can be re- 
trieved. 

“All this applies still more forcibly in 
the case of subterranean-heat and I ven- 
ture indeed to submit that the processes 
sapplied at Larderello are to be regarded 
more especially as an attempt at a com- 
plete and rational utilization of the vol- 
eanic or pseudo-voleanic phenomena by | 
which subterranean heat is_ brought 
within our reach. 

“Volcanoes are the most impressive 
spectacular forms of manifestation of 
our planet’s internal energy, but~it is 
certainly beyond actual possibilities to 
attempt the use of such dangerous res- 
ervoirs of natural heat. 

“In the neighborhood of active vol- 
canoes there often are however zones of 
minor activity such as Solfataras, per- 
taining to extinct volcanoes, or steam 
springs on the outskirts of the main 
volcano. 

“Such is the region of Vesuvius, where 
we find the Solfatara of Pozzuoli and 
the Phlegracan Fieids. 

Attempt Made To Tap Fields. 

“I certainly do not attempt to deny 
that there is still some risk in “tapping” 
these zones, but I do not go as far as 
to believe that the feat is an impracti- 
cable one. Experiments have been made | 
at Pozzuoli and the first were not suc- 
cessful, but I happen to know that the 
attempt is being renewed, and I confi- 
dently hope that this time the outcome 
will be a different one. 

“Of course, geysers and ‘soffioni’ are 
milder and more accessible manifesta- 
tions and, fortunately, there are several 
spots on the earth’s surface where such | 
phenomena are known to exist. Such 
is the case of Tuscany, of California, 
of Oregon and Yellowstone Park, of the 
Tatic Springs in Chile, of New Zealand, 
of the Dutch Indies and of Japan. 

“The Softioni are found in Tuscany in | 
a large area of territory about 100 miles 
square, on the borders of the Provinces 
of Pisa, Grosseto and, Siena, situated to 
the south of Pisa, in close proximity to 
the Etruscan city of Volterra. This ter- 
ritory contains the hydrographical basin 
of the two rivers Cecina and Cornia. 
The Soffiioni are situated in eight dif- 
ferent places, of these three (Larderello, 
Castelnuovo and Travale) are situated 
in the basin of the Cecina, while the 
others (Sasso, Monterotondo, Lago, Lus- 
tignana and Serrazzano) are placed in 
that of the Cornia. High ridges of hills 
divide the two basins, which are in turn 
divided into valleys by smaller hills in 
these valleys being situated the Soffioni. | 

Attributed to Volcanic Origin. 

“The Soffioni are, evidently, a phenom- 
enon of voleanic origin; of this I do not | 
think there can be any doubt, but do 
they represent a phenomenon of. post- 
volcanic nature, which would be, in other 
words, a phase of decreasing activity of 
voleanism, or do they belong to the so- 
called pseudo-volcanic class, which does 
not necessarily imply the former exist- 
ence of an actual! voleano? 

“Our own observations would lead us 
to incline to the second hypothesis, as 
indeed there are no signs whatever to 
point out the former remote existence 
of one or more volcanoes. 
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“It is, evident that the question is 
still an open one and I myself am far 
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Combined in Traveling Exhibit 


Smithsonian Institution Also Sending Out Examples of 
Billboard Advertising. 


The rotogravure section of the mod- 


ern newspaper and bill board advertise- | 


ments have been linked up with the fine 
old woodcuts and etchings séen in 
museums in a traveling exhibit which 
is being prepared to be sent through- 
out the country by the Smithsonian In- 


| stitution, it has just been announced 
| at the institution. 


The full text of the announcement 


| describing this exhibit follows: 


Etching Process Described. 

How is an etching made? and what 
is the difference between a line engrav- 
wood engraving? What 
the Rotogravure sheet of your Sunday 
paper? A travelling exhibit which an- 
swers these questions is one of the latest 
services to the public inaugurated by 
These ex- 
hibits can be borrowed during the com- 


| ing winter if f/application is made now 


to the institution. 

Sveryone comes in daily contact with 
pictures and ‘reproductions of some kind 
in newspapers, magazines, books, illus- 
trated advertisements, or in libraries 
and museums. They include works of, 
art and the commercial application of 
Yet few people are able to dis- 
tinguish between the different kinds or 
know anything of the ways in which 
they are made. The purpose of the 
Smithsonian exhibit is to show graphi- 
cally the differences between various 
kinds of prints and to furnish the visitor 


| with the basic information necessary to 


identify various types. Such identifica- 
tion is a long step toward an under- 
standing and thorough appreciation of 


from asserting any decisive theory on | 


the subject. The following conclusions 
may, however, be quite safely expressed+ 
as being the result of our daily ex- 
perience: 

“1. That the origin is one and 
same for the steam jets which 
emitted in the various spots of 
Tuscan Boracic zone. 

“2. That this common origin is un- 
doubtedly situated at a very great depth. 

“3. That the essential problem, when 
drilling for steam, is to ascertain the 
conformation of the undersoil, in such 
a manner as to be able to choose the 
spots which are most suitable for drill- 
ing in order to arirve, as near as pos- 
sible, to the aforesaid fissures. 

g in the voleanic soil of the 
soffioni region is now carried out by 
means of powerful up to date machinery, 
the type generally used being the rotary 
drill, though percussion drills have not 
been given up, as we find that, in some 
cases, very good results can be obtained 
from them. 

“Steam begins to appear at varying 
depths: in some instances at about. 45 
to 50 feet; in other cases much deeper. 

“It is very difficult to estimate the 
amount of time that may be required to 
obtain a satisfactory output. With the 
systems formerly used, it took from two 
to six months to complete a well. We 
are now working more rapidly. 

“The steam increases in violenfe as 
the well gets deeper and the drilling is 
kept on till the skilled foremen reckon 
that no ulterior advantage can be ob- 
tained by further work. 

Water Pressure Removed. 


“In some instances very little steam 
comes up for a long time and perhaps 
none at all, especially if large quantities 
of water have been found which are ex- 
ercising a strong pressure against the 
steam. In such cases a very curious and 
characteristic operation is 


the 
are 
the 


zione.” A sort of rough pisto nis in- 
serted into the tube and then rapidly ex- 
tracted. If the operation is successful, 
a small, miniature eruption takes place; 
steam, boiling water, mud and stones are 
thrown up during several minutes. Then 
the eruption quiesces and only steam, 
which is now free from any counter- 


| pressure of water, etc., is emitted with 


the characteristic hissing noise of the 
soffioni. 

“After the well has been completed, 
the first operation is to measure its 
output in steam. This is done by means 
of a conical gauged tube mounted on 
the new head piece which is now 
definitely fitted to the orifice of the well 
and which is provided with a proper 
valve for opening or closing the well 
itself. A mercury manometer ‘reads 
the pressure of the steam just before it 
passes through the gauged opening of 
the conical tube and a simple formula, 
which is an empirical modification of 
the well known Saint Vainants formula, 
gives the steam output. 

“The new wells’ which we have been 
drilling have a pressure, when capped, 
reaching as high as 14 atmospheres abso- 
lute which would be about 196 pounds 
a square inch, and we are, able tg dis- 
pose of very fair outputs at higher pres- 
sure than the 2 atmospheres absolute 
at which we have been formerly working. 

“Boric acid is contained in varying 
proportions from 1 to 3 per thousand in 


| the waters resulting from the condensa- 


tion of the natural steam. The process 
of extraction consists in concentrating 


| these Weak solutions by evaporation, in 


such a manner that, on cooling, the acid 
can crystallize. 

“Our principal products are boric acid 
and its kindred derivatives, such as 
borax, perborate of soda and, generally 
speaking, all boron products which are 
used in industry.” 

In concluding, Prince Conti referred 


| to attempts to harness natural steam 
New | 
| Zealand and Java. He said “the courage- 
| ous initiative” undertaken in California 


which are being undertaken in 


in utilizing that State’s steam springs 
was second only to Italy’s progress, 


— 


performed | 
which bears the local name of “Sfulmina- | 


| the great array of original and repro- 
| ductive work which form such an im- 
portant part of our every day life. 
The display is an introduction, so to 
speak, to the permanent collections scat- 
| tered throughout the country in 
braries, museums, and other collections. 
Contains Many Specimens. 

The entire exhibit consists of series 
of specimens, two or three of each kind, 
| with brief descriptions telling how the 
notes on their history. It contains 
| nothing spectacular, but includes only 
| good average specimens representing 
the better grades of work which were 
produced in the past or are now being 
produced. 

Among the older processes illustrated 





graving in line and in 


zontinting, 


stipple, mez- 


and etching. Modern 


methods described include the making 
of half-tones in black and white and in 
colors, photogravures, collotypes, litho- 
graphs and rotogravures. 
The, earliest method of 
pictures was probably that employed by 
the Chinese. We know that the Jap- 


anese borrowed the use of wood blocks | 


Buddhist | perimental flying in connection with air 


for the. multiplication of 
images in outline as early as the year 
884. About 1660 Japanese prints il- 


lustrative of popular themes began to | 


make their appearance. These were 
single sheets, inexpensive, and made as 
substitutes for the paintings of the 
genre school of that time. 

Cites History of Relief Prints. 

The earliest European relief prints 
appeared in about the year 1400. 
They were used for the divergent pur- 
poses of playing cards and religious 
worship. It is natural that the history 
of the early use of wodcust should be 
closely connected with that of printing 
from movable types. With the rapid ad- 
vance in printing after Guttenberg’s dis- 
coveries about 1450 there was a great 
increase in the number of woodcuts 
produced. 

Wood engraving, as_ distinguished 
from woodcutting, is nowhere more 
easily studied than in our own country, 
where the so-called American school 
of the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury reached a perfection which has 
probably never been surpassed. Be- 
fore the coming of the photo-mechani- 
cal processes the principal means of il- 
fustrating current literature was by the 
use of these wood engravings. The 
art is now practically extinct, owing to 
the speed and inexpensiveness of the 
more recent processes of reproduction. 


Reviews Modern Methods. 


The two modern methods of making 
relief printing blocks, and which have 
supplanted wood engraving, are line- 
eut and half-tone making. They are 
based on photography and their history 
therefore dates from the commercial 
practicability of that art. A line cut 
may be made from any original which 
is in black and white with no inter- 
mediate tones of grey. A drawing in 
black ink on white paper is suitable 
kind of “copy” while a photograph 
with all graduations from black to 
white cannot be reproduced as a line 
cut. The details of the methods of 
making both line cuts and half tones are 
explained in the traveling exhibits, af- 
fording a clear understanding of the 
way the greater part of our newspapers 
and magazines are illustrated. 

Intaglio printing includes such widely 
differing processes as the rotogravure 
methods of today and the line engrav- 
ings of the time of Albrecht Durer, in 
1500. All printing plates of this class 
; have both raised and sunken portions 
which, however, are utilized in the op- 
posite manner to that of relief print- 
ing. In Intaglio printing it is the hol- 
lows’ of the plate which are filled with 
ink and which transfer the picture of 
the sheet of paper. From Durer’s time 


ducing these ink-holding hollows in the 
printing plate. Four hundred years 
ago such furroughs, corresponding to 
the picture to be printed, had to be en- 
graved entirely by hand—the work of 
months and even years. Modern de- 
velopments have included the use of 
photography as a controlling agent 


cutting away of the metal. 
the two’ extremes of time we find an 
interesting series of prints representa- 
tive of man’s efforts to accomplish a 
particular end. 

Intaglio Printing Displayed. 

Two means of original artistic expres- 
sion, etching and aquatinting, also come 
under the heading of Intaglio printing. 
In both processes acid is used to eat 
away portions of the printing plate, while 
the skill of the artist is shown in the 
composition of his picture and in the way 
in which he handles his acids and tools. 
When successful the resulting prints are 
faithful transcriptions of -the original 
conception, first transferred to a metal 
plate and from that to the sheets of 
paper. 

The last of the three types into which 
all prints is divided is planagraphic 
printing, and include the various kinds 
of lithographic, collotypes and the new 
aquatone prints. Again we have the de- 
velopment from the hand methods of a 
century ago, when the lithographic artist 
drew with a creasy crayon upon a piece 
of lime stone, to the precision photo- 
graphic instruments of today which 
| separate the colors and enable the 
' worker to place his designs on sheets of 





| curacy hitheto unknown. The collotype 
! and lithographic processes are those 
used most extensively for the reproduc- 
tion of paintings and drawings for fram- 


li- | 
| W. Curtain, U. S. N., to take his place. 





various types of prints are made with | 


| under 


multplying | 





| distance 


to the present day there has been a | 
constant search for new methods of pro- | 


while acids are used to do the actual | 
Between | 





thin metal at high speed and with an ac- | 
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Science 


‘Lieutenant Curtain 


a 
- 


To Fly Over Atlantic 


| Assigned to Replace Lieut. A. P. 


Snody as Pilot of Sir- 
korsky Plane. e4 


(Continued From Page 1.) 


| the Secretary of the Navy granted @ 


months’ leave to Lieutenant Lawrence 

Lieutenant Curtain left last night for 
New York to take his place in the crew 
with Captain Rene Fonck. Lieutenant 
Curtain is an experienced flier, a qualified 
naval aviator, and an expert in aeriak 
navigation. 

In 1924 and 1925 he was stationed, 
the late Commander John 
Rodgers, at the Naval Air Station at 
Pearl Harbor, and in August, 1925, he 


| was ordered to San Diego to”assist Com- 
| mander Rodgers in mgking the prepara-_ 
| tions for the West Coast-Hawaii flight. 


are woodcutting, wood engraving, en- | wy, 
| When 


Commander Rodgers came to 
Washington as Assistant Chief of. the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Lieutenant Cur- 
tain was ordered to Washington as aide 
to Adm. W. A. Moffett, Chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Student of Aviation. 

During his tour of duty in the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics he continued his 
study of aerial navigation, combining 
his study with a great amount of ex- 


navigation over both land and water. 
Partly because of his extensive knowl- 
edge of aerial navigation, Lieut. Curtain 


| Was assigned recently to duty as a pilot 


of one of PN-10’s, of which the long 
scouting squadron now being 
assembled will be, in part, composed. 


ing purposes. They also appear in some 
of our most expensive books and in enor- 
mous quantity in advertising matter 
Where quantity production makes it pos- 
sible to employ expensive methods. 

Ralph Clifton Smith of the Division of 
Graphic Arts, National Museum, under 
the Smithsonian, created the exhibits of 
which there are now six sets, two large 
and four small. Each set illustrates the 
main processes of reproduction, such as 
Japanese prints, wood cuts, wood engrav- 
ing mezzotints, etchings, aquatints, litho- 
graphs, collotypes, photogravures, rota- 
gravures, electrotypes, ink making. 

Exhibits Are Comprehensive. 

The large exhibits, weighing approxi- 
mately 400 pounds cased, contain 12 
frames on which the material is mounted. 
Each frame is 32 inches wide by 48 
inches high, adequately labeled with de- 
scriptions of specimens and processes. _ 
There are two or three specimens of 
each kind with a few historical facts 
about them and a readable, nontechnical 
description of how that kind of work is 
done. In some cases there are photo- 
graphs of the tools used, or the actual 
tools themselves. 

In the small exhibits the material is 
mounted on 25 carboards mats 14%. 
inches by 20 inches. The same field is 
coverefl as in the larger exhibits, though 
of course with less illustration. The ad- 
vantage of the small exhibits is that 
they weigh less than 30 pounds cased. 

Any of these exhibits can be obtained 
on loan by schools, libraries, art centers, 
or similar organizations with no other 
cost to the exhibitors than’the payment 
charges. 

Mr. Smith originated the exhibits in 
response to a request of the Richmond 
Printers’ Association for material to be 
used at their convention. The first of 
the large exhibits was prepared and 
loaned to the printers® Its popularity 
suggested to Mr. Smith the desirability 
of sending it to others, with the tesult 
that in less than a year a duplicate set 
had to be made to meet the demand. In 
subsequent years, to meet the demand of 
exhibitors who could not afford the ex- 
press charges on the larger cases, Mr. 
Smith developed the small Fee 

Colleges Display Exhibits. 

During the winter season of 1925-1926, 
the six Smithsonian exhibits were dis- 
played in 55 separate places scattered 
through 15 States. Each display lasted 
for an average of three weeks. The ex-” 
hibitors included six colleges, three mu- 
seums, 35 schools, four trade schools, 
two public libraries, two printers’ organ-~ 
izations and several unclassified organi- 
zations. Mr. Smith is now preparing 
exhibition schedules to return his “boxes 
of visual education” to the road. 

The outstanding feature of the dis- 
play is the fact that it links up the kinds 
of prints more often found in mustums 
and libraries with the present day pro- 
ductions which we encounter in our cur- 
rent literature. The appeal of the ex- 
hibit is therefore to the general public 
and to the specialist alike. It provides 
the student of art or of printing with’ 
an object lesson in his craft. It reveals 
the relationship of the commercial and 
artistic branches of the graphic arts. 

Other Activities Reviewed. 


This educational service on the part of 
the Smithsonian Institution and its ad-. 
ministrative departments is by no means 
new. Since its organization in 1846 as_ 
a private institution under government. 
guardianship “for the increase and diffu- ] 
sion of knowledge among men,” it has 
frequently found it possible to supple- 
ment its main work of promoting re- 
searches for new truths and publishing | 
the results thereof by other services to” 
spread knowledge. The National Mu- 
seum which it created is the foremost 
of such subsidiary activities. In addition 
it has given to other museums in this 
country over a million specimens for 
study and display. It has installed ex- 
hibits in all the great expositions of the 
last 75 years. It has supplied instru- 4% 
ments such ‘as those required by mete- ” 
orologists to students and institutions; 
Lectures by its staff and the answering” 
of some 8,000 written questions e 4 
year on scientific subjects are other 
in the diffusion of knowledge given 
the institution. 


, 
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“Circuit Court Holds Rights in 
Suit for Transportation 
Taxes Not Injured by 
Lower Court’s De- 
cree. 


Eizapetu M. Noite, ExecuTrix, AND FReED- 
prick W. Note, Executor, UNpER WILL 
AND TESTAMENT oF CHARLES H. NOLTE, 
COMPLAINANTS, VY. Hvupson NAVIGATION 
Co., DEFENDANT; UNITED STATES, APPEL- 
ANT, Vv. SAME; FarMeERS’ LOAN AND TRUST 
Co., Trustee, COMPLAINANT, V. SAME, ET 
AL.; NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK & TRUST 


Co. of ALBANY, TRUSTEE, COMPLAINANT, V. | 


Same; Circuit Court oF APPEALS, 2D CiR- 
curt; No. 385. 


The Circuit Cotirt of Appeals, Second | 


Circuit, dismissed this appeal of the 


United States from so much of the de- | 


ere of the District Court, Southern Dis- 


trict of New York, of December 1, 1925, | 


as the United States alleged to affect 
injuriously the rights of the United 
States, wherein the Governmeft’s ob- 
ject was to obtain priority over general 


creditors in the so-called free assets fund | 


resulting from the sale ordered by said 
decree, the Government’s claim 
based upon transportation taxes collected 
by the original defendant. The appellate 
court held that the rights of the United 
States were not affected by the decre. 

The full text of the case follows: 

In the matter of the claim of United 
States against Hudson Navigation Co. 

Before Manton, Hand and Mack, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 

Emory R. Buckner, U. S. Atty., of 
New York City (Sherwood E. Hall, Asst. 
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being | 


Canada, 


| ing the 


Taxation 
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Conviction on Charge of Helping 


Liquor Smugglers Upheld on A ppeal 


Freeing of Prisoners and Part of Whisky Cargo Held Vio- 
lation of Tariff Act. 


Witt1AM A. GILLESPIE AND FRANK KINZLY, 
PLAINTIFFS IN ERRor, Vv. UNITED STATES; 
Crrcurr Court oF APPEALS, 2D CIRCUIT, 
No. 321. 

The conviction of the plaintiffs in er- 
ror by the District Court, Western Dis- 
trict of New York, for violation of Sec. 
593 (b), Tariff Act of 1922, under an in- 
dictment charging them with facilitating 
the. transportation and concealment of 
cases of whisky after it had been smug- 
gled and clandestinely introduced into 
the United States from Canada, was af- 
firmed in this case. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Before Hough, Hand and Mack, cir- 
cuit judges. 

Writ of error to judgments of convic- 
tion entered in the District Court for 
the Western District of New York. 


The indictment charged that plain- | 


tiffs in error did, during the night of 


March 12-138, 1925, wrongfully, etc., fa-| 


cilitate the transportation and conceal- 


ment of certain cases of whisky of a | 
strength violative of the statute and in- | 


tended for beverage purposes, and did 
this “after the aforesaid (whisky) had 
been smuggled and clandestinely intro- 
duced into the United States from a for- 
eign country, to wit, the Dominion of 
at North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
contrary to law; that is to say, without 


any permit having been issued by the | 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue, stat- 
intoxicating liquor to be 


| ported, as required by the Tariff Act of 
| 1922 (42 Stat. 858), the defendants well 
| knowing the same to have been imported 


U. S. Atty., of New York City, of coun- | 


sel), for appellants. 

Geller, Rolston & Blanc, of New York 
City (Mansfield Ferry and David N. Mil- 
ton, both of New York City, and Irving 


| of the United States contrary to statute, | 


G. Idler, of counsel), for appellee Farm- | 
| the Tariff Act of 1922 (Comp. St. Ann. 


ers’ Loan & Trust Co. 


Murray, Aldrich & Roberts, of New 
York City (Wiliam M. Evarts and Hugh | 
L. M. Cole, both of New York City, of | 


counsel), for appellee Equitable Trust | are that, “if any person fraudulently or | 


| knowingly imports or brings into the | 
| United States * * * 
| dise, contrary to law, * 


Co. of New York. 
Opinion by Judge Mack. 
Mack, Circuit Judge: In this consoli- 


dated foreclosure and creditors’ bill cause | 2 
| concealment, or sale of such merchandise 


the United States filed a claim for trans- 
portation taxes collected on its behalf 
by the original defendant, claiming pri- 
ority over general creditors. The re- 
ceiver petitioned for instructions; the 
matter of priority was contested as be- 
tween the United States and parties to 
the cause; the claim was allowed as a 
general claim, but disallowed as to any 


| after importation, knowing the same to | 


and brought into the United States con- 
trary to law, and with the intent of de- 


fendants to deprive and defraud the | 


revenue of the United States contrary 


to law, and with the intent of defend- | 


ants to deprive and defraud the revenue 
to wit, paragraph (b) of section 593 of 


1923, Section 5481h13).” 
Provisions of Statute. 
The operative words of this statute 


Supp. 


any 


or in any 


manner facilitates the transportation, 


have been imported or brought into the 
United States contrary to law,” he shall 
be guilty of offense. 

Section 593(a) of this act (Comp. St. 


| Ann. Supp. 1923, Section 5814h12) pro- 
| vides that, if any person knowingly and 


preference or priority, by order of Au- | 


gust 4, 1924; on appeal the order was | clandestinely introduces into the United | 


(2d) 859), | 


modified ((C. C. A.) 8 F. 
by adding a provision for interest, if the 
éstate should prove more than sufficient 
to pay all general creditors in full. Pur- 


suant to the mandate, an order to this ef- | 


fect was entered in the District Court 
on August 20, 1925. No further review, 
either of the modifying order of this 
court, or of the order of August 20, 1925, 
has been sought. On December 1, 1925, 
a final decree of sale was entered in the 

| Consolidated cause. This decree was af- 
firmed in this court on appeal of other 
parties, and after the present appeal was 
taken, on April 5, 1926. 


The United States was connected with | when summoned 


| person 


the consolidated cause only as one hav- 
ing a claim, either general or, as as- 
serted, preferreg as to other general 
creditors, against defendant Hudson Navy- 
igation Company. It never 


otherwise. 
Claim of Priority Made. 


willingly, with intent fo defraud the rev- 
enue of the United States, smuggles or 


States any merchandise which should 
have been invoiced, he, his aiders and 
abettors, shall be guilty of an offense. 
Both plaintiffs in error reside 
North Tonawanda. Kinzly was at the 
time mentioned in the indictment, 


and an old friend of the police chief. 
On the evening of March 12 he had 
been out to dinner, and after returning 


home he was taking his motor car to a | 


garage, some time after 2 a. m., when 


| he encountered Kinzly on the street. 


| to Gratwick’s as quick as you can.” He | 
| says he inquired as to the identity of 
became a | 


arty to the cause by interventi PT i 
party 3 tervention or | doesn’t make any difference. 


Kinzly had been at home and in bed , 


by 
unknown to 
fied) said: 


telephone, and 
him (as 


“You had better come down 


a 


the speakér, but the voice replied: “It 


You get 


| down there as quick as you can.” 


The object of the present appeal from 


the decree of December 1, 1925, or from 
so much thereof as is alleged to affect 
injuriously the rights of the United 
States, is to obtain for the United States 
priority over general creditors in the 
80-called free assets fund resulting from 


the sale, notwithstanding the decree of | hand, it be interlocutory, then by the 


August 20, 1925. 

The government contends that our 
opinion and decision were based upon 
the assumption or possibility of the prin- 
cipal defendant’s solvency; that¢ insol- 


| then started for Gratwick’s, and on his | 


Gratwick’s 
Niagara River. 


tion, and was told by the sergeant in 


charge that “they had some booze down | 


there at the Gratwick dock.” Kinzly 


| decree of sale it is reserved for future 


vency is now established by the final de- | 


cree; that on this changed condition of 


the record the direction in the mandate | 


for further proceedings in 
with. the decision of this court makes the 
order of August °20, 1925, merely inter- 
locutory; but that, as the District Court, 
in it decree of December 1, 1925, re- 
served jurisdiction only as to those 
claims that had not already been passed 
upon, “from a practical view of the pro- 
ceedings leading up to the final decree” 


fore the effect of the decree of Decem- 
ber 1, 1925, is to make the order of 
August 20, 1925, final as to the claim 


‘to priority, and thus this decree of De- | 


cember 1, 
claim. 
der Bramwell v. U. 
a6 S. Ct. 176, 70 L. Ed. ——, Price v. 
U. S., 46 S. Ct. 180, 70 L. Ed. ——, and 
U. S. v. Butterworth-Judson Co., 46 S. 
Ct. 179, 70 L. Ed. ——, decided by the 


1925, adversely affects that 
On the merits it urges that, un- 


Supreme Court on January 11, 1926, it | 


is clearly entitled to the asserted pri- 
ority. 
=» Motion Made to Dismiss Appeal. 
"A motion to dismiss the appeal was re- 
-perved until the hearing on the merits. 
Appellees contend in support of the mo- 
tion that the United States, not having 
been a party to or intervener in the con- 
solidated cause, cannot appeal from the 
decree of sale of December 1, 1925; that 
dn any event that decree does not affect 
‘the United States adversely, for, if the 
a of August 20, 1925, 
question of preference has 
y adjudicated by it, and not by the 
now apealed from; if, on the other 


accordance | 


S. Fid. & Guar. Co., | 


be a final one, | 
been | 





| 


| judicated, 


determination. On the merits they urge 


that the decree of August 20, 1925, is | 


final, and that the failure to have it, or 
our decision upon which it was based, 
reviewed, bars further consideration as 
res adjudicata, and that in any event our 
decision, right or wrong, has become the 
law of the case, upon which the parties 


| relied in connection with the sale. 


We are in entire agreement with the 
contention that the rights of the United 
States are unaffected by the decree of 
December 1, 1925. Whatever the Dis- 
trict Judge might then have thought as 


| to the finality of the decree of August 
; | 20, 
the government’s claim was not contem- | 
plated or included as so reserved. There- | 


1925, he did not in the decree of 
sale redetermine the matter; he merely 
directed payment of claims in such or- 
der and amount as had been or should be 
allowed, and reserved jurisdiction upon 
application for preference to direct pay- 
ment thereof, “in case such preference 
is or has heretofore been allowed.” If 
the matter.of priority over general cred- 
itors had theretofore been finally ad- 
the decree of sale did not, as 
it could not, effectively, change it; if, on 
the other hand, despite the fact that the 
District Court, as well as this court, nec- 
essarily assumed the order of August 
4, 1924, to be final, the decree of August 
20, 1925, to be interlocutory, the ques- 


| tion of priority remains for further final 


determination under this reservation and 
unaffected by the decree of sale. As the 
United States is neither a party to the 
cause nor adversely affected by the terms 
of the decree, it cannot appeal therefrom. 

As the motion to dismiss the appeal 
must be granted, we are thereby neces- 
sarily precluded from expressing any 
opinion, either on the finality of the ear- 
lier decree or on the merits of the con- 
troversy. 

Appeal dismissed. 

July 13, 1926. 


im- | 


merchan- | 


in | 
and | 


had been for a long time the chief of | 
the local police; Gillespie is a merchant, | 


{ that 


he testi- 


was a lumber yard on the | 
Kinzly thereupon tele- | 
phoned the police station for informa- | 


way encountered Gillespie, was hailed, 
and got into Gillespie’s car, with the 
result that in that vehicle both the de- 
fendants went to a portion of Gratwick’s 
yard fronting on the river. 

Earlier in the evening a patrolman 
had observed what he evidently thought 
were motors laden with liquor driving 
toward Buffalo. He reported this to the 
sergeant in charge at police headquar- 
ters, whereupon this sergeant, with two 
patrolmen, took the police wagon and 
began a search along the river. 

They went to “Gratwick’s,” a lumber 
yard, “one of the biggest in the city,” 
filled with high piles of lumber, with 
roadways between the piles. 
the end of one of these roadways, said 
end being about 20 feet from the dock 
or river edge, one of the patrolmen saw 
some men, as he put it, “standing on 
the dock.” Some of the men ran away, 


at the dock or river edge was a tug, and 
the men who had been found on the 
dock when the police party came down 
{the road through the lumber piles were 
engaged (as the patrolmen put it) in 
“loading whisky from the boat into” one 
of the motor cars (three in number), 
which were also on the dock at the 
‘time of discovery. 

Further, when the police discovered 
what was going on, there is direct evi- 
dence that an unknown quantity of liquor 
had been unladen from the tug, and was 
either lying on the dock or had already 
been carried away by motors. The ser- 
geant in charge telephoned the station 
house for assistance, and 
| policemen came to the dock, who with 
the others seemed to have unloaded from 
the tug some more whisky, and subse- 
quently convoyed back to the station 
house and locked up the men who sur- 
rendered when the first police party 
came in sight. 

In the language of the sergeant in 
charge, “We got the thing pretty well 





cleaned up” when the “chief and Mr. | 


Gillespie came down” in Gillespie’s car. 


At that time one of the motor cars found | 


Estates 


Creditors 


About at | 


but two or three were arrested, because | 


| tion 


some more | 


| business. 


Writ of Certiorari 
Asked in Refund Suit 


Over Income Taxes 


Firm Having Net Loss in 
1919 Seeks Return of 
Part of Payment 


in 1918. 


AUBURN & ALTON COAL Co. Vv. UNITED STATES. 

The Auburn & Alton Coal Company 
has filed a petition in the Supreme Court 
of the United States for a writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Court of Claims to review 
its judgment in favor of the United 
States rendered January 18, 1926. 

Petitioner brought suit in the Court 
of Claims to recover from the United 
States a part of the income and excess | 
profits taxes assessed and collected from | 
it for 191%. The facts were not in dis- 
pute and were submitted to the court in 
the form of an agreed statement of fact 
in which it is stipulated that if peti- 
tioner is entitled to any recovery, it is | 
entitled to judgment for $46,901.10 and 
interest. 

One Issue Is Presented. 





Only one issue is presented—an issue 
which calls for the interpretation of sec- 
204 of the Revenue Act of 1918 
which, under certain circumstances, per- 
mits a taxpayer who suffered a “net 
loss” in 1919 to obtain a refund of a 
part or all of the income and profits 
taxes paid by him for the previous year. 

Petitioner is an Illinois corporation, 
organized in 1900 for the purpose 
(among other purposes) of “mining and 
selling coal.” Thereafter and until the 
times hereinafter mentioned, it was ac- 
tively engaged in that business. Upon 
organization and from time to time 
thereafter it purchased coal mines, min- 
ing rights, mining equipment, and other | 
property and property rights, that it 
needed and used in the operation of its 


No Profits in 1919. 

In the calendar year 1918 it earned a 
“net taxable income” of $141,999.84, 
upon which the Government assessed 
and collected excess and profits taxes in 
the sum of $96,729.01. In the following 
year, 1919, it had no “net taxable in- 
come” but, on the contrary, sustained a 





on the dock by the policemen who first 
arrived was being used by one of the 
policemen to carry whisky to the sta- 
tion house, and the sergeant testifies 


| that when Gillespie arrived on the scene 


he almost immediately inquired, “Where 
is the other car?” The sergeant went 
into the office of the lumber yard, which 


was within 100 feet of the place where | 
the tugboat was lying, in order to tele- | 
| phone. 


He was there for a time not 
| clearly stated, and 
the tugboat had gone. 

The plaintiffs in error were near by, 


| and Gillespie invited the party to get 


into his car, whereupon in that car the 
police force, including the chief of police, 


| departed from Gratwick’s, leaving the | 
motor cars which had been originally | 
discovered by the sergeant’s party still | 


on the dock, unless (according to some 


of the evidence) one of the cars had | 


been driven off after Kinzly arrived and 
took charge, and while the sergeant was 
in the lumber yard office telephoning. 


Kinzly Denies Testimony. 


when he emerged | 
| the petitioner’s 





Most of the foregoing testimony was 
denied by Kinzly; but there is no doubt 
from Gratwick’s dock he went di- 
rect to the 
geant’s patrol. The only 
given of this conduct was that he “didn’t 
think we had anything on them.” The 
whisky seized by the sergeant’s patrol 


was subsequently turned over to the pro- | 
The jury found both | 


hibition agents. 
defendants guilty, and they brought this 
| writ. 

Martin Conboy, of New York city, for 
plaintiffs in error. 

Percy R. Smith, Assistant United 
States Attorney, of Buffalo, N. Y. 


above). It was proven 
bearing Canadian labels, 
within the territorial 


facts as 
whisky, 
| brought 


was 


the boat when tied up to the soil of 
the United States, and as to another 


States from the tug described on the 
night in question, and it was further 


arrived at Gratwick’s were busied 
landing the whisky. 


fer from these facts that all of these 


secreting the liquor so landed. 

Plaintiffs in error, however, are not 
any offense under the National 
bition Law; 
any connection with their crime, except 





States of the whisky in the manner 
above described unlawful, for reasons 
not necessarily having a connection with 
revenue. The statute relied upon, and 
above quoted, does not speak of smug- 
gling; that statutory words in Section 
593(b) are to bring into the United 
States.” 

It is in Section 593(a) that punish- 
ment is prescribed for one who “smug- 
gles or clandestinely introduces into the 
United States any merchandise which 
should have been invoiced,” etc. 

Thus the indictment herein goes fur- 
ther than is necessary under section 
593 (b). Under that section the de- 
fendants would be guilty if, after the 
whisky had been “brought into the 
United States,” they “in any manner 
facilitated the transportation, conceal- 
ment, or sale” therefor; whereas they 
are accused of facilitating the “trans- 
portation and concealment” of certain 
whisky after it had been “smuggled 
and clandestinely introduced into the 
United States.’’ 

The language of the. indictment is 
; not, however, harmful; for, while it 
g may be admitted that bringing into the 


station house and turned | 
loose the prisoners obtained by the ser- | 
explanation | 


| was practically adopted against the view 


| smuggling. 
Mack, Circuit Judge (after stating the | 
that | 
| Case accepted and elaborated the defini- 
waters | 
and as to a part thereof remained on | 


part was landed upon soil of the United | 


proven that the men who either fled or | 
surrendered when the first police party | 
in | 
The jury could in- | 


men were engaged in transporting and | 
| there, there were also goods brought 


accused of “running” this liquor, or of | 
Prohi- | 
nor does that statute have 


to render the bringing into the United | 





net loss of $63,501.30, which came about 
in this way: 

On September 30, 1919, petitioner sold 
its mines, equipment, etc., at a loss of 
$75,789.50; during that year, and on | 
other transactions, it made a profit of 
$12,288.11; with the result that upon the | 
whole of its business operations in 1919 
it sustained a net loss of $63,501.39. 

If these two years (1918 and 1919) be | 
considered together as a unit, it will be 
observed that in that two-year period 
“net taxable income” 
amounted to $78,498.45 and that the tax | 
thereon amounted to $96,729.01. In |} 
other words, in this two-year period it 
took petitioner’s entire “‘net taxable in- 
come” and $18,230.56 of its capital to | 
pay its Federal income and profits taxes. 

Robert N. Miller and Hames H. Hoar- 
grett are counsel for the petitioner. 


United States mercnandise contrary to 
law is not necessarily smuggling, it is 
undoubtedly true that all goods smug- 
gled and clandestinely introduced into 
the United States are necessarily 
brought into that country contrary to | 
law. | 
Smuggling is a word to be interpreted 
by reference to Keck v. United States, | 
172 U. S. 434, 19 S. Ct. 264, 43 L. Ed. | 
505, a case decided upon unusual con- 
sideration. We think the court’s es- 
sential position is stated at pages 442, 
443 (19 S. Ct. 254) and the opinion 
of Lowell, J., in United States v. Jordan, 
Fed. Cas. No. 15498, 2 Low. 537, 


of the minority that§the actual unlad- 
ing of goods on the shore was not an 
essential ingredient of the offense of 


Definition of Smuggling. 
Substantially the cuurt in the Keck 


tion of “smuggling” given in 1 Hawk. 
P. C. c. 30, Section 1 (Ed. 1824): 
“Smuggling consists in bringing on 
shore, or in carrying from the shore, 
dutiable goods, wares, or mechandise, 
for which duty had not been paid, or 
goods the importation of which is pro- 
hibited.” That, under this definition, 
smuggled goods were lying on Grat- 
wick’s dock when the police sergeant’s 
party appeared there, is beyond all 
question. 

But, if there were smuggled goods 





into the United States contrary to law. 
In fact, all the whisky still on the tug, 
while it was not yet smuggled, was in 
the United States and unlawfully 
brought there, because, as charged in 
the indictment, it was brought in with- 
out a permit. See, on the nature of 
smuggling, United States v. Thomas, 
Fed. Cas. No. 16473, 4 Ben. 370; and, 
as to the applicability of section 593 
(b) of the Tariff Act to the “running”’ 
of liquor, vide Nounes v. United States 
(C. C. A.) 4 Fed. (2d) 833; Bailey v. 
United States (C. C. A.) 5 F. (2d) 437; 
United States v. Cardwell (D. C.) 9 F. 
(2d) 146. 

The first count in the Keck Case was 
based on R. S. Section 3082 (Comp. 
St. Section 5785), substantially identi- 
cal with section 593 (b) of the Tariff 
Act of 1922. That count was held in- 
sufficient—and there was no. dissent on 
this point—because of the failure to 
specify in the indictment in what way 
the importation was contrary to law. 
In the indictment before us it is spe- 
cifically charged in the allegation that 
the importation was without the re- 
quired permit. 

However inartistic the indictment in 
this case may be, it is clear that it was 
intended to charge the offense created | 
by section 593 (by, and not that 
created by section 5693 (a). These de- 
fendants are not cnarged with having 
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Customs Rulings 


Tax Digest 


Principles Involved in Latest Decisions and 
Administrative Rulings. 


gr enaai are printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 
Standard Library-Index and File Cards approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries, and filed for reference. 


TRANSPORTATION TAX: Claim for Allowed As General Claim: Consolidated 


Foreclosure. 


N consolidated foreclosure and creditors bill, Government’s claim for transporta- 
tiord tax collected on its behalf allowed as general claim by decree which was 
modified, allowing interest if estate should prove more than sufficient, to pay all 


general creditors.—Nolte v. Hudson Navigation Co. 


2nd Circuit.) Ifdex p. 2406, Col. 1. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, 


Indebtedness Held Acknowledged 
By Issue of Script For Dividend 


Court Rules Directors Committed Corporation to Pay 
Cost if Bonds Were Refused. 


Bia BEND CoAL M1NING Co. v. EMPIRE TIRE 
& Rupaer Corp.; District Court, NEw 
JERSEY. 

Scrip issued by a corporation pur- 
suant to its directors’ resolution, for the 

payment of accrued and declared divi- 


dends, was held, in this case, to be a | 


certificate of the amount declared by 
the directors to be due for such divi- 
dends, and the holders entitled to pay- 
ment in full. 

The full text of the case foliows: 

Appearances: Scott Scammell, attor- 
ney for receiver, and Herbert J. Lyall, 
attorney for creditors committee, repre- 
senting exceptants. Ellis L. Pierson, at- 
torney for claimants. 

Memorandum, Runyon, District Judge: 

This mater arises upon exceptions to 
the report of Edward M. Hunt, the Spe- 
cial Master, to whom were referred the 
claims of Mrs. Louise Morrison Murray 





and Mrs. Anne Apgar Murray, holders | 


of scrip issued by the defendant corpora- 
tion prior to the institution of the pres- 
ent receivership, and by virtue of which 
Mrs. Louise Murray claims $10,500, and 
Mrs. Anne Murray claims $13,500, each 
with interest from December 31, 1917. 
These claims when originally presented 


were disallowed by the receivers, and the | 
from such disallowance were | 


appeals 
dismissed. Subsequently, however, the 
orders of dismissal were vacated, and 
the reference made to Mr. Hunt. 


Mr. Hunt made his report, finding in | 


the full 
interest; 


favor of both claimants for 
amount of their claims with 


; hence this present proceeding. 
which gave | 


The original resolution 
rise to this matter in difference was 
passed by the directors of the defendant 
corporation on January 24, 1918, and is 


| in the following terms: 


“Resolved: That the proper 
of the Company be instructed to pay the 
7 per cent dividend on Preferred Stock 
accumulated to 12-31-17 by 
stockholders of record of 3-10-18 of scrip 


of the Company bearing 4 per cent an- | 


nual interest convertible during 1918 at 
option of the holders into 7 per cent pre- 


into common stock of the Company at 
$7 per share, and unconverted scrip to 
be paid in cash in option of directors. 

“Stockholders entitled to scrip can no- 
tify the Corporation of their election to 
receive preferred stock in lieu of scrip 
before 3-31-18 shall be entitled to divi- 


cessories to the smuggling; they are 
charged with having facilitated the 
transportation of the goods after they 
had been smuggled, and with knowledge 
that they had been brought into the 
country contrary to law. 

It is unnecessary to determine 
whether, as used in this indictment, 
the word “smuggling” is to be given a 
meaning different from that given to 
it by the majority of the court in the 
Keck Case; that is to say, as synony- 
mous with “brought into’? the country. 
We say this because, if, as here used, 
it means and was intended to mean 
“brought into” the country, and there 
unlading, may be treated as surplusage, 
inasmuch as the offense created by sec- 
tion 593 (b) is established, if it be 
proven that the goods were brought 
into the country contrary to law, even 
though they were never unladen. 


Whatever possible doubt there may | 


be on this record, whether the smug- 
glers made away with any goods which 
they, and not the police, had unladen, 
there was sufficient evidence for a jury 
to find that, when the defendants ar- 
rived, goods were there which had been 
“brought into’ the United States con- 
trary to law—that is, without the re- 
quired permit—and that these disap- 
peared. 

The evidence being clear that there 
was to defendants’ knowledge whisky 
brought into this country at the time 
and place alleged, contrary to law, did 
the plaintiffs in error facilitate the 
transportation and concealment of the 
same? We think there was testimony 
from which a jury could find that they 
did; Kinzly as principal, and Gillespie 
as at least an aider and abettor, under 
Criminal Code, Section 332 (Comp. St. 
Section 10506). y 

Without dwelling on the evidence, 
confused and for the most part un- 
willing, as to just what whisky was on 
land when the raiding party arrived, and 
what became of it, it was plain that not 
all the whisky brought in was captured 
and kept, and there was also evidence 
that some of the whisky brought in was 
abandoned under the direction of Kinz- 
ly. It is plain that the escape of the 
tug, the abandonment of the rum run- 
ners’ motor cars, and the discharge of 
the captured men were acts facilitating 
the transportation and concealment of 
each and every bottle of whisky that 
was on the tug on the trip in question. 

Judgment affirmed. 





dend on such preferred stock from Jan- 
uary,1.” 

The language‘of the scrip units issued 
pursuant to the above resolution may be 
gathered from a reading of the follow- 
ing, which is typical: 

“No. 890 Scrip 
“Certificate $2,817.50 
“Empire Tire & Rubber Corporation. 
“(Incorporated under the laws of 
Virginia.) 

“This is to certify that Anne Apgar 
Murray is entitled to Two Thousand, 
Eight Hundred, Seventeen Dollars and 
Fifty Cents payable at the option of the 
Directors of the Empire Tire and Rub- 
ber Corporation, together with interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, such 
amount representing accumulated divi- 
dend on 4021-2 shares of preferred 
stock of this corporation to, December 
31, 1917. 

“This certificate is exchangeable at 
the option of the owner for preferred 
stock at $100 per share or common stock 
at $7 per share, or part in each. Frac- 
tional shares will not be issued, but any 
fractional parts must be paid for in cash. 

“Empire Tire & Rubber Corporation, 

“J. E. BAUM, 
“President. 

“Attest: 

“Trenton, N. J., 

“3-31-1918. 

“H. R. NASON, Secretary.” 

The question here involved is as to the 
legal effect of the resolution above set 


| forth; whether or not the authorization 


therein contained created a debt owing 
by the corporation to those who should 
become owners of the scrip certificates is- 
sued pursuant to said resolution. 

In other words, was everything which 


the resolution contemplated as payment 


officers | 


of accrued and declared dividends accom- 
plished in its entirety by the issuance 


| and delivery of the scrip certificate to 


issue to | 





| 
| 
| 


the person entitled to receive it? If 
such was the case, there is no further 
room for argument. 

If the scrip certificate, executed and 
delivered to the holder, was not a mere 


; evidence of indebtedness, but was the ac- 
ferred stock of the Company at par or 


tual discharge thereof, albeit paid in ex- 
changeable coin, the claimant’s demands 
must fall, based as they “are upon an 
entirely different interpretation of the 
resolution. 

A careful reading of the resolution 
convinces me that the directors of the 
company had in mind both the payment 


| of a dividend and the utmost possible 
smuggled the goods, or with being ac- | 


conservation of cash, and that the issu- 
ance of the scrip was a move toward 
the accomplishment of the twofold pur- 
pose. 


It does not appear to me, however,’ 


that the scrip was designed to be any- 
thing more than an interest bearing cer- 
tification of the amount declared by the 
directors to be due for such dividend, 
and being exchangeable for either pre- 
ferred or common stock at certain fixed 
ratios, if the holders thereof were minded 
to cooperate with the directors in such 
exchange, and thereby leave them the 
money equivalent for working capital. 

The resolution also contemplates that 
there may be those to whom the ex- 
change proposition will not appeal, and 
such contingency is;met by the further 
provision, ‘and unconverted scrip to be 
paid in cash in option of directors.” 

This latest provision to me is convinc- 
ing. If the scrip had been considered 
payment in full, the directors certainly 
would have gone no further than to as- 
sure the holders thereof of their willing- 
ness to accept that scrip payment for 
purchase of the company’s stock. 

If the issuance of scrip had paid the 
company’s dividend, why should the di- 
rectors have said concerning the por- 
tion remaining unconverted, that it was 
“to-be paid in cash in option of direc- 
tors’—not exchangeable for cash as for 
stock, but paid in cash. 

These directors didn’t want to pay out 
money. They hoped every holder of scrip 
would exchange it for stock, in order 
that there might be assured to the com- 
pany “the continued use of this amount 
as working capital” as expressed in the 
President’s leter of February 20, 1918, 
addressed to stockholders. 

And if the issuance of sctip was the 
payment of the dividend, there would 
have been neither sense nor logic in 
dangling a cash payment before those 
who were disinclined to exchange their 
scrip for stock. 

The wording of the scrip certificate 
only serves to strengthen this view. 

“This is to certify that Anna Apgar 
Murray is entitled to Two Thousand, 
Eight Hundred, Seventeen Dollars and 
Fifty Cents, payable at the option of 
the directors of the Empire Tire and 
Rubber Corporation, together with in- 
terest.” 

As I read this language it is unequiv- 
ocal and certifies to the existence of an 
actual money debt of the Company; a 
debt which is “payable.” 

Payable at the option of the Directors 


Duties 


nw] 


Classifications 


Papier Mache Boxes 
Assessed as of Pulp 


Customs Court Overrules Clase 
sification as of Chief Value 
of Mineral Substance. 


The Customs Court at New York, in 
sustaining protests of the F. W. Wool- 
worth Co., of Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York; also the J. Halpern Co., of 
Pittsburgh, the New York Merchandise 
Co., Abraham & Straus, R. H. Macy 
& Co. Inc., and Bernard Judae & Co., 
of New York, rules that certain mer- 
chandise described as candy boxes, pa- 
pier mache candy containers, Hallowe’en 
novelties, Easter rabbits, chickens, ducks 
and other figures, should not have been 
returned for duty as articles in chief 
value of earthy or mineral substances, 
decorated, not specially provided for, un- 
der paragraph 214, tariff act of 1922, 
at’ 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Judge Young, in finding in favor of 
the importers, holds that duty should 
have been taken as articles in chief value 
of pulp or glue, at either 25 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 1303 of the 
1922 act, or at 25 per cent under para- 
graph 42. The collector’s classification 
at the 40 per cent rate is therefore set 
aside by the court. 

(Protests 154438-G-4696, etc.). 


Taxes on Foodstuffs 4 
Increased in France 


Trade Commissioner at Paris 
Also Reports Advance On 
Rates on Automobiles. 


David S. Green, Trade Commissioner 
at Paris, has advised the Department 
of Commerce, that Department has just 
announced, that the consumption taxes 
on a list of foodstuffs, and the internal 
taxes on gasoline, alcohol and certain 
other products, have been increased in 
France by the fiscal law of August 3, as 
part of the new Poincare government’s 
program of economic rehabilitation. 

The increased rates, Mr. Green re- 
ported, apply to sugar, sugar candy, 
glucose, coffee, chicory and other coffee 
pimento, vanilla, tea spices and salt. 

The increase rate of internal tax on 
gasoline and kerosene is 40 francs per 
hectoliter. The increased rate of con- 
sumption tax on alcohol is 1320 francs 
per hectoliter of pure alcohol. The con- 
sumption tax on liquid carbonic acid is 
fixed at eight francs per kilogram. 

Other changes include increases in the 
guarantee and assay charges on articles 
of gold, silver and platinum and increases 
in internal taxes on automobiles, min- 
eral water, stearic acid and candles, auto- 
matic lighters and distributors, vinegar 
acetic acid. 


Elastic Cords Held Dutiable 
At 35 Per Cent Ad Valorem 


The United States Customs Court, in 
sustaining protests of Calhoun Robbins 
& Co., of New York, changed the classi- 
fication of certain cotton elastic cords 
and silk elastic cords.' According to the 
record in the case at the bar, the mer- 
chandise in question, returned as braids, 
was taxed with duty at the rate of 90 
per cent advalorem under the provisions 
of paragraph 1430, tariff act of 1822. 

Judge Howell, in his opinion in favor 
of the importer, now fixes duty on the 
cotton elastic cords at 35 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 913 of the 
1922 act, and on the silk cords, at 55 
per cent ad valorem under the provisions 
of paragraph 1207. The action of the col- 
lector in taking duty under said para- 
graph 1430 is therefore set aside by the 
court. 

(Protests 114653-G-17998-25 
431-G-38935-25.) 


and 119- 


Reduction in Duty Granted 
On Aluminum Thumb Pieces 


The United States Custom Court, in 
sustaining a protet of the Rockford 
Manufacturers’ & Shippers’ Association, 
of Chicago, finds that certain aluminum 
thumbpiece blanks assessed for duty by 
the collector at the rate of 40 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 399, Tariff 
Act of 1922, as manufactures of metal 
not specially provided for, should have 
been taxed at the rate of 9 cents per 
pound under the provision of paragraph 
374 of the same act for “aluminum 
"2 * planks.” 

Judge Fischer writes the court’s con- 
clusions in this case. 

(Protest 3917-G-65908.) 
to be sure, but in view of the wording 
which precedes it, this option can in 
no way be stretched into a denial of the 
actual debt; rather must it refer to the 
time of payment. 

To me the situation seems clear. The 
original resolution created a company 
debt, and the holders of unconverted 
scrip—in this case the two claimants— 
should be entitled to payment in full 
for the respective amounts certified to 
be due them. 

I have purposely refrained from dis- 
cussing any other phases of this con- 
troversy, or from citing various author- 
ities as bearing upon the same, and for 
this reason: 

The report of Mr. Hunt, the Special 
Master, as I view it, is an able exposi- 
tion of the whole question, and with its 
premises and conclusions I am altogether 
in accord. It.therefore seems unneces- 
sary to go again over the ground which 
he has so well and so thoroughly covered. 

Suffice it to say that I would ask that 
his report be taken and considered as an 
integral part of this memorandum, 

The exceptions to said report are over- 
ruled and the report is sustained. An 
order following the recommesdationg 
thereof may be submitted. 

September 4, 1926. 
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Water 


Power 


American Guidance 
Has Renovated Haiti, 
Says Doctor Mead 


Progress and Achievements 
Under Occupation Re- 
viewed by Director of 
Reclamation. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 

Louis Borno; W. W. Cumberland, finan- 
cial adviser; Commander F. H. Cooke, 
U. S. Navy, head of the Public Works 
Service; Dr. C. S. Butler, M. C., U. S. 
N., Sanitary Engineer; Knowles Ryer- 
son, of the Bureau Agriculture Tech- 
nique; Major Geiger and Lieutenant 
Hayne D. Bouden, of the aeronautic 
branch of the U. S. Marine Corps. The 
work of these fliers was of special value 
to my investigations because they have 
made an exceedingly instructive photo- 
graphic map of the region which I went 
there to study. 

Fifteen years ago irrigation, or any 
other kind of rural development would 
have been impossible if not unthinkable 
in this republic, because of the political 
chaos and civic disorder that prevailed. 
Men on land could not work their farms. 

If they showed themselves they were 
almost certain to be impressed into a 
revolutionary army, consequently they 
were in hiding. If the women tried to 
market the products they grew, they 
risked being robbed of their goods on the 
way to town, or of their money on the 
way home. The result was poverty un- 
believable, fear and rapid decline in agri- 
culture and industry. 

Ill-Fated Executives. 

In the 108 years preceding American 
occupation, 17 of the 24 presidents were 
deposed by revolution. Of the other 
seven, one was poisoned, one killed by 
an explosion in the palace. The pres- 
idential term in those turbulent days 
was, by law, seven years. 

Here is what it actually was between 
August, 1911, and July, 1925: 

Leconte, elected August 14, 1911, in 
office 11 months, 24 days, blown up in 
palace. 

Auguste, elected August 8, 1912, in 
office eight months, 24 days, died by 
poison. 

Creste, elected May 14, 1913, in office 
eight months, 24 days, deposed by revo- 
lution. 

Zamor, elected February 8, 1914, in 
office eight months, 20 days, deposed by 
revolution. 

Theodore, elected November 7, 1914, 
in office three months, 15 days, deposed 
by revolution. 

Guillaume Sam, elected March, 1915, 
in office four months, killed by mob. 

Neither elections or deposals of presi- 
dents were participated in by the mass 
of the people. The government was 
simply a conflict between gangs seeking 
spoils. 

The murder of Guillaume Sam was the 
result of his having arbitrarily arrested 
167 prominent citizens opposed to him, 
one of whom was a former president. 
These prisoners had been summarily ex- 
ecuted on July 27, 1915, the day before 
the murder of President Sam. 

“To end this situation, the United 
States and Haiti signed a treaty at Port- 
au-Prince on September 16, 1915, which 
was subsequently ratified by the United 
States Senate and the Haitian govern- 
ment. The preamble to this treaty ex- 
plains its purpose and describes what 
has happened. 

Part of it reads as follows: 

“The Republic of Haiti desiring to 
remedy the present condition of its reve- 
nues and finances, to maintain the tran- 
quilty of the Republic, carry out plans 
for the economic development and pros- 
perity of the Republic and its people; 

“And the United States being in full 
sympathy with all these aims and ob- 
jects and desiring to contribute in all 
proper ways to their accomplishment 
* Re 


The convention that was based on 
these purposes provided for the nomina- 
tion by the President of the United 
States and the appointment by the 
President of Haiti of certain officials, 
who included those with whom I came 
in personal contact. 

Progress Under Americans. 

These officials when they went there 
seemed to face a disagreeable and un- 
popular duty. They had in some way 
to erfd a chaos of murder, brigandage 
and waste of government revenues. 

They were in a position to collect 
revenues and pay bills, something the 
republic had been failing to do; and 
if they had done these things and 
nothing more, they would have dis- 
charged the duty for which they were 
sent there. It is fortunate for Haiti 
and for the world that these officials 
and their successors took a responsi- 
ble view of their duties and opportuni- 
ties. 

All these officials were men fitted by 
education and special training for their 
particular tasks. Most of them had al- 
ready demonstrated their administrative 
ability in other responsible positions. 
They saw how far Haiti had to go to be 
capable of self-government and they un- 
dertook the task of leading the mass of 
the people along that road, with both 
sympathy and farsighted vision. 

They had to deal with 2,000,000 people 
whose ancestors from Africa had been 
trapped into slavery of unbelievable 
cruelty. It had none of the eedeeming 
features of this institution as it once 
existed in this country. When these peo- 
ple escaped from this thralldom, they fell 
under the control of ignorant tyrants of 
their own race, and the American occu- 
pation found a people filled with fear, 
ignorant and superstitious. 

One of the first tasks was 
honesty and efficiency into the 
tration of the Government, to 
the taxes levied were collected, 
economy ruled in their 
That had been done. 

The next step was to create conditions 
~hbiah would make healthful and orderly 


to bring 
adminis- 
see that 
and that 
expenditure. 


Irrigation 
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Economic Questions 


Department. of Interior Reviews Changes in Its, Administration 


Greater Efficiency 


Is Claimed in Work 


‘“‘Antiquated Processes” Cast 
Aside in Past 3 Years, 
It Is Announced. 


A comparative summary of changes 
effected during the last three years in 
the Department of the Interior is shown 
in an announcement issued September 
14 by the department reviewing the work 
of the different bureaus and commissions 
included within its organization. Ef- 
forts of the Department of the Interior, 
according to the announcement, have 
been directed toward “discontinuance of 
antiquated processes and simplification 
of methods for the transaction of ‘its 
complex affairs.” 

Included in the announcement is a 
summary of the activities of the General 
Land Office, Reclamation Service, Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Geological Survey, the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board, and the develop- 
ment of the waterpower opportunities 
of the Columbia and Colorado Rivers. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 


living possible. Port-au-Prince was 
then a pest hole. The smells from the 
filth in its streets reached far out to sea. 

When the National City Bank estab- 
lished a branch there, mosquitoes came 
in armies from the open walls located 
inside and outside of the building. The 
men who worked in the bank had to 
wrap brown paper around their ankles 
to protect them from the mosquitoes 
while they worked. 

The bank manager changed all this. 
Home authorities wrote to him that he 
had mistaken his calling and ought to 
be a sanitary engineer. 

Port-au-Prince Sanitary. 


Today Port-au-Prince is as clean and 
sanitary as Washington. The Public 
Health Service is building dispensaries 
and holding clinics in remote mountain 
hamlets where before the sick and 
maimed people knew nothing of the ben- 
efits of modern medical science an 
sanitation. 

Hundreds wait along shaded roadsides 
for the visits of the physicians. Even 
the voodoo doctors come to be treated. 

Statistics are unusually dreary things, 
but the sanitation statistics of Haiti are 
eloquent. In July of this year the rural 
clinics dealt with 48,000 patients. 
of these were in remote mountain vil- 
lages. Nearly 24,000 syphilitic patients 


| were dealt with. 


It takes little imagination to realize 
what this means in the removal of pain, 
the lengthening of life, increase in 
strength and ability to perform the tasks 


4 necessary to the development and up- 


building of this country. 

Haiti is today far advanced in the 
character of its country roads. Under 
the American occupation, hundreds of 
miles of roads haye been properly graded 
and hard surfaced with a,limestone rock 
which abounds everywhere. 

Hundreds of other miles are being 
constructed. Scores of mountain torrents 
which formerly had to be forded have 
been or are being bridged. 

Travel for people and goods has been 
made safe by the constabulary. It is 
being made cheap and easy by the Pub- 
lic Works Service. 

The result is shown in increasing 
production on the small farms, in- 
creasing business in cities and towns. 
Here and there the negro cultivator is 
laying up money. A few have reached 
the unbelievable opulence of being able 
to own Ford cars. 

One of the pressing problems is the 
education of a people of whom nine 
out of ten are unable to read and 
write, who know nothing of the world 
they live in and who for centuries of 
slavery have been not only encouraged 
but compelled not to think. The chil- 
dren can be reached in the public 
schools, of which many are being built 
all over the country, but the parents of 
these children need to know something 
of what is going on in the world. 

To this end traveling motion-picture 
shows traverse the country roads, loud- 
speaking radios are being installed 
everywhere throughout the country and 


the people are being told in simple | 


language the things they need to know. 
Progress Financed. 

These marvelous indications of prog- 
ress, the result of sympathetic insight 
and efficient direction, are not being paid 
for out of borrowed money. They are 
being paid for out of income. No debt 
is being created to add to the future tax 
burden. 

On the contrary, in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1926, the public debt was 
diminished by about $2,500,000. During 
the same period the Government income 
increased $2,500,000, exports increased 
nearly half a million dollars and imports 
diminished by about $200,000. 

These results are being secured be- 
cause the management of the Govern- 
ment is as thrifty and economical as that 
of any New England farm. 

No such results could come from an 
alien occupation if it had to encounter a 
hostile public sentiment and the opposi- 
tion of the ruling authorities. Haiti is 
progressing largely because the country 
has an educated, enlightened president. 

President Louis Borno was an able 
lawyer and a man of wide experience be- 
fore he assumed his present duties. He 
is giving to these social and economic 
reforms cordial cooperation and support. 
He is perhaps the most ardent advocate 
of reclamation through irrigation. 

Because of this union of effort of the 
native and American authorities, this 
coordinated and orderly program of im- 
provement and development promises to 
go on without interruption or active op- 
position from the reactionary forces of 
the island. 


| continuing process. 


Some | 


The United States is the biggest 
known organized business. Its annual 
operating expenses are $3,529,643,000 and 
its assessed valuation is around $125,- 
000,000,000. Its general manager is the 
Chief Executive of the United States, 
elected by the people, and its routine 
business is directed through ten depart- 
ments, each by a Secretary appointed 
and responsive to the President. 

Our Republic is the most successful 
demonstration of representative govern- 
ment known. 

In effect its business is operated as a 
trust; its supervising board is the Con- 
gress of the United States, elected by 
the people, who serve in Congress as 
directors of this corporation. 

Quality of service is of first appeal to 
a profession. Money is the dominant 
quest of business. A priori government 
service is a profession and its ethics 
should be preserved. 

The Government owes us protection 
for life, liberty, and aid in the pursuit 
of happiness, but nothing more. Our 
Government is constituted by our fellow 
men and our first obligation is to serve 
them. The title of “public servant’ is 
peculiarly applicable to employes of this 
Government, for service is their first ob- 
ligation. 

There are two methods of operating 
a department of government. The Sec- 
retary may evolve and direct a covering 
policy or it may be done by bureaus, 
functioning as independent units. Both 
have been tried in the history of the 
Department of the Interior. The first 
method compels diligence by the admin- 
istrator and a working knowledge of 
each bureau function. Bureau control 
adopts the rule of precedent and devel- 
ops a divergence of arbitrary policies 
within a department. CHanging condi- 
tions necessitate flexibility of regula- 
tions, requiring their administration 
within the spirit rather than within the 
letter of the law. 

Changes Held Necessary. 

Three years ago many old policies 
were found to be inapplicable in the De- 
partment of the Interior. Regulations 
“hupossible of enforcement and untenable 
theories had become established around 
which divisions had been built. 

Activities of some of these divisions 
had been abandoned, but their personnel 
continued on the pay roll, requiring re- 
adjustment. Reorganization is a daily, 
Constant supervi- 
sion is necessary over divisions having 
divergent duties to expedite public serv- 
ice, to encourage the efficient employe, 


eliminate the unproductive, and to con- 


serve public money. 

The Department of the Interior is the 
custodian of our fast disappearing nat- 
ural resources. 
surfaces have been appropriated. The 
public domain has grazing value, but we 
have inadequate laws with which to safe- 
guard it from exhaustion and protect the 
small holder from the large livestock 


| owners. 


Our oil deposits are being skimmed, 
and the bulk of them remain in place, un- 
recoverable by known methods. Native 
timber has been largely dissipated. 

We are advised that ten years frem 
now we will realize a timber shortage 
and fifteen years later a lumber famine. 
The drastic reorganization of the General 
Land Office, accomplished within two 
years, has been altogether for good and 


may be pushed further, if authorized by | 


legislation. 

The Reclamation Service has been re- 
born under the present administration. 
It was soon found that new methods of 
administering this bureau could not be 
installed with old men, and some six 
employes then occupying key positions 
sought employment elsewhere. 

The necessity for financial relief 
of reclamation farmers was foreseen and 
has been accomplished through a bill 
drawn by the Department of the Interior 
and passed by the last Congress. It au- 
thorizes the charging off and suspending 
from settlers indebtedness to the Gov- 
ernment of $27,000,000 imposed on them 
through engineering errors, underesti- 
mated construction costs, assessments on 








unproductive lands, and failure to de- 
velop a system intended to’ encourage or 
secure setlement. Farmers are now en- 
couraged to operate and maintain their 
own projects. 

Indian Affairs Discussed. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has com- 
pleted a new working organiaztion with- 
in this calendar year. The activities of 
this bureau have three major, distinct 


| divisions—that of finance, health, and the 


routine field service, which in itself in- 
cludes education, agricultural develop- 
ment by irrigation, and livestock grow- 
ing. 

The Indian Service, because of its 
human appeal to our sympathies, is most 
trying to administer. One hundred and 
sixty-two bills have beer approved by the 
Department and enacted into law in the 
last three years, all intended to improve 
the situation of Indians. 

The Bureau of Education has enlarged 
its service field. It has the largest spe- 
cial library in the world. Recently a 
request has been received from the as- 
sociation of land-grant colleges that the 
Bureau of Education survey and unify 


Public lands with fertile | 





the curriculae of these institutions, lo- | 


cated in each of the several States and 
territories. This recognition from dis- 
criminating sources is very encouraging 
to this bureau and will require about 
two years to accomplish. 

The Geological Survey, charged to dis- 
cover the Government’s wealth under- 
ground, is the repository of more scien- 
tific data and unwritten information on 
our natural resources than. any other 
known establishment. Its personnel is 
composed of practical scientists, tedious 
to train and in constant demand by the 
industries. 

Howard University is one of the fore- 
most institutions of higher learning for 
the negro. It maintains a class A medi- 
cal school, also teaching dentistry and 
pharmacy. The available facilities are 
inadequate for the demands made upon 
it for the higher education of the colored 


race, A doubled capacity would not meet 
the immediate needs of these people. 

Freedmen’s Hospital, another institu- 
tion for the negro under the supervision 
of the department, operates a training 
school for nurses. There is also a lack 
of space at St. Elizabeths Hosp&al for 
the Government insane. It is compelled 
to carry 25 per cent more patients than 
its room will warrant. It is governed 
by antiquated commitment and parole 
laws, devised when asylums were built 
only to protect the sane against insane 
violence, and not for restoring the men- 
tally sick to their proper place in so- 
ciety. 

Revision of Land Laws Sought. 

Revision of the Federal laws dealing 
with public lands is essential. Certain 
statutes under which the national estate 
is being administered are not applicable 
to present-day conditions. Most of them 
have been on the statute books for over 
half a century, some even for a longer 
period. Congressmen from the west are 
asking that the mineral deposits of 
school sections be given to States out- 
right by the Federal Government, al- 
though the laws in existence since these 
States entered the Union specifically 
provide that school sections containing 
minerals be retained by the United 
States. 

A survey of public-land laws is now 
being made by the department with a 
view of submitting recommendations to 
Congress at its coming session. 

Development of Alaska is being re- 
tarded by a multiplicity of Federal activ- 
ities. Nine of the ten executive depart- 
ments of the Government have jurisdic- 
tion over different functions in’ addition 
to the local territorial government. There 
is one Federal employe to every ten 
white inhabitants. Absence of central 
authority and long-distance control from 
Washington have blighted initiative in 
expanding the territory. 

A readjustment of many of the Fed- 
eral functions in Alaska was proposed 
to Congress at its last session in a 
joint recommendation by the Secretaries 


Differences 
THEN 
(1923) 

The various bureaus were operating 
individual mimeographing, multigraph- 
ing, addressographing, photostat, and 
blue-printing plants. 


Separate divisions and supplies in 
charge of purchasing agents were main- 
tained by each of the several bureaus 
for the purchase and distribution of sup- 
plies. 

Traffic, routing, shipments of freight, 
and passenger travel of each bureau 
were handled by its own organization. 


Separate law libraries were main- 
tained by the bureaus, each in charge of 
a librarian. 


\ 


Many of the offices of the department 
were congested with furniture and office 
equipment interfering with the work of 
the employes. 


Each bureau operated its motor vehi- 
cle service. 


Expenditures for publications and 
their distribution were made by the indi- 
vidual bureaus of the department. 


Thousands of blank forms were in use 
throughout the Department of the In- 
terior. 

A general practice existed of keeping 
all publications of the department bu- 
reaus intended for free distribution for 
a longer period than a year. The stor- 
age of these publications consumed valu- 
able space at a considerable annual cost. 


The ‘various bureaus had their own 
systems of accounting and bookkeeping, 
all at variance with each other. 


A commission with a force of 13 em- 
ployes was engaged in liquidating war 
mineral relief claims. The annual pay 
roll amounted to $36,000. 


There were 537 war mineral relief 


claims remaining unadjusted. 

It was expected that the entire $8,500,- 
000 appropriated to administer and set- 
tle the claims would be expended. 

The miscellaneous division was operat- 
ing as a separate unit of the chief clerk’s 
office. 

The bureau maintained separate in- 
spection forces under various titles, with- 
out central control. 


Complaints reaching the department 
seldom came to the notice of the direct- 
ing head for remedy. 


of Agriculture, Commerce, and Interior, 
but no action was taken. 

The Federal Oil Conservation Board 
has made its preliminary report on the 
problem of conserving the nation’s oil 
resources. The petroleum industry is 
cooperating whole-heartedly. The board 
is composed of the Secretaries of War, 
Navy, Interior, and Commerce, with the 
Secretary of the Interior as its chair- 
man. During the year the board held 
public hearings and took extensive testi- 
mony on national petroleum conditions. 

Recently the President authorized the 
Oil Conservation Board to extend the 
scope of its studies to include every 
possible phase bearing on oil conserva- 
tion. Present plans provide for three 
different reports. The first will treat of 
domestic conditions entirely, including 
production, refining, consumption, legai 
stipulations, State and national, and the 
development of Government and private 
oil lands. The second will deal with the 
foreign oil situation as it relates to 
American interest, while the third re- 
port will relate to possible substitutes 
for oil and gasoline, such as oil shale, 
coal, and other mineral substances. 

Colorado Dam Discussed. 

The present administration of the De- 
partment of the Interior at the last ses- 
sion of Congress urged that the Federai 
Government should foster plans for the 
construction of an immense dam on the 


Colorado River, the largest engineering | 


structure of its kind ever attempted. 
Congress adjourned at its last session 
without final action on this project. The 
proposed development, it is expected, 
will be presented again at the coming 
session of the legislative branch. Its 
final enactment seems propitious. 
Through the construction of the 
Coolidge Dam, on the Gila River, the 
Pima Indians of Arizona are being re- 
dressed for a wrong done them by the 
white man. From prehistoric times the 
Pima Tribe occupied the Gila River Val- 
ley, where with the aid of primitive ir- 
rigation methods they cultivated the 
lands. With the pioneer movement and 
settlement of the West shortly after 
the Civil War diversion of the ‘flow in 


Are Listed. 


NOW 
(1926) 


A central establishment has sup- 
planted the individual bureau plants and 
is doing all the mimeographing, multi- 
graphing, addressographing, photostat, 
and blue-printing work of the entire de- 
partment. This consolidation, resulted 
in decreasing the number of employes on 
the pay roll by 12. The total annual 
saving is approximately $25,000. 

Through the organization of a consoli- 
dated division of supplies in the office of 
the Secretary 
for all the bureau are bought through a 
single purchasing agent. 

A single division of traffic handi@s 
for the whole Department of the Interior. 
both the freight and passenger traffic 
Centralization of this work brought 
about a saving of $6,500 annually and 
eliminated duplicating units. 

Only one law library is being main- 
tained, the libraries of the bureaus hav- 
ing been combined. This central library 
is in charge of a single librarian. 
siderable saving has been effected by dis- 


continuing the purchase of duplicate ref- | 


erence and other books. 


Inauguration of a general clean-up 
throughout the Department of the Inte- 
rior Building has resulted in the re- 
moval of a large amount of unused furni- 


fice space. Furniture valued at $8,000, 
including 98 desks, 112 chairs, and in- 
numerable files, stands, cabinets, and 
other articles, were removed. 

Motor vehicles of various bureaus 
have been consolidated as a single unit, 
resulting in a saving of $4,200 per year 
in salaries due to a reduction in force. 

Division of publications in Secretary’s 
office handles expenditures of all the bu- 


reaus, keeping entire records relating to | 


estimates of costs, auditing of vouchers 


tion of publications. 

A committee organized to survey blank 
forms discontinued the use of 790, simpli- 
fying and unifying many others. 

Publications which remain on hand at 
the end of each fiscal year are being 
turned over to the Superintendent of 
Documents for sale or other disposition. 


To relieve the storage congestion, this | 


committee eliminated 1,071,186 publica- 
tions, over half of which were destroyed 
and sold as waste paper. 

A uniform accounting system has been 
installed in three bureaus by the Comp- 
troller General at the request of the 
Secretary and is being introduced in 
others as rapidly as business permits. 

In expediting the final adjustment of 
these claims the commission was abol- 
ished and’ work transferred to the solic- 
itor’s office, the number of employes be- 
ing reduced to four. During the last 
year but one was employed. a 

All claims have been settled and the 
entire work has been completed. 


A balance of approximately $1,000,000 
remained unexpended out of this original 
appropriation on completion of the work. 

This division has been abolished and 
the work placed under the direct super- 
vision of the chief clerk. 


The office of chief inspector has been 
created, and with the merging of Indian 
Office inspectors, pension examiners, 
Land Office special agents, mineral 
examiners, timber cruisers, and auditors 
under the title of inspector their admin- 
istrative rather than inquisitorial func- 
tions have been stressed. 


A complaint division has been estab- 
lished, under the chief inspector, who 
has a follow-up system for their consid- 
eration by the Secretary or other re- 
sponsible officer. 


Summarized sketches of the Major operations of the Department of the 
Interior are beina assembled iu a book 2oon io he iasued bu the Denartmant, 


supplies and equipment | 


| personnel of the department. 


Con- | 


ouch | pointments, 
for settlement of accounts, and distribu- | 


| Unexpended 





| Personnel Reduced 


And Expenses Less 


Simplified Methods Declared 
Employed, With General 
Saving as Result. 


the upper reaches of the Gila River com- 
menced. Although the Pima Indians 
remained unmolested in the possession 
of their lands, they had difficulty in cul- 
tivating them because of the scarcity of 
water. . 

On the recommendation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior Congress acted last 
year to bring relief to the Indians. Con- 
struction of the San Carlos reclamation 


project was authorized at a cost of $5,- | 


500,000, and the work is now under way. 
This project is intended not only to pro- 
vide for the storing of sufficient water 
to irrigate the entire 50,000 acres in- 


cluded in the Pima Reservation, but also | 
| 50,000 acres of private and public lands 


outside the reservation. 


The Columbia River and its basin is a 
potential inland empire. A million and 


a half acres of land within this drainage | 


area can be irriagted at an estimated 
cost of $300,000,000. Records have been 
accumulated showing the posibilities of 
this project by the Department of the In- 
terior and have been submitted to Con- 
gress in a report. They also show that 
along the course of the river are im- 
mense waterpower opportunities. This is 
a natural resource the development of 
which would change the whole commer- 
cial and economic relations of the North- 
west. 


Pan-Pacific Congress Planned. 


Congress has authorized the Secretary 
of the Interior to convene a pan-Pacific 
congress in Hawaii in 1927 for the inter- 
change of views on education, recreation, 
rehabilitation and reclamation. The pur- 
pose is to foster friendly relations be- 
tween the United States and the many 
governments bordering on the Pacific, 
in furtherance of an entente cordiale, 
already existing between these nations. 
The delegates to represent the United 
States will be selectd from among the 
ablest administrators of the Departments 
of the Interior, Agriculture and Com- 
merce. Some 25 countries will be invited 
to participate. 

Applying business methods to a great 
government department is a tedious pro- 
cess. Precedent draws all operations 
into accustomed grooves. Innovations 
may soon be abandoned for old methods. 

Efforts in the Department of the In- 
terior have been directed during the past 
three years toward the discontinuance 
of antiquated processes and simplifica- 
tion of methods for the transaction of 
its complex affairs. On the principle 
that an organization is no more efficient 


| than the persons composing it, particu- 


lar attention has been devoted to the 
Services 
of surplus and inefficient employes have 


been dispensed with. Those who do the | 
department’s work have been rewarded. | 


One of the first steps was to consoli- 
date the personnel work into one divi- 
sion of the Secretary’s office so that uni- 
form rules might be applied among the 
employes of the numerous bureaus and 
establishments. Under the old system 
each bureau maintained a separate ap- 
pointment division with its own per- 


| sonnel, files, and records, many of which 
ture and enabled the release of much of- | 


contained papers duplicating those in 
the Secretary’s office. The appointment 
work for approximately 11,000 employes 
was thus handled by the bureaus. Be- 
sides the division of appointments® of 
the office of the Secretary with a force 
of 35 employes handled the work of 
2,300 others. 


Appointments Centralized. 


Under the consolidated plan appoint- 
ments have been centralized in the Sec- 
retary’s office, and the division of ap- 
without any increase in 
force, handles this work. In addition 
this unit attends to the time and pay- 
roll work which had previously been done 
in the respective bureaus. 

This improvement in the amount of 
work performed would not have been 
possible without the introduction of sim- 
plified methods and the cooperation of 
the employes. The personnel of the de- 
partment has benefited through con- 
sistent action in all cases, whereas the 
practices of the different bureaus were 
widely at variance and irregularities in 
procedure were common before central- 
ized control was established. 


This policy applied to the various 
units throughout the department has re- 
sulted ,in decrease in force and an in- 
creas in the output of those remaining. 
Service to the public has been improved. 
The taxpayers have benefited through 
the smaller appropriations now required 
to operate the Department of the In- 
terior as compared to three years ago. 

The results of three years of . con- 
structive effort in the operation of the 
department is reflected in the following 
table of savings in appropriations: 


1924 
Reduction in appropri- 
ations for Department 
of the Interior over 
preceding years . . . ..$16,765,527.03 
balance 
turned back to Treas- 
ury from appropri- 
Sins 4 ahs 25,732,939.53 


Total. 0s os c« vas, GRAS AOE RS 
Bureaus Under One Roof. 


For the first time in its history all the 
various bureays of the Department of 


| the Interior are housed in a single build- 


ing. The Department of the Interior 
Building is one of the largest and most 
modern of the Government-owned ° build- 
ings in Washineton, Formerly it nro- 


9,362,1382.87 


39,679,557.01 
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Project Announced 4 
To irrigate 277,000 - 


Acres in California 


e.- 


Engineer Makes Report on 
| Plan Proposed for Devel 
| opment Work in the 

Sacramento Valley. 


Announcement was made on Septetie 
ber 14 by the Department of the Ins 
terior that W. R. Young, an engineer, 
has just made a report to the Bureau 
of Reclamatiorr of plans for an irrigation 
project embracing an area of 277,000 
acres in the Sacramento Valley in Cali- 
fornia. The full text of the department's 
statement continues: 

The project would include the construe. 
tion of the Iron Canyon storage dam 152 


feet high near Red Bluff, Calif., anda 
| main canal some 120 miles in length ex- 
| tending from a diversion dam just below 
Red Bluff to a point about 16 miles south 
| of Colusa. Except for a 7,000-acre tract 
east of the river near Red Bluff the irrti- 
gable area stretches along the foothills 
of the Coast Range west of the Sacra- 
mento River in Tehama, Glenn and Co- 
lusa counties for an air-line distance of 
about 100 miles, with an average width 
of 4% miles. 
California Cooperates in Work. 


The investigation on which this report 
is based was undertaken by the Bureaw 
of Reclamation in cooperation with the 
State of California and the Sacramento 
Valley Development Association. Con- 
struction of a storage dam at the Iron 
Canyon site was proposed in 1920 in con- 
nection with a high line irrigation canal 
planned to div@rt water directly from the 
reservoir. On account of the high cost 
per acre estimated for this development, 
further studies of a low line canal with 
incidental power development were 
urged, resulting in the present report. 

The water supply for the project would 
be derived from the 10,000 square miles 
of Sacramento River watershed above the 
reservoir site. The dam as_ planned 
would be a concrete structure raising the 
water surface 152 feet above low water 
level and impounding 1,121,900 acre feet 
of water, sufficient to cover the GO square 
miles of land area in the District of 
Columbia to a depth of 29 feet. This 
water when released from the reservoir 
would pass through the turbines of a 
110,000 horsepower hydroelectric plant 
to be built at the foot of the dam, gen- 
erating electrical energy to be sold for 
irrigation pumping and for power and 
lighting purposes throughout the lower 
Sacramento Valley. 

Cost Estimated at $56,000,000, 

It is estimated that the returns from 
the sale of this power would return the 
investment im reservoir and power plant 
within 20 years, besides providing a sur- 
| plus which might be applied to repay. 
ing the cost of the main canal and dis- 
tribution system. The total estimated 
cost of the project is $56,000,000. 


The above estimates are based on the 
assumption of interest free money being 
| available in the, Reclamation fund to be 
appropriated for this work. As a mat- 
ter of fact all the accretions to the Rec- 
lamation fund for a number of years to 
come will be required to maintain e¢o- 
nomical progress on projects already au- 
thorized and now under way. With the 
notable failing off now being experienced 
in receipts from the public land oil 
leases, the principal source of income for. 
the Recelamation fund in recent years 
and the deferment of construction repay- 
ments authorized by recent legislation, 
only a comparatively small amount of 
money is available for Federal reclama- 
tion work and this, as pointed out above, 
will all be absorbed in carrying on con- 
| struction work already initiated. 


vided quarters for five of the seven bu- 
reaus of the department. In addition, 
space was furnished for three units of 
other executive departments, while the 
Bureau of Education and the Pension 
Bureau were housed in the Pension 
Building. 

Through a policy of consolidating of- 
fices and floor space inaugurated sey- 
eral years ago space was found for the 
Bureau of Education, which was removed 
to the Department of the Interior Build-. | 
ing in 1923. During the present year 
unrelated activities were moved from 
the Department of the Interior Build 
ing and the Pension Bureau was ebtab« 
lished in the headquarters building, 
This move enabled the Department of 
the Interior to relinquish claim to 200, 
000 square feet of valuable floor space 
in the Pension Building, sufficient to 
house 2,000 people connected with other 
Government agencies and save many 
thousands of dollars annually now paid 
for rented quarters, 

The merger in the interest of economy 
and better administration was made pos- 
sible by the policy of abolishing surplus) 
units of the Department of the Interior, 
discarding useless furniture, and com- 
bining activities and functions. The re- 





Fiscal Year. 


1925 1926 ‘Total 


$30,317,424.14 $12,914,415.92 $59,997,367.00 


8,710,083.40  43,805,105.80 | 


21,624,449.32 108,802,47286 © 


| duction of about 2,000 in the total num-” 
| ber of employes of the department has | 
also resulted in the release of consider | 
able space in the Department of the In — 
terior Building. A comparative sum. 

mary of changes effected in the last’ 


three years follows: 





YEARLY 
INDEX 


ae 


‘ovement of Traffic 


nCanal Is Analyzed 
For Fiseal Year 192 


Tabuistions Sho Show Chiefly 
Manufactured Goods Go 
West, Raw Materials 
East. 


The Department of War made pub- 
Hic on September 14 traffic figures for 
the Panama Canal for the fiscal year 
1925-26, which show the eastward and 
Westward movement of commodities to 
be generally miscellaneous manufac- 
tured. goods going west and large bulk 
shipments of raw or partially manufac- 
tured goods going east. Fifteen major 
classifications of the west-bound freight 
accounted for 60 per cent of the traffic, 
while 14 commodity groups of the east- 
bound freight transiting the canal ac- 
counted for 90 per cent of that cargo. 

The tabulation also shows that the re- 
duced part played by oil tanker tonnage 
im canal traffic im 1925 was not changed 
im 1926. These figures are in canal tolls 
paid by tankers and not in tonnage, al- 
though the reports for these fiscal years 
show, elsewhere, that 9,721,446 tons of 
“mineral oils’ were carried from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic in 1924, 5,989,622 
tons in 1925, and 5,930,716 in 1926. 

The tabulations, in part, as made pub- 
lic by the Department of War, follow: 

Four areas, the west coasts of the 
United States and South America, the 
Far East and Australasia, constitute the 
destination of more than 90 per cent of 


the United States absorbing about 40 per 
cent of the total. 


Following are the figures for the fiscal 
year, 1926: 

Origin. Tonnage. 
East coast of the United States . 5,276,563 
Europe, including British"Isles . 1,963,921 
Wan other ........ 796,613 

Reeeer 108 WOO. . ..6.000050 2 68,037,087 

Destination. 

Wrest coast of United States... - 
West coast of South America. 
8 ee 
Australasia ... - 
oS 


3,160,966 
- 1,281,691 
- - 1,502,246 

- 1,404,610 
687,584 


motel for year. ............. 8,037,097 
A statement of all commodities pass- 
img through the Panama Canal, show- 
img origin and destination, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, as 
taken from cargo declarations submit- 
ted by masters of vessels make it possi- 
ble to classify a little over 70 per cent 
of the cargo passing from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific during the year and nearly 
95 per cent of that passing from the Pa- 
Cific to the Atlantic. 
Atlantic to Pacific. 
Commodities shipped to the Pacific 
which aggregated more than 100,000 
tons the fiscal year 1926 are listed in 
the following tabulation: 
Commodity 
Ammonia : 
Automobiles and accessories 
RM  aiciaic's a.5.06 604000 
Coal and coke 
Meotton .....- 
Manufactured goods: 
Iron and steel 
Machinery 
Railroad material 
Textiles and other 
Meats, various 
Mineral oils seis 
Paper and paper pulp ae 
Phosphates os 
sai las 5.5.56 810. 0.06' 
Se 
All other ..-.- 


Tonnage 
108,104 
171,952 
283,328 
315,572 
226,092 


1,525,280 
134,411 
150,993 
146,447 
261,211 
721,817 
111,517 
162,254 
158,997 
188,889 

3,370,233 


Totals ‘ 7,097 

These 15 commodity ie gosh up 
slightly over 6O per cent of the total 
cargo through the Canal from the At- 
lantic to the TPacific during the fiscal 
years, 1924, and 1925, and about 58 per 
cent of that during the fiscal year, 1926. 
With the exception of cement and min- 
eral oils, all of these commodity groups 
show an increase for 1926 as compared 
with 1925. As compared with 1924 the 
year 1926 shows increases in ammonia, 
automobiles amd accessories, coal and 
coke, cotton, paper and paper pulp, 
phosphates, sugar, and sulphur; and de- 
creases in cement, all kinds of manu- 
factured goods, metals and mineral oils. 

Pacific to Atlantic. 

Commodities shipped to the Atlantic 
which aggrezated more than 100,000 
tons in the fiscal year 1926, are shown 
below: 

Commodity 

Barley a a 
Beans ...... aig a) a 
Canned goods (fish, fruit, 

vegetables, etc.) ......... 
a 
Cold storage (meat, butter, 

fruit, etc.) sahete a 
Fruit, dried 
Lumber 
Metals, various Die tg Se 
es essa cease 
Mineral oils 
Ores, various Pe aia 
eS ao. 5c eek ses aie 
Wheat ...... 
BE siain occ essesecce es 


Tonnage 
313,535 
54,656 


595,952 
104,739 


ee 


8,200,311 
449,278 
1,878,050 
5,930,716 
1,620,758 
319,045 
1,187,741 
146,092 
1,734,684 
\ | Totals ahs 
"The above 14 commodity groups com- 
Prised about 94 per cent of the cargo 
in transit through the Canal from the 
i to the Atlantic during the fiscal 
1924, and about 90 per centf that 

the fiscal years 1925 and 1926. As 

: pared with 1924 the fiscal year 1926 
sn increases in canned goods, coffee, 


storage, dried fruit, lumber, various | 


Oe, 


, nitrates, various ores, sugar and 


“wool; and decreases in barley, beans, | 
As compared | 


mineral oils, and wheat. 

with 1925, the fiscal year 1926 shows in- 
¢reases in all the commodities listed ex- 
beans, mitrates, and mineral oils. 

Bt 65 to 70 per cent of the cargo 
“passing through the Canal from the At- 


2408) 
Shipping 


Swiss Industries Are Led 
By Machinery and Tools 


The Machinery Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced on Sep- 
tember 14 that in 1925 the Swiss ma- 
chinery and tool industry led all others 
in the number of workmen engaged, em- 
ploying 63,750 hands, as compared with 
61,205 in 1924. The report added: 

Even the watchmaking industry took 
second place in this respect with a total 
of 45,587 workmen to its credit. The 
importance of the industry can also be 
judged from the fact that the number 
of workmen employed represented more 
than 17 per cent of the tetal employed 
in the factories of Switzerland. 

Exports of machinery from Switzer- 
land amounted to 60,123 metric tons in 
1925, valued at $12,834,837, as compared 
with 52,149 in 1924, with a value of 
$9,991,126. That this volume of trade 
is being well sustained is indicated by 
the fact that exports during the first 
six months of 1926 totaled 30,180 tons. 


Circulars Being Issued 
On Consumption of Fuel Oil 


A series of special circulars on the 
consumption of fuel oil in the major 
industrial countries of Europe, ginclud- 
ing the United Kingdom, is being re- 
leased by the Minerals Section of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce. 
Copies may be obtained on application 
to the Minerals Section or any of the 
district offices of the bureau, it has been 
announced. 


lantic to the Pacific during the last three 


‘ | fiscal years originated on the eastern sea- 
this cargo, that for the west coast of | hoard of the United States and from 20 


| to 25 per cent in Europe. 


These two 
areas account for over 90 per cent of 
the cargo in this direction. 


Four regions of origin furnished 


| over 95 per cent of the cargo in transit 


through the Canal from Pacific to At- 
lantic during the fiscal years, 1924, 
1925, and 1926, the west coast of the 





22:) | 
= | ended June 30, 1925, were nearly $3,000,- 


- 18,000,351 | 


United States being the origin of 56 
to 67 per cent, the west coast of South 
America from 20 to 30 per cent, the 
west coast of Canada from 5 to 10 per 
cent, and Australasia from 2 to 4 per 
cent. 

From 60 to 70 per cent of the cargo 
eastbound through the Canal is des- 
tined to the eastern seaboard of the 
United States and from 20 to 30 per 
cent is destined to Europe. These two 
regions of destination account for more 
than 90 per cent of this cargo. 

Following are the figures for the 
fiscal year. 

Origin 
West coast of U. S 
West coast of So. Am.... 
West coast of Canada.... 
Australasia 
All other 


1926 
10,116,515 
4,861,436 
1,650,855 

623,399 

748,146 
Total for year 18,000,351 

Destination 
East coast of U. S........ 
Europe, including B. I.... 
All other 


11.388,560 
5,080,825 
1,530,966 


Total for year.... 18,000,351 

Mineral oils from the western seaboard 
of the United States continue to be the 
heaviest single item of cargo in this di- 
rection, the tonnage being 9,721,446 in 
the fiscal year 1924; 5,989,622 in 1925, 
and 5,930,716 in 1926. These shipments 
were fairly steady for the past two years 
but shipments in other commodities have 
made healthy growths. In commodities 
other than mineral oils the fiscal year 
1925 shows an increase of 1,157,653 tons 
over 1924; and 1926 an increase of 1,- 
498,818 tons over 1925. 

Total Cargo Since 1923. 

Total cargo througn the canal during 
the last three fiscal years has been: In 
1924, 26,994,710 tons; in 1925, 23,958,836 
tons; in 1926, 26,037,448 tons. Thus the 
cargo in the fiscal year 1926 was greater 
than in the fiscal year 1925 by 2,078,612 
tons, or nearly 9 per cent, and less than 
in the fiscal year 1924, the record year 
to date for Canal traffic, by 957,252 tons 
or about 3% per cent. 

During the fiscal year 1924 receipts of 
tolls from tank ships aggregated $9,071,- 
835.65 and comprised slightly more than 
37 per cent of the total revenue collected 
in tolls from vessels transiting the Canal. 
In 1925 the volume of tanker tonnage 
passing through the Canal declined ap- 
preciably, and the revenue from _ tolls 
dropped to $5,728,362.26, comprising 
slightly less than 27 per cent of the to- 
tal revenue collected for tolls during 
that year. During the year ended June 
30, 1926, tolls from tanker tonnage ag- 
gregated $5,626,167.93, and comprised 
24% per cent of the total revenue col- 
lected as tolls. 

The volume of general traffic has been 
increasing from year to year but for the 
year 1925, the small increase in general 
cargo tonnage was insufficient to offset 
the market decrease in tanker tonnage 
and, consequently, tolls for the year 


000 lower than for the preceding year. 
During the past fiscal year tolls levied 
on general cargo carriers were greater 
by more than $1,600,000 than in the fis- 
cal year 1925, and with the tanker ton- 
nage remaining approximately the same, 
the result was an increase of: more than 
one and one-half million dollars in the 
amount of revenue collected. 

The tabulation below shows aggregate 
tolls collected on all traffic passing 
through the canal during the past three 
fiscal years, segregated to show the 
revenue derived from tanker tonnage 


‘Water 


Transportation 





and general and miscellaneous tonnage 
transiting the canal. 
Receipts from tolls 





Fiscal year 
and miscellane- 


Tankships 
ty General cargo 
ous vessels 


| 1924 .. 
| 1925 .. 
1926... 


$9,071,835.65 
5,728,362.26 
5,626,167.93 


$15, 219, 127.89 
15,672,161.25 
17,304,888.05 
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‘Business Improved 
In Czechoslovakia, 
Says Trade Report 


Unemployment on Increase 
and Living Costs Higher, 
Department of Com- 
merce Is Told. 


The Department of Commerce has just 
announced receipt of a cable from James 


F. Hodgson, Commercial Attache 
Prague, stating that Czechoslovakian 
business shows a slightly improved tone 
as indicated by increased activity in the 
coal, porcelain, toys, hollow glass, iron, 
and steel trades. The report adds: 

The textile, lumber and plate glass in- 
dustries continues slow. There is a good 
demand for American automobiles and 
motorcycles as well as tires and canned 
goods. Demand for cotton, office appli- 
ances, machinery and lard is slow. Crop 
prospects have been improved by favor- 
able weather conditions. 

Money conditions are still satisfactory 
and the stock market is active. Unem- 
ployment shows a considerable increase 
and both wholesale and retail price in- 
dices have advanced:, Daily carloadings 
are slightly less than in _ preceding 
months. 

Monetary Reserve Grows. 

The total amount of notes in circula- 
tion on August 23 was 6,553,000,000 
crowns, aS compared with 6,570,000,000 
crowns on July 23. Check account bal- 
ances on the same date amounted to 1,- 
382,000,000 crowns as against 1,260,000,- 
008 crowns for the previous month. There 
was a total reserve of 2,526,000,000 
crowns on July 23. Bank clearings from 
July 24 to August 23, totaled 6,319,000,- 
000 crowns, as against 7,063,000,000 
crowns for the previous month. 

The total number of unemployed, 
based on the estimate of the Czecho- 
slovak Manufacturers’ Association as of 
July 1, numbered 100,000 an increase 
from 81,000 on May 1. A large in- 
crease has occurred during the month 
of July and it is expected that the next 
figure will be greater. 


The total number of commercial fail- 
ures for the month of July was 45; 
the total number of commercial reor- 
ganizations 207. Reorganizations in 
June numbered 230. Net losses result- 
ing from failures and reorganizations 
aggregated 38,000,000 crowns as com- 
pared with 32,000,000 crowns in June. 

Cost of Living Rises. 


The retail price index on July 15 
showed a rise from 860 to 876. The 
wholesale price index on August 1 
showed an irfcrease from 948 to 963. 
These are paper values, based on 100 
for 1914. 


The total value of Czechoslovak ex- 
ports for the month of July amounted 
to 1,336,000,000 crowns as against 1,- 
199,000,000 crowns in June. The fol- 
lowing exports are those which show 
considerable increases in comparison 
with the previous month: Sugar, 
woolen goods, cotton, iron goods, glass- 
ware, coal, and lumber. 


Panama Canal Tolls Net 
Two Millions in August 


Traffic through the Panama Canal 
again netted over $2,000,000 a month in 
tolls during August, according to the 
figures received by the Department of 
War and made public September 14. 
Three other months this year have 
passed the $2,000,000 figure, January, 
March and May; the latter month ex- 
ceeding August by only about $2,000 
the figures show. There were, how- 
ever, six more transits in May than in 
August. 

During August 464 commercial ves- 
sels and seven small launches transited 
the Canal. Tolls onthe commercial ves- 
sels aggregated $2,055,041.91 and on 
the launches $27.87, or a total tolls col- 
lection of $2,055,069.78 


The daily average number of transits 


Commerce 


Auto Show Announced 
To Be Held in Cairo, Egypt 


Consul North Winship at Cairo has ad- 
vised the Department of Commerce that 
an international automobile show will 
be held in Cairo from February 15 to 
March 15, 1927, under the patronage of 
the Royal Automobile Club of Egypt. 

Last year, the consul’s report adds, 
out of imports into Egypt of approxi- 
mately 3,000 automobiles the United 
States furnished 1,800 valued at $1,500,- 
000. 
to the United States, supplying 550 cars 
valued at $1,100,000. 

The best automobile show rooms in 
Cairo are said to be agents of American 
cars. 


Entente Is Planned 
By Superphosphate 


Makers in Europe 


— 


Trade Commissioner Reports 
Series of Meetings to 
Form Permanent 
Association. 


Trade Commissioner Daniel Reagan at 
Paris has reported to the Department 
of Commerce that the program looking 
toward an entente of European super- 
phosphate manufacturers outlined in the 
first meeting held in Paris in June is 
being developed by a series of meetings 
of a subcommittee which will be re- 
viewed at the next general meeting, 
probably in London. Mr. Reagan’s re- 
port said: 

At the conference in Paris represen- 
tatives were present from the French, 
German, Belgian, British, Dutch, Danish, 
Norwegian, and Swedish industries. Al- 
though reported in the press as insti- 
gated by French producers, the initiative 
for this conference was due to Mr. Ma- 
thiassohn, manager of the Reymersholms 
Gamla Industriaktiebolag, at Helsinborg, 
Sweden. Despite the mact that a firm 
entente was not achieved at this meet- 
ing, practical results were obtained, and 
it is probably only a question of time 
before the association will be formed. 

At this meeting general approval was 
given to Mr. Mathiassohn’s plea for in- 
ternational cooperation through an or- 
ganization for scientific research. 
Through a bureau to be created, it was 
agreed that there would be a constant 
and methodical exchange of the results 
of the researches in these countries rel- 
ative to phosphoric acid generally and 
superphosphates in particular. This 
same bureau also will probably centralize 
and distribute information on experi- 
ments under way and results obtained. 
It will act also as a clearing house for 
the exchange of publications and printed 
matter on superphosphates. 

Furthermore, although no unified pro- 
gram was agreed upon, it was generally 
accepted that international cooperation 
would have to be developed for adver- 
tising to extend the use of superphos- 
phates throughout Europe. This en- 
tente, when formed, will seek to estab- 
lish uniform prices at least throughout 
the countries covered by the association. 
Agreement upon base prices will, how- 
ever, be difficult for some time, particu- 
larly in view of the present discrep- 
ancies obtaining in the exchange rate of 
the countries concerned. 


Nothing has been discussed as yet to 
indicate the attitude of the representa- 
tives of thre superphosphates industry in 
these countries regarding exterior mar- 
kets, and it is likely that the first efforts 
of the association will be to stabilize 
prices and shipments only among the 
countries concerned. 


of seagoing vesesls for the month was 
14.96, and the daily average tolls col- 
lection $66,291.67. The average 
amount of tolls paid by each of the 
commercial transits was $4,438.54. 
Of the 464 commercial vessels tran- 
siting during the past month, 226 were 
northbound and 238 southbound. 


Notable Increase Is Reported In German 
Exports of Chemicals and Allied Products 


Department of Commerce Notes 25 Per Cent Gain in 
Shipments in First Half of Year. 


The chemical division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in a report just is- 
sued reveals a notable increase in Ger- 
many’s export trade in chemicals and 
allied products during the first half of 
1926. Germany’s largest single industry 
is its recently consolidated dyestuffs in- 
dustry, and upon German sources Amer- 
ican agriculture is largely dependent for 
fertilizer materials, the report stated. 


The report covering the increasing for- 
eign trade position being occupied by the 
German chemical industries was an- 
nounced as follows: 


Statistics which have recently become 
available covering Germany’s foreign 
trade for the first half of 1926 reveal a 
25 per cent increase in the German ex- 
port.trade in chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts. Exports for the first half of the 
current year were slightly over one-half 
billion marks, as compared with 400,000,- 
000 marks in the parallel period of 1925. 
Imports, on the other hand, have 
clined 17 per cent to 90,000,000 marks. 
The following table shows the foreign 
trade during the period mentioned, ac- 
cording to major subdivisions of the Ger- 

| man statistical classification, with value 


gin thousands of marks: 


Imports Exports 
First half First half First half First half 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


A. Chemical bases, acids, salts and other 


COMORES Mh Ws: a ons svat wha 0 ohare 
B. Colors and coloring materials 
C. Varnishes, lacquers and cements.... 


.. 25,019 


33,480 
9,228 
552 


249,647 
148,511 
4,790 


180,386 
126,393 
4,499 


12,424 
553 


D. Ethers, alcohols, n. e. s. volatile oils, 


artificial perfumes and cosmetics 
E. Artificial fertilizers 


F. Explosives, ammunition and matches. 


22,823 
17,358 
400 


19,878 
6,710 
10,409 


19,309 
3,079 
13,191 


G. Chemical and pharmaceutical prepara- 


tions, n. e. s. 


-- 16,052 


23,770 


197,611 


61,080 51,475 


90,012 501,025 398,332 


The German classification does not include a number of important chemical 
items, which appear in other groups under the heading of nonmetallic minerals and 


natural products. 


The principal items, in the group designated as artificial fer- 
tilizers are basic phosphate slag and superphosphate. 


Potash salts and ammonium 


sulphate are included in group “A” with industrial chemicals, 


Italy was the nearest competitor_| 


de- | 


Iron 
Steel 


Report Describes 
Program of Road 
Congress in Rome 


Commercial Attache Says 
Delegates From Fifty 
Countries Attended 
Sessions. 


Commercial Attache MacLean, at 
Rome, in a cablegram just received by 
the Department of Commerce, reported 
that during the clesing hours of the In- 
ternational Road Congress on September 
12, Thomas H. MacDonald, of the Amer- 
ican delegation, declared that Congress 
would be asked to extend an invitation 
to hold the 1919 sessions of the road 
congress in the United States. 

On behalf of the road congress, M. 
Mathiew, of France, declared that the 


‘invitation would be accepted, if tendered, 


the report pointed out The cablegram 
described the work of the International 
Road Congress as follows: 

Two Thousand Attended. 

The congress was attended by 2,000 
delegates from 50 countries and five con- 
tinents and was by far the most suc- 
cessful ever held indicating world-wide 
interest in all phases of highway de- 
velopment and operation. It was the 
first officially participated in by the 
United States. The United States dele- 
gation was warmly received and _ its 
chairman made a member of the council. 

Town planning, traffic road materials 
and similar subjects were discussed by 
leading highway engineers and reports 
of progress show that the world is turn- 
ing to highway improvement. The one 
subject of controversy arose over the 
question of private operation of govern- 
ment subsidized toll roads—a policy which 
has been tried out successfully in some 
short stretches of Italian road. Great 
Britain and the United States declined 
to adhere to a resolution commending 
this as a general policy on the grounds 
that roads are a government function 
and should be open to use of all except 
in rare cases where private construction 
should eventually result in public oper- 
ation. The final resolutions provided for 
all view points. 

Inspected Industries. 


During the week the American dele- 
gation entertained the Italian and other 
delegations and inspected both roads 
and motor plants in and about Milan. 
Numerous functions were given by the 
Italian national and local governments 
to the official delegations. 

All members of the American delega- 
tion were greatly pleased by their en- 
thusiastic reception and the generous 
hospitality. Commenting upon road de- 
velopment, MacDonald said that the dis- 
cussions indicated that the chief differ- 
ence in practices are that American en- 
gineers are necessarily building roads 
for quantity use and the maximum of 
service whereas most other nations have 
been struggling with the problem of 
providing initial modern ways for a 
traffic which is growing everywhere. 
The congress is expected to contribute 
much toward sound development chiefly 
as’a clearing house. 

The congress adjourned today to go 
to Rome where final session will be held 
next week when the government will re- 
ceive them. Following this the Ameri- 
can delegation will leave for a survey of 
traffic road conditions throughout west- 
ern Europe sailing from Southampton 
October 12 for the United States. 


Cotton Mills of America Use 
500,652 Bales in August 


Cotton consumed in the spinning mills 
of the United States during August, ac- 
cording to the September 14 preliminary 
report of the Department of Commerce, 
amounted to 500,652 bales, while there 
were 920,944 bales on hand in consuming 
establishments and 1,715,593 bales in 
public storage and af the compresses. 
The number of cotton spindles active 
during August was 31,321,936. 

The report shows that 359,708 bales 
of coton was consumed in the cotton- 
growing States, and 116,929 bales in 
New England States. The cotton-grow- 
ing States also had 495,466 bales of the 
cotton on hand in consuming establish- 
ments, New England States having 
365,956. The Southern States had in 
public storage 1,536,942 bales and the 
New England States 127,645 bales. 

Imports during August amounted to 
13,280 500-pound bales and exports 
amounted to 391,329 bales. During the 
same month of 1925, imports were 9,266 
bales and exports 315,825 bales. Most 
of the imports came from Egypt, and 
110,317 bales of the exports went to 
Germany in Augtst of this year. 


Reduction in Imports 
Of Nitrogenous Fertilizer 


The Chemical Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports that in July 
imports into the United States of nitro- 
geneous materials, used principally for 
fertilizer, were valued at only $1,437,000, 
which was $2,250,000 less than the re- 
ceipts in the same month of 1925. 

The marked decrease in July receipts 
has brought the total decline in the first 
seven months of the current year $6,- 
773,000 below the” $43,350,000 trade of 
the first seven months of 1925. Nitrate 
of soda, the principal item in the group, 
shows a decrease of $7,100,000, while 
several of the nitrogenous fertilizer salts 


| imported from Europe show increases, 


particularly calcium nitrate and am- 
monium sulphate-nitrate. 

While the trend in the import trade of 
the United States in nitrogenous mate- 


, vials has been downward, the value of 
potash receipts in the first seven months | 


of 1926, $7,400,000, shows an increase 
of more than 11 per cent over the value 
recorded for entries in the correspond- 
ing period of 1046 


‘ALL STaTeMeNtTs Herrin Arm Grven oN OrricraL AuT#HoRITY ONLY 


AND WitHout CoMMENT BY THRE UNITED STATES 


DAILY. 


Foreign Trade 


Australia and South Africa ~ 
End Preferential Tariffs 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced on September 14 that a report 
from Floyd E. Sullivan, Assistant Trade 
Commissioner at Johannesburg, stated 
that in consequence of the withdrawal 
on July 1 of preferential tariff rates on 
South African products imported into 
Australia, the Union of South Africa 
has automatically withdrawn the prefer- 
ential tariff rates on Australian goods 
from the same date. 

Goods shipped from either country 
before July 1 are not affected by the 
cancellation of the preference rebates. 


Steel Production 
In France Declared 


To Be On Increase 


Commercial Attache Reports 
Buyers’, Instead of Sell- 
ers’, Market Pre- 
vails. 


Acting Commercial Attache, R. C. 
Miller, of Paris, in a report just re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce, 
reports that during August the French 
iron and steel market became a buyers’ 
rather than a sellers’ market with the 
*production of steel generally booming. 
The report also pointed out that there 
is a possibility of curtailment in this 
industry if a settlement of the British 
coal strike is reached, and unless the 
resistance of domestic buyers is over- 
come. 

The July production of pig-iron 
reached a new record level with 792,000 
metric tons. The month’s output of steel 
ingots and castings was also high, with 
718,000 tons, but did not set a record. 
If the present rate of production is main- 
tained throughout 1926, pig-iron produc- 
tion should reach a cumulative total of 
9,000,000 tons and that of steel ingots 
and castings 8,500,000 tons. 


Exports of French iron and steel to 
the continent are being made on a pound 
sterling basis and, because of the 1e- 
cent appreciation of the franc, are now 
approximately 10 per cent below prices 
quoted on domestic sales made f. o. b. 
plant. Domestic buyers are withhold- 
ing orders expecting a decline in prices. 
Principal producers are now absorbing 
minor increases in costs and are offering 
one to two month deliveries instead of 
three to six month. They are seeking 
domestic rathen than foreign business 
beeause it is the more profitable. In- 
ternational prices of iron and steel will 
probably decline with the settlement of 
the British strike but this effect may be 
counterbalanced if the continental steel 
entente is signed next week, which is 
likely, provided that the Belgian pro- 


ducers agree upon the internal division 
of their quota. 


Decrease Reported 
In Volume of Trade 
For South Africa 


Seasonal Conditions Are Re- 
sponsible for Drop, Trade 
Commissioner _ 
Declares. 


Trade Commissioner Perry J. Steven- 
son, Johannesburg, in a cablegram just 
received by the Department of Com- 
merce, declares that the volume of whole- 
sale and retail trade transacted in South 
Africa during August has been unsatis- 
factory, according to local merchants, al- 
though it is felt that the unfavorable 
trade was largely the result of temporary 
and seasonal conditions. The report fur- 
ther states: 

“Building activity continues at record 
levels with an improved demand for con- 
struction materials, furniture, and other 
house furnishings. 

“High levels of production were re- 
corded for the second quarter of 1926 
in the cases of butter, cheese, eggs, flour, 
bacon and ham. All price indices show 
distinct downward tendencies.. General 
employment, in mining activities and 
otherwise, is increasing. 

“The volume of bank clearings was 


large during the first half of 1926, as 
compared with the total for the first six 
months of last year. Tonnage of cargo 
landed and shipped during the same pe- 
riod was slightly above the amount so 
handled during the-January-June period 
of 1925. Exports, however, are expected 
to show a decided decrease in volume 
during the last half of the present year, 
owing chiefly to the small maize and fruit 
tonnages. 

“Shipments of minerals to the United 

[ States have increased. The fourth new 
monthly record for the year in South 
African gold mining was set during July, 
making the-seven months’ output nearly 
5,750,000 ounces, A record year’s total 
of over 10,000,000 ounces is expected in 
South Africa. 

“Diamond production durifig the first 
half of 1926 aggregated 1,328,525 carats, 
valued at nearly 4,500,000 pounds sterl- 
ing, or 500,000 pounds more than the 
value of the production during the corre- 
sponding period of last year.” 


United States Imports 
Bulk of Yucatan Sisal 


August sisal shipments from Yucatan 
to the United States totaled 15,187 
bales, to other countries 475, according 


to'a report from Vice Consul Herman | 


C. Vogenitz at Progreso just made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce. 
stocks at Progreso, September 1, totaled 


f 
{ 





Trade Depression 
Reported in State 
Of Bahia in Brazil 


Department of Commerce 
Advised Politics and Floods 
Are Responsible for 
Business Dullness. 


The second quarier of 1926 witnessed 
little trade improvement in the state 
of Bahia, Brazil, according to report 
from Consul Howard Donovan at Bahia, 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Business in general was dull, par- 
ticularly in the central and northern 
portions of the state and in the Sao 
Francisco River valley, due to the po- 
litical situation and to floods. Tight 
money further hampered business and 
collections were difficult. 

Cacao exports to the United States 
increased considerably and prices ad- 
vanced sharply in the second quarter. 
The intermediate cacao crop, which was 
considerably below the average of re- 
cent years due to the failure of the 
crop at Belmonte and Cannavieras, has 
practically all been shipped. 

Prices of carnauba wax have _in- 
creased, due to the small stocks in 
Bahia, and the delay in gathering and 
shipping the new crop because of floods. 
Cotton prices, declined in the quarter. 

Hides and skins exporters report busi- 
ness dull with declining prices. The 
production of the diamond fields is again 
normal. 

Imports Are Normal. 

Imports of automobiles, barbed wire, 
codfish, cement, rosin, et cetera, were 
normal in the quarter. Bahia textile 
mills have experienced increased foreign 
competition and have successfully op- 
posed the imposition of a 5 per cent ex- 
port tax. 

Road-building activity continued in the 
state the second‘ quarter of 1926. The 
outstanding feature was the organiza- 
tion of a road-building company at Con- 
quista for the purpos@of building a road 
from that city to a point on the Naza- 
reth Railway, a distance of 150 miles. 
The Ilheos-Itabuna road should be com- 
pleted by January 1, 1927, while the con- 
struction of a dirt road 100 kilometers 
in length between Agua Preta and 
Itapira was inaugurated by the State of 
Bahia in June, 1926. 

Lately there has been comparatively 
little othet construction work. The 
Bank of Brazil is said to be considering 
the construction of a building for their 
Bahia branch. The French and Italian 
Banking Corporation opened their Bahia 
branch on June 1, 1926. 

Tax receipts of the State of Bahia in 
the first six months of 1926 amounted 
to only 14,100 contos, a decrease of 4,291 
contos, or 23 per cent, when compared 
with the receipts for the same period of 
1925, namely, 18,391 contos. It should 
be observed, however, that the figures 
for 1926 do not include export taxes col- 
lected on cacao shipped from Ilheos to 
foreign countries. 

Surplus in Money of Piauhy. 

‘The annual message of the governor 
of the neighboring state of Piauhy in- 
dicated that the year 1925 closed with 
a surplus in the state /treasury of 1,307 
contos ($159,454, converted at an aver- 
age rate of $0.1220 per year). The total 
revenues of the state were slightly less 
than 4,000 contos, of which 1,164 contos, 
or 30 per cent, were expended on public 
works. 

Piauhy’s revenue in 1924 amounted to 
3,333 contos, and its expenditures to 
4,359 contos, so that the figures for 1925 
show an appreciable economy in the dis- 
bursements of the state. The state has 
no foreign or floating debt, and only a 
small internal debt. 


Panama Canal Fixes 


Cargo-Moving Time 


Notice to Mariners Advised of 
Increase in Intensity of 


Bona Island Light. 


The following notices for the informa-' 
tion of mariners and masters of ships 
working Canal ports have been an- 
nounced by the administration of the 
Panama Canal: 

Aid to Navigation: On or about Sep- 
tember 21, 1926, the candle power of 
Bona Island Light will be increased from 
570 to 1,500. No other change. Posi- 
tion of light: Latitude 8 degrees 34 min- 
utes 30 seconds North. Longitude 79 de- 
grees 35 minutes 30 seconds West. 

Aid to Navigation: The following in- 
formation is contained in British Ad- 
miralty Notice to Mariners, No. 1260, 
of July 29, 1926: 

“Several shoal soundings showing least 
depth of seven fathoms reported four to 
seven miles eastward of chartered posi- 
tion of eastern edge of Quita~ Sueno 
Bank. Quita Sueno Bank Light bearing 
12 miles, 320 degrees True. Caution ad- 
vised vessels in this vicinity. Position 
Quita Sueno Bank Light: Latitude 14 
degrees 27 minutes “50 seconds North. 
Longitude 81 degrees 07 minutes 00 sec- 
onds West.” 

Tariff No. 8. Item ,34—Stevedoring 
and Transferring Cargo. (Effective Sep- 
tember 1,926.) Paragraph 17, change 
last sentence to read: 

“Cargo will be delivered or received 
from vessels in port during the follow- 
ing working hours, which will not be 
deviated from except at the discretion of 
the Receiving and Forwarding Agent in 
cases of emergency: From 7 a. m. to 3 
p. m. and from 5 p. m. to 1 a. m.” 


123,000 bales; at»Merida, 60,006; at 
Campeche, 16,000, and on plantations, 
20,000. The selling price was unchanged 
and’ economic conditions are poor, the 
report stated, 
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Railroads 


President Opposes Tax Reduction 
As Proposed by Senator Simmorts 


Quarterly Receipts 
Of Taxes Expected 


To Be Under 1925 | 


Acting Secretary of Treasury 
Anticinates Reduction of 
$25,000,000 in 


Collections. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
internal revenues., Between July 1 and 
September 11 miscellaneous’ receipts 
were reported at $128,576,033.50, 
whereas receipts in the same number of 
days in 1925 showed 
460,667.61. 

The total income of the Government, 
which has been shown to be slightly 
larger so far this fiscal year than for 
the corresponding period last year, has 
been augmented by the @isposal of some 
of the securities held by the Treasury, 
chief among which were bonds of the 
Federal Reserve Farm Loan Banks and 
certain railroad securities. These two 
items have brought into the Treasury 
some $58,000,000 above similar 
in the same months last year.’ 

The records show receipts from the 
sale of or interest on railroad securities 
as $21,790,201.27, against receipts 
only $9,016,308.86 for the same 
ast year. 


a total 


Other Securities. 

Under the heading “Other Securities,’ 
the records show receipts of $54,429,- 
881.71 since July 1, 1926. From July 1 
to September 11, 1925, receipts from 
this source were $9,800,755.28. 


The Treasury has sold approximately | 
in bonds back to the Farm | 


$50,000,000 
Loan Banks from which it purchased 
them under the Farm Loan Act as the 
means of providing them 
to begin. business. The Farm Loan 
Banks were able to refund the securities 
at lower rates of interest than that 
borne by the bonds held by the Treasury. 

A decrease in the total ordinary ex- 
penditures of the Government from July 
1 to September 11, 1926, as compared 
with the same period last year, is shown 
in the Treasury’s reports. During the 
present fiscal year such expenditures 
amounted to $464,062,108.77, 
the same number of days in the 
591,467.20. 

The Government also placed $94,335,- 
500 in the debt sinking fund between 
July 1 and September 11, 1926, as com- 
pared with $46,000,000 for the same 
period last year. 


Provided for Stock Cars 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from September 15, until 
January 15, 1927, the operation of rail- 
road schedules which propose to limit the 
amount of bedding that will be furnished 


@ by carriers for transportation of live 


q) 


s 


ritory, and 
therefor. 
For example, for the amount of bed- 
ding carriers propose to furnish, with- 
out written order from shipper for ad- 
ditional material, the charge is increased 


to increase the charges 


from $1.00 to $1.50 for single deck cars | 


and from $1.50 to $2.75 for double deck 
cars. 


CHANGES 


The following transactions of the 
Bureau of the Comptroller of the Cur- 


rency for September 13 were announced | : 
| ury would not allow a reduction in ex- 


September 14. 

Applications to" Organize Received. 

The National Bank of Georgetown, 
Ga., capital, $25,000; correspondent, 
Jesse L. Armfield, Georgetown, Ga. 

The Oldfields National Bank of Brea, 
Calif., capital, $50,000; correspondent, 
A. H. Brown, Brea, Calif. 

The Rochelle Park National Bank, 
Rochelle Park, N. J., capital, $50,000; 
correspondent, H. O. Wentworth, 
Rochelle Park, N. J. 

The First National 
handle, Texas, capital, $50,000; corre- 
spondent, F. A. Paul, Panhandle, Texas. 

The Midland National Bank of Chi- 
cago, Ill., capital, $200,000; corre- 
‘spondent, H. F. Wuehrmann, 39 S. La- 
Salle, St., Chicago, Ill. 

Application to Organize Approved. 

The Endicott National Bank, Endi- 
cott, New York, capital, $100,000; cor- 
respondent, Hugh F. Duffy, Endicott, 
NY, 

Application to Convert Received. 

The Waynesboro National Bank and 
Trust Company, Waynesboro, Pa., 
capital, $200,000; conversion of the 
Waynesboro Trust Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Application to Convert Approved. 

The Citizens National Bank of 
Seward, Pa., capital, $25,000; conver- 
sion of Seward. Deposit Bank, Seward, 
Pa, 

Charters Issued. 


The Hampton Bays National Bank, 
Hampton Days, N. Y., capital, $50,000; 
president, William W. Hubbard; cashier, 
Fred C. Orth. 

The City National Bank of Hunting- 
ton Park, Calif., capital, $100,000; 
president, A. M: Price; cashier, C. W. 
Welter. 

The First National 
born, Mich., capital, 
dent, Scott E. Lamb; 
Knickerbocker. 

Voluntary Liquidation, 

First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Utica, N. Y., capital, $1,- 
250,000. Effective close of business 
September 8, 1926. Liq. agent, 
Timothy J. Harrington, Utica, N. 
Sneceeded by a State bank, 


Bank of 
$150,000; 
cashier, 
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| it was pointed out, 
; Only by rearranging the whole sinking 


|} man 
of $207,- | 
| present time. 





receipts | 


of | 
period | 


with capital | 


while for | 
last | 
fiscal year the Government spent $510,- | : 5 
| ferred to by the Presidential spokesman 


Bank of Pan- | 


| business 


| a large portion of its revenues, 


| The 


| effected 


of 
| Senate, the Democratic members 


I | Finance Committee took the 
stock in Central Freight Association ter- | 


| additional 
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Rates 


Earnings 


Latter Says Congress Will Be Asked to Make $562,000,- 
000 Cut and Delay War Debts. 


[Continued 
tember 15, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was forced to seek a loan in the 
private market. 

Interest alone on the national debt, 
exceeds $800,000,000. 


fund and failing to meet much of this 
obligation could procure 
further tax cuts. 

Even irrespective of this, 
said, 


Congress 


the spokes- 
Coolidge frowns 
upon an additional tax reduction at the 
He believes, it was said, 
that it would be hewing too close to the 
line, 


President 


eliminating what he regards as a 
safe margin. Tax revision downward, he 
holds, cannot safely be based on peak 
If) further 


prosperity. reduc- 


| tions are made just because the country 


is exceedingly prosperous, increases 
would be necessary at the first depres- 
sion and in his opinion this would have 


a very harmful effect nationally. 
Safe Margin Held Essential. 

Without a safe margin, the spokes- 
man pointed out, the treasury would be 
hard hit in event of any business shrink- 
age. Returns from large corporations, 
upon which the Government depends for 
would 
instance. 
deficit 
business re- 


for 
Department’s 
postal 


instantly become smaller, 
Post Office 


would increase as 


| duced. 


Anyone can reduce taxes if there is an 
executive who will keep expenses down, 
it was said. What the Coolidge Admin- 
istration has been undertaking is two- 
fold—first, the greatest possible tax re- 
duction; second, tax reform which will 
net a larger income at reduced rates 


| through an increased volume of business. 


In the President’s opinion, the reform 
thus far has materially offset 
the last reduction but no more should 
be attempted at least until the Govern- 
ment’s financial experts have had a full 
opportunity to observe the workings of 
the present revenue law. 


Senator Simmons’ Plan. 
Senator Simmons, in the proposal re- 


on September 14, announced that dur- 
ing the coming session of Congress the 
Democrats ‘will demand not only a 


| sweeping tax reduction, but that as we 
have given our foreign debtors 62 years 


in which to repay the money we loaned 


| them, we give the taxpayers of this coun- 


Limit Suspended on Bedding | 


| liquidate the indebtedness we incurred 


try at. least half that time in which to 


in borrowing the money we loaned them.” 
The Senator’s statement was in part 


| as follows: 


“When the House tax reduction bill 
1926, carrying a proposed reduction 
of slightly over $300,000,000, reached the 
of the 
position 
that a reduction of $500,000,000 could 
be made without embarrassment to the 
Treasury, and specifically proposed an 
reduction of about $165,000,- 
They also proposed that Congress 
fix the time for retiring the public debt 
at 32 years instead of 20, as proposed 
by Mr. Mellon, and provide a definite 
and adequate amortization [und to that 
putting a part of the War 
burden on the next generation and mak- 
ing immediately available about $200,- 


| 000,000, and ultimately from $350,000,000 


to $450,000,000, annually receivable from 
foreign debtors, for further reduc- 

in taxes. . 
Proposals All Opposed. 

All of these proposals were vigorously 

It was 

insisted that the condition of the Treas- 


cess of $300,000,000 without a probable 
small deficit for the fiscal year 1926 and 


| a certain large deficit for the fiscal year 
| 1927. 


Notwithstanding these objections 
the Democrats, with the aid of the Pro- 
gressives, forced a reduction of $386,- 
000,000; but the majority, under plea of 


| providing aaginst the predicted deficit, 
| forced, against the vigorous protest of 
| the minority, an amendment increasing 
| the rates on the taxable incomes of cor- 


porations. 

On June 30, the end of the fiscal year 
1926, a little more than three months 
after the adoption of the tax reduction 
act, it was disclosed that after returning 
to the taxpayers by way of reduction 
the total amount of $386,000,000 carried 
in the ca, instead of a deficit there was 
still remaining in the Traesury an actual 
surplus for 1926 of $377,760,817; and it 
is now estimated by the Treasury De- 
partment that instead of the ‘predicted 
large deficit for the fiscal year 1827 
there will be for that year a surplus 
of approximately $185,000,000, which, 
added to the surplus for the fiscal year 
1926, will provide a fund of $562,000,000 
available for present reduction—an 
amount nearly twice as large as_ the 
estimated surplus upon which the re- 
duction of 1926 was predicated. 

If the overburdened taxpayers were 


From 1.J 

entitled to a reduction at the last ses- 
sion of Congress because of an estimated 
surplus of only about $300,000,000, 
with a surplus in the Treasury 
twice as great, are they not entitled to 
another reduction at the coming esssion 
of the Congress 


Page 


why, 


This enormous surplus 


poses for which collected. In these cir- 
cumstances, it would seem clear that this 
unneeded money should be returned and 
this unnecessary 
as speedily 


exaction discontinued 
as legislatively practicable. 
Evidently if this great hoard is with- 


the Administration, 
1928, the 
dustry for the calendar year 
get no benefit from the reduction, 
miscellaneous taxpayers for the calendar 
year 
needed 


until the spring of 
incomes and earnings of in- 





exactions for 
relief is due. 

On the other hand, if the reduction is 
made at the coming session of Congress, 
reductions in income rates would retro- 
actively cover earnings of 1926, 
most, if not all, 
taxes except on a few 
be repealed or reduced a year 
than under the Administration program. 

The situation now disclosed would 
seem to make it the clear duty of Con- 


a full year after 


nearly | 


of more than half a billion dollars rep- | 
resents taxes paid in excess of ordinary | 
expenditures and unneeded for the pur- | 


held from the taxpayers, as proposed by | 


1926 would | 
while | 


1927 would get no relief from un- | 


and | 
miscellaneous excise | 
luxuries would | 
sooner | 


Banking 


DAILY STATEMENT 
Receipts and Expenditures | 
of the 
U.S. Treasury 


At Close of Business, Tis 


Sept. 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 

revenue 
Miscellaneous 


$2,480,075.04 


6,557,981.88 

internal 
1,639,208.42 
293,238.40 


10,970,503.74 


receipts 


Total ordi. receipts 
Public debt receipts .. 
Balance previous day . 


120,378,103. 


31, 348, 607 64 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures $3,646,501.83 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts ... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
accounts 
Adjusted service 
cate fund 
Civil service 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


336,608.63 
3,902.09 


165,171.53 

certifi- 
45,768.00 

retirement 


Total ordi. expends. —3,555,998.75 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 


Balance today 


1,312,662.90 
126,479,945.99 


Total 131,348,607.64 


Treasury Issues 


$378,669,500 in New 
Debt Certificates 


gress to disirivute this unneeded Treas- | 


ury surplus and put a stop to this un- 

necessary taxation as'soon as _ possible 
after it meets in December next. 
War Debt Discussed. 

Closely connected with the question 

of tax reduction is the question of pre- 


scribing a definite time within which to 


liquidate our War debt, 
to about $20,000,000,000. 
appropriating annually out of current 
receipts about $300,000,000 as a cumulat- 
ing sinking fund to amortize the princi- 
pal of this indebtedness, and this fund, 
together with 4 per 
pounded annually thereon according to 
the present custom of the department, 
will liquidate our entire indebtedness in 
31 years. 

Mr. Mellon and the Administration in- 
sist, however, that we should pay off 
this indebtedness in about 20 years or 
less, and that we should use for this 
purpose not only the statutory sinking 
fund but all payments received from our 
foreign debtors, which, as before stated, 
now amount, principal and interest, to 
about $200,000,000 annually, and which 
in a comparatively short time 
amount to around $350,000,000 and ulti- 
mately to a still larger sum. 

Congress, and not the Treasury De- 
partment, is vested with authority of 
determining and prescribing the time in 
which the public debt shall be liquidated 
and discharged. Should Congress see 
fit to exercise this authority and fix the 
time for such liquidation, as suggested, 
at 31 vears, the full amount thereafter 
receivable from our foreign debtors, as 
hereinbefore indicated, could be used for 
current expenditure and for further tax 
reductions. 

At the last session 
Democratic minority 
present generation 


now amounting 


of Congress the 
insisted that the 
had been heavily 


taxed, indeed taxed to an amount nearly | 
indebtedness, | 


equal to our present war 
for the purpose of carrying on the war 
and since for interest and 
tion charges, and that it was but 
that the next generation should bear a 
reasonable part of this war burden, not 
only as a matter of fairness, but be- 
cause, as the wealth of the country in- 
creases, the burden of carrying the debt 
will proportionately dimintsh. 
Outlines Minority Program. 

In view of all these facts and circum- 
stances, when Congress meets in De- 
cember the minority will demand not 
only a sweeping tax reduction, but that 
as we have given our foreign debtors 62 
years in which to repay the money we 


loaned them, we” give the taxpayers of | 
this country at least half ‘that time in | 


which to liquidate the indebtedness we 
incurred in 
loaned them. 

The last tax reduction bill, introduced 
in December, 
before March, 1926. 

This bill not only revised, rates, 
revised the administrative provisions of 
our complicated system of revenue tax- 
ation, the latter revision consuming 
much more time than the former. The 
next reduction will deal almost entirely 
with rates and, therefore, would require 
much less time than was ‘taken in the 
committee and upon the floor in the 
preparation and discussion of the last 
act. 

It will be seen, therefore, that there 
is no substantial basis for objection to 
rate reduction upon the grounds of lack 
of time. 


We are now | 


cent interest com- |} 


will | 


amortiza- | 
just | 


borrowing the money we | 


1925, was finally adopted | 


but } 


Re- 


port Total of Subscription 


Federal Reserve Banks 


for September Offering 
as $996,660,000. 


Total subscriptions to the September 
issue of Treasury certificates of indebt- 
were $996,660,000. it 
nounced on September 14 by G. 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 

upon receipt of final figures from all 

Federal Reserve banks through which 

the financing was carried out. The of- 

fering was for about $350,000,000, but 
because of heavy subscriptions for whicn 
maturing certificates were turned in in 
exchange, the Treasury decided to alloc 

a total of $378,669,500. 

The following statement, issued by the 

Treasury, gives details of the closing 
| of the offer and the allotments of sub- 
scriptions among the Federal Reserve 
Districts: 

Acting Secretary Winston today 
| nounced that the total amount of sub- 

scriptions received for the issue of 3%% 

per cent Treasury certificates of  in- 

debtedness, Series TJ-1927, dated Sep- 

tember 15, 1926, maturing June 15, 1927 
| was $996,660,000. The total of subscrip- 

tions allotted was $378,669,500, of which 

$144,953,000 represent allotments on sub- 
scriptions for which notes maturing Sep- 
tember 15, 1926, were tendered in pay- 
ment. All of the latter subscriptions 
were allotted in full, while allotments 

on other subscriptions were made on a 

graduated scale. 

The subscriptions and allotments were 
divided among the several Federal Re- 
serve Districts as follows: 


edness was an- 


B. Win 
ston, 


an- 


Federal Reserve 
District 


Total subscrip- 
Total subscrib- 
tions allotted 


tions received 


.144,000 
350.149,000 
105,307,500 

65,384,500 
28.390,500 
42,798,500 
108.667,500 
22,714,500 
18,124,500 
19.815,500 
37,000,500 
87,163,500 


$31 609, 500 
151,993,509 
34,619,500 


Boston 
New York 
| Philadelphia 
| Cleveland 
| Richmond 
Atlanta 
| Chicago 
St. Louis 
Minneapolis .. 
Kansas City 
Dallas 
San Francisco 


8,518,500 
12,685,500 
39,962,500 

9,585,500 
10,039,000 | 

9,379,500 
13,384,500 
30,939,000 


Total $996, 660,000 $378,669, 500 


Lec. Suspends Tariff 
Rates of Norfolk Southern 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
; has just suspended from September 15 
until January 13, 1927, the operation of 
| railroad tariff schedules published by the 
Norfolk Southern Railroad, which pro- 
pose to revise the present commodity 
rates on fresh vegetables, carloads and 
less carloads, from certain Norfolk 
Southern Railroad stations in Virginia 
to destinations in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory, to substantially the 
same basis of rates as applicable from 
| Norfolk, Va., which results generally in 
increases. 





25,953,000 | 


115,732.45 | 





} 3100.000 


if 
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Intermediate 


Credit Banks 


| Credit Banks Report Rediscounts 


And Loans Totaling 


Federal Farm Loan Board C lassifies Amounts as of Sep- | 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


( 


tember 4. 


12 Federal Intermediate Credit 
1926, had 
in 


The 
Banks as of September 4, 
a total of $78,206,699.48 
loans and_ rediscounts, the 
Farm Loan Board has announced. 
direct loans amounted to $34,086,218.09 


and the rediscounts $44,120,481.40, the | 


board said. 


The board 
as follows: 


classified the rediscounts 
credit 
national 


corporations, 
banks, 


Agricultural 
$30.412,048.50; 


Statement of Rediscounts, Direct Loans and Advances Upon the Respective Com- | 
Twelve Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, 
Direct Loans 
$3,850,000.00 
5,486,134.61 
457,500.00 
-364.92 
2,600,000.00 
2,448,934.53 
623.856.66 
636.087.50 
2,900,000.00 


modities of the 


Springfield . .. 1. esecsesscrves 
DOTCIIOLG 0k. 6 6 64040 OLE: 
COMUMBIA . 2.0 ce sve tress 
Louisville er ek 

New Grie@ns oi 5 ci accsive Ves 
Be MAE 5. 65-5 cov ewi nee 
SEPM «62 cai etvmbencae usc 
CHINE boc S606 KET ass ecees 
Wichita .. 2. ssesees 

PIOUSCON 6G. os eee eres 
Berkeley .. 1c ccsestvesccsses 
Spokane 


10,0838 


3,413,2: 
1587, 107.66 


direct | 
Federal | 
The | 


GC @ 4.6 kk a4 PON OR 8 


Classitication of 
Agri. Credit 
Corporations 
$212,425.00 

491,797.84 
13,165,399.62 
680,676.40 
4,101,569.56 

25,650.90 

3.335,431.11 

794,662.71 

401,501.89 

512,497.53 

1,768.351.8 

1,324,084.44 


District. 
Springfield . . 1. sess eee euye 
Baltimore . 6. ov ccs ee wie sates’ 
Columbia ......-+++: 
ROEM. 540 % AON ETN Cie OE ee 
New Orleans . 6. 6 esc seestcess 
Be LU ios 0 bs eh eiess 
ee ce ee er 
OMAR. 6. 6 6 oreo ie rey eres ieeae 
Wichita .. 2. c.ceees 
PEGUAEOR. 6.4.6.6 8a wre dKO THC Se e08 
Berkeley . 2. 0. -seese cre evens 
Spokane 


1,6 


? 
> 
9 


Total . 


34,086, 218, 09 


30,412,048.50 


| 500; 
$4,- | 


re 
32.2 


348.72; State banks, $348,988.21; 
stock loan companies, $13,193,519.47; 
and savings banks and trust companies, 
$161,576.50. 


The board then classified the direct 


loans as follows: 
Tobacco, $19,775,154.59; 
fruit and vegetables, 


cotton, $5,014,500; grim 
$67,500; rice, $491,934.52; 
olive oil, $26,342, 
$2,900,000. 


alfalfa seed, 
coffee, $29,- 
and wheat, 


As of September 4, 1926. 
Rediscounts Total 
$213,425.00 
539,599.54 
3 203, 268. . 
28,811.7 
-% 262 - 
319.81 
‘288. 41 
60, ‘915. 58 
ty 7,716. 86 


3,660,768.58 
6,834,262.69 


4,120,145.07 
5,397,003.08 
4,627.7 
6,292,939.51 
7,436,387.14 


Oe 


) 


~~ 
Seokagszek 
eseSs 


44,120,481.40 


Rediscounts. 
National 
Banks 
$1,000.00 


State 
Banks 


47,801.70 


58,133.00 


7,828.15 
84,894.94 


0 2,650.00 


548,988. 21 


Rediscounts (Continued). 


District. 


BG DEAS Go 6 Hi WRT a ace Chee ISAS LS 
Se TM 8 a ou 40 50950 FA CES SAS Nos wade eN SoS REOE 


a. | rr 


AGM sink ke 8 Os wmiiw 0.01 HSN ag Reh ie hk BH ees 


Wichita 


MIGUAEOW. «05.4 6 6 656.8 vmidios tate mnes adie Ooe HeaKe vs 
Spokane . 2. eee eee eee e eee eee eee ee es 


TO) 6c 56 Sad os ares ee ere stecseacevessveeiehs 


L. S. Loans 

Companies 
= 21,253.13 
133.535.91 
120,829.06 
1,958,424.72 
1,141,319.03 
5,707,108.88 
2,262.153.43 
1,758,895.31 


13,193,519.47 


Savings Banks 
& Trust Cos. 


100,000.00 
61,576.50 


161,576.50 


’ Classification of Direct Loans. 


District. 
Springfield .. 62-0 -++e secre ees 
Baltimore ....- eects ere teees 
Louisville . . 0. eeete ere ceeees 
St. Paul... cc ccrccscsscsencs 
Berkeley . 0. ee eee te ete eters 


vi | ee Oe ee 


District. Wool 
Columbia... .-.--- 
New Orleans 

St, Lowe. 6.406. 
St. Paul ......---- 
Omaha ...-- 
Spokane... +--+: 


73.701.60 
636.08 7.50 
1.519,607.66 


Total . 2. eseees 2.229 396.76 


Tobacco 
$3,850,000.00 
5,456,634.61 
10,083,364.92 
385,155.06 


19,775,154.59 


Canned Fruit 


. Vegetables Raisins 


165,000.00 
»386.890.21 


1, 551 890. 21 


2,000, (000. 00 


2,000,000.00 


Grim m Alfalfa 


Cotton 


457,500.00 


5,014,500. 00 


2.600,000.00 
1,957,000.00 


67,500.00 


67,500.00 491,934.53 


District Loans (Continued). 


District. 
Baltimore... -+-rte er 
Wichita . 2... cece ete ete etree 
Berkeley... ee creteece tet 


Petal . 2s ons 


—— 


Public Money on Deposit 
Shows | Gain for 1925-26 


[Continued From Page Ie} 

Deposits in national banks to 
Treasurer and other 
Government _ officers totaled $26,683,- 
764.94, while money on deposit in the 
Philippine treasury amounted to $1,052.- 


444,73. 


officers. 


the credit’ of the 


Railroad Allowed to Issue 
Common Stock as Dividend 


The New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois 
Railroad was authorized by Division 4 
o* the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 14 $468,360 
common stock as a stock dividend. Chair- 
ph B. Eastmen dissented. 


to issue of 


man Jose 


Division 4 also authorized the Gray- | 


Nashville & Ashdown Railroad 
$100,000 of common stock and 


sonia, 
te issue 
mortagage bonds, 
and the Weatherford, Mineral Wells & 
Northwestern Railway to asume obli- 
gation and liability in respect of $572,000 
quipment trust certificates. 


of general 


of e 


Coffee 
$29,500.00 


Lghidie ve ok sles 29.500.00 
Te | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Wheat 
SER eg te 
2,900.000.00 


Olive Oil 


26,342.00 


26,342.00 2,900,000.00 


Railroad Would Abandon 
Branch in North Carolina 


The New Holland, Higginsport & Mt. 
Vernon Railroad has applied to the In- 
Commision for 


terstate Commerce 


thority to abandon the operation of its | 


line from New Holland to Wenona, N. C., 
35 miles. 

The application states that operation 
was in fact abandoned before the pres- 
ent company acquired the property but 
that it intends to rehabilitate it suffi- 
eciently for operation and to operate it - 
for a limited period as a private carrier, 
and that later it intends either to amend 
its existing charter or obtain a new 
charter and make application for author- 


| ity so acquire and operate the line as a 


common carrier. 


Railroad Asks Authority 
To Issue $60,000 of Bonds 


The Hillsboro ‘onl Northeastern Rail- 
way has applied to the Interstate Com- 





merce Commission for authority to issue 
$69,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds to discharge existing obligations 
and reimburse the treasury for expendi- 
tures from income not yet capitalized. 


Monthly Statistics of Railroad Earnings and Expenses as Reported to L C. C. 


Western Pacific R. R. 
July—Seven Months 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 

Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other 
New from railroad 

Taxes 
Net after 
Net after rents 
Aver, jmiles operated 
Operating ratio 


taxes, etc, 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
July—Seven Months 
1925 1926 
12,347,747 78,812,061 
3.721.093 23,375,864 
17,257,180 110,813,451 
2,982,220 16,945,205 
3,106,600 21,679,568 
5,056,863 34,124,554 
11,781,824 77,615,505 
5,475,356 33,197,946 
1,258,198 9,520,352 
4,215,171 23,661,033 
4,137,667 23,637,260 
9,186.06 9,253.05 

68.3 70.0 


1926 
15,306,169 
3,7 70,345 

20,355,749 
2,509,841 
3,075,488 
5,159,406 

11,463,472 
8,892,277 
1,999,568 
6,889,091 
6,771,070 

9,336.03 


Ry. 


Southern Pacific Co.—Pacific System 


July—Seven Months 


1925 1926 
73,188,304 | 15,744.27] 
23,505,488 8,887,507 

105,448,189 19,370,188 
16,547,588 2,707,973 
23,131,035 2,917,812 
34,627,246 6,041,025 
79,227,584 12,827,578 
26,220,601 6.542.610 

7,926,978 1,532,610 

18,276,941 5,007,208 

17,975,126 4,541,774 

9,185.06 8,746.09 
75.1 66.2 


1925 
12,390,402 
4,029,750 
18,187,142 
2,411,382 
2,840,315 
6,550,228 
13,126,159 
5,060,985 
1,375,638 
3,683,995 
3, 237, 989 


1925 
78,622,234 
24,945,882 

14,795,306 
17,097,852 
20,456,727 

42,305,229 

87,714,844 

27,080,452 
9,447.890 

17,617,267 

16,372,744 
8,722.43 

76.4 


1926 

1,220,272 
247,938 
.617,288 
232,128 
213,493 
463,188 
070,477 
546.841 
113,582 
132,790 

485,727 

1,042.68 

66.2 


1926 
84,243,861 
24,316,868 

119,222,633 
18,118,308 
20,410,712 

39f1314,211 
85,876,159 
33.346,474 
9,721,971 
23,590,942 
21,865,408 
§8.754.48 
72.0 


1925 
932,506 
239,402 

,297,141 
220,001 
205,318 

410,428 
977,819 
319,822 

79,385 
239,929 
312,191 
1,042.68 
75.4 


1926 
6,695,281 
1,097,845 
8,346,357 
1,313,258 
1,478,988 
2,779,838 
6,290,229 
2,056,128 

711,024 
1,343,735 

1,949,514 
1,042.68 
75.4 


1925 
5,798,408 
1,153,637 
7,499,809 
1,300,032 
1,406,655 
2,674,531 
6,084,823 
1,414,986 

553,702 

861,084 

1,580,872 

1,042.68 
81.1 


a 


$78,206.699.48 | 


live | 


canned | 
$1,551,890.21; | 
| raisins, $2,000,000; wool, $2,229,393.76; | 


| for 
| nounced 


$4,063,425.00 | 
6,025,734.15 | 


10,812.176.66 | 


1,266,254.34 | 
15.86 | 


4,670,087.41 | 





78,206,699.49 | 


| were $47,424,739. 


34,520.24 | 
48,135.34 | 
11,440.00 


42,028.24 | 


11,556.60 more than 


| those 





| 7 months’ 





| miles. 
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Finance 


Expenses of Running’ 
North Carolina Put 
At 36.09 | (9 Per Capita 


Revenue dicicotii for 1925. 
$7,288,672 Above Costs, | 


Says Department of 
Commerce. 


It cost the State Government of North 
Carolina $16,679,744, or $6.09 per capita, 
maintenance and operation during 
the ending June 30, 1925, — 
according to the summary of the finan- 
statistics of that State just an- 
by the Department of Com- 
This included $1,842,788, appor- 
education to the minor 
State. The an~ 


fiscal year 
cial 


merce. 


tionments for 


civil divisions of the 
nouncement adds: 

In 1924 the comparative per capita 
for maintenance and operation of gen- 
era! departments was $5.79, and in 1917, 
$1.96. The expenses of public sefvice 
enterprises amounted to $26,051; inter- 
est on debt, $4,421,994; and outlays for 
permanent improvements $26,296,950 
The total payments, therefore, for ex- 
penses of general departments and publie 
service enterprises, interest, and outlays 
The totals include all 
for whether made 


payments the year, 


| from current revenues or from the pro- 
| ceeds of bond issues. 


Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $25,212,575 was for highways, 
$3,310,684 being for maintenance and 
$21,901,891 for construction. 

Revenues Are Listed. " 


The total revenue receipts of North 
Carolina for 1925 were $28,416,461, or 
$10.37 per capita. This was $7,288,672 
the total payments®of the 
year exclusive of the payments for per 
manent improvements, but $19,008,278 
less than the total payments including 
for permanent improvements. 
These payments in excess of revenue re 


| ceipts were met from the proceeds of 


debt obligations. Property and special 
taxes represented 18.5 per cent of ther 
total revenue for 1925, 27.0 per cent for 
1924, and 50.2 per cent for 1917. 

The increase in the amount of pro- 
perty and special taxes collected was 
92.6 per cent from 1917 to 1924, but. 
there was a decrease of 8.0 per cent from, 
1924 to 1925. The per capita property 
and special taxes were $1.92 in 192. 
$2.10 in 1924, and $1.20 in 1917. The 
receipts from general property taxes in, 
1924 and 1925 were negligible, being: 
simply delinquencies. 

Earnings of general departments, or, 
compensation for services rendered by 
state officials, represented 11.2 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1925, 14.5 per 
cent for 1924, and 20.4 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 


| stituted 49.3 per cent of the total rev- 


enue for 1925, 39.1 per cent for 1924,- 


| and 19.4 per cent for 1917. The percent- 


age of increase in receipts from business 
and nonbusiness licenses noted for 1925 
was due, principally, to increased: 


| amounts received from automobiles li-,’ 


censes and from the sale on gasoline. 
Receipts from business licenses con- 
sists chiefly of taxes exacted from in- 
surance and other incorporated com- 
panies and from sales tax on gasoline, 


| while those from nonbusiness licenses 


chiefly motor 


comprise taxes on 
vehicles. 
Indebtedness is Stated. 
The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) of North- 
Carolina on June 30, 1925, was $91,646,- 
408. or $33.44 per capita. In 1924 the 
per capita debt was $25.28, and in 1917, 
$3.85. the increase shown for 1925 being 
due to a bond issue for highway purposes. 
In North Carolina there is no levy of” 
the general property tax for State» 


purposes. 


| Earnings Reported 


au- 


By Wi ire Companies 


11. C. C. Gives Out Figures For’ 


July and Seven Months 
of Current Year. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 14 announced earnings of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph. 
Company and of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company for July and seven 
months of 1926, as reported by the com-~ 
panies, as follows: w= 
& Tel. 
1926 

$7,423,830 

Net pg taxes... 3,540,067 
Net oper. income.. 2,858,629 
7 months’ gross. ..52,650,808 
Net after taxes. .. 26,998,855 
Net oper. income. .21,073,654 
Western Union Tel. 

1926 

July gross..:.... $11,283,089 
Net after taxes.. 2,065,172 
Net oper. income. .1,582,726 
gross.. 76,809,760 
Net after taxes.. 14,429,455 
Net oper. income. 11,118,771 


Co. 
1925 

$7,081,383. 
3,785,706 * 
3,049,065" 
48,688,348: 
27,023,344 
21,706,474 
Co. " 


1925 - 
$10,809,770. 
2,160,270. 
1,691,486, 
69,941,442 
14,199,456 
11,028,611 


American Tel. 


Western Railroad Seeking 
Construction of New Line 


The Ardmore, Vernon & Lubbock 
Railroad has applied to the Interstate: 
Commerce Commisison for authority for 


| the construction of a new railroad from: — 


Ardmore, Okla., to Lubbock, Tex., 265 


The application is signed by L. Ky | 


| Johnson, president, of Vernon, Tex., who an 
| states that it is proposed to raise the” 


money for construction by the sale of 
first mortgage 20-year 6 per cent bonds 
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Patents 


fringement of a Patent” Declared 


opt 


Erroneous Phrase by District Court 
“Opinion Rules It Is “Claims” That Are In- 


fringed and Each Claim” Becomes 


5 


“ Rapio Corroratron OF AMERICA, ET AL., V. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Rapio CORPORATION ; 
District Court, Eastern District, N. Y., 
No. Ea. 1610. 
“Infringement of a patent” is an er- 
*“roneous phrase, the court said in this 
_ease, for it is the “claim” or “claims” 
of the patent that is or are infringed, 
and the “claim” becomes the cause of 
action against the alleged infringer. 
Each claim is alleged to be a complete 
and independent invention. A patent, 
then, may be valid as to a single claim 
“nd invalid as to another. Claims 
broader than the described invention are 
void. When two inventors improve upon 
the former art each in his own distinct 
and separate way is entitled to credit 
for his own improvements. With these 
priffciples in mind, the plaintiffs Patents 
No. 1183875, issued to Ralph Hartley, 
and No. 1334118, to Chester Rice, are 
not invalidated by the court’s finding 
that claims 1 and 2 of the former, and 
claims 1, 2 and 3 of the latter, are too 
broad, anticipated. and void. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

Fish, Richardson & Neave, attorneys 
for plaintiffs; Charles Neave, A. E. 
Blackmar, jr., S. H. Philbin, of eounsel. 

Pennie, Davis, Marvin & Edmonds, 
attorneys for defendant; William H. 
Davis, Willis H. Taylor, jr., R. Morton 
Adams, of counsel. 

Inch, judge: This is a patent suit. 
Plaintiffs own, or are legally interested 
in, two United States patents, to-wit, a 
patent to Ralph Hartley, dated May 23, 
1916, ®o. 1183875 (plaintiff’s Exhibit 1) 
and a patent to Chester Rice, dated 
March 16, 1920, No. 1334118 (plaintiff’s 
Exhibit 2). 


ev 


eu 


Says Court Jurisdiction 
Is Not Questioned 


There is no controversy as to the title 
in the above patents nor licenses there- 
under and the jurisdiction of this court 
is not questioned. (S. M., page 27). 

The defendant is a corporation, sell- 
ing “radio sets.” It was expressly 
agreed on the trial “that the defendant, 
The Twentieth Century Radio Corpora- 
tion, subsequent fo June 30, 1921, and 
prior to the commencement of this suit, 
sold within the Eastern District of New 
York, wireless receiving apparatus, 
bearing serial number 6056, and the 
name “Garod Neutrodyne.” (Ss. Hi. 
page 27). 

This particular receiving set was of- 
fered in evidence and is plaintiff’s Ex- 
Litt 3. 

Tne plaintiffs also offered in evidence 
a crawing of a circuit, or wiring dia- 
zram (plaintiff’s Exhibit 4) and it was 
agreed “that this drawing, plaintiff’s Ex- 
bit 4 jis a through circuit, or wiring 
diaziam, subject to correction should 
error appear, illustrating with the usual 
symbols the circuit and circuit connec- 
tion of the apparatus marked plaintiff’s 
Exhibit 3, together with vacuum tubes 
and provision for connecting the bat- 
terics. anterna, ground, and indicating 
device.’ (S. M., page 28). 


Five Claims Contained 
In Plaintiff's Petition 


The plaintiff stated for the purpose of 
the record that they rely. solely on 
claims 1 and 2 of the above Hartley 
patent (1183875) and on claims 1, 2 and 
3 of the said Rice patent (1334118). 

Accordingly plaintiff’s complaint con- 
tains five claims or causes of action. 

“Strictly speaking infringement of a 
patent is an erroneous phrase. What is 
infringed is the claim which is the defi- 
nition of invention and it is the claim 
which is the cause of action.” (Fulton 
vs. Powers, 263 Fed., 578). 

It will be necessary to take up each of 
these causes of action, as alleged, and 
see if the defendant’s said apparatus 
and circuit infringes any or all of said 
claims. If it does, plaintiff should be 
protected. If it does not, the defendant 
should not be disturbed. We are not 
concerned with other claims or causes 
of action not alleged. 

The Hazeltine patent or patents are 
not directly involved but nevertheless 
One can readily see that this case is of 
some importance to Louis Hazeltine and 
his associates for the following reasons: 
The Garod corporation, above mentioned, 
was and is a member of the Independent 
Radio Manufacturers, Inc. The latter 
corporation, in 1922, negotiated and se- 
cured from Louis Hazeltine, by means 
of certain incorporated bodies (which 
are of no importance in this case) 
licenses to make and sell apparatus pop- 
ularly known as “radio sets” containing 
the Hazeltine inventions. 


Holds Contest Is With 
Garod Corporation 
Therefore, “aside from the direct 
parties to the issue, the contest is really 
between the. plaintiffs and the said Ga- 
rod corporation, associated with, this 
“Hazeltine” group of radio manufac- 
_ turers, 
In most cases “motive” should have 
no place in deciding whether or not one 
-or- more inventors are entitled to the 
Jimited monopoly of a-patent, and criti- 
_ cism of a patent as being merely a 
“printed statement of a novel idea, not 
put: into practice, is of little conse- 
gence, if the claim or claims of the 
_ patent is or are otherwise valid. 
‘“Complainant is of course right in 
‘saying that the fact that Storm did not 
see fit to use his patent did not justify 
defendant or any one else in infring- 
it.” F. Wesel Co. vs. Printjng Co., 
218 Fed. 178, page 181. 
However, it may not be beside the 
‘mark to look at the surrounding circum- 
eteneres in this case. Briefly they are 


*“Armstrong” 


| controlled by the ordinary layman that 


4 Cause of Action. 


that practically up to 1923 the so-called 
regenerative radio sets 
dominated ¢the market. In fact they 
were the market. The “squeals” (how- 
ever useful from another paint of view) 
were very disturbing to a neighborhood 
having other reéeiving sets. Each “set” 
became, in a sense a miniature “broad- 
éasting” station. The “interference” 
with “reception” was a great drawback. 


Court Comments On 
Hazeltine Discovery 

About this time Hazeltine was con- 
sulted by those commercially interested 
in the sale of receiving sets, in the hope 
that this inventor had discovered some- 
thing which was perhaps commercially 
equal to, or even better than (in this 
popular sense), the then Armstrong set 
and yet would not infringe the rightful 
monopoly belonging to Edwin H. Arm- 
strong, the pioneer inventor in this 
whole field. 

Whether or not Hazeltine did succeed 
in entirely avoiding infringement of 
Armstrong is not before us. That he 
gave to the commercial world a new re-'| 
ceiving set seems to be without ques- 
tion. Immediately the “crystal set” 
practically disappeared. There has 
arisen almost over night a great and 
important industry in the making and 
selling of receiving sets, a substantial 
portion of which ($50,000,000- worth), 
were and had been employing the | 
Hazeltine’s idea. 

It is claimed that Hazeltine’s idea did 
not infringe Armstrong because of the 
former’s entire elimination of regenera- 
tion. That what Armstrong, working 
with radio frequency, discovered, was 
that radio frequency energy, existed in 
the plate circuit of an audion. 


Necessity For Delicate 
Tuning Held Ended 


Aside from the fact that apparently 
there can not be complete (100 per cent) 
elimination, but only an approximate ap- | 
proach thereto, yet the so-called “Hazel- 
tine” apparatus, presented for the first 
time, a “receiving set,” that, if properly 
constructed, would not “squeal” or 
“whistle,” was not a nuisance in the 
neighborhood, received signals  learly 
and with satisfaction, and was so easily 


broadcast stations could be “logged” for | 
future. use, and the necessity for deli- | 
cate “tuning” was to a great extent 
ended. One of these “sets” is that of 
defendant. 

At this time and only after this suc- 
cess by those dealing in these radio sets, 
the plaintiffs come and claim that this 
defendant’s “apparatus” and “circuit” 
infringes certain patents, which so far | 
as I can see, have been quietly resting, 
with others, in the archives of the vari- 
ous efficient and large research depart- 
ments, of these enormous and useful 
corporations. 

It would seem to me under such cir- | 
cumstances and in dealing with an in- | 
dustry of such importance, and useful- 
ness, and practically at its start, that 
the court should be cautious in deciding 
this difficult and highly technical mat- 
ter and, unless it can, with reasonable 
assurance, point to plain reasons, justi- 
fying its decision, should refrain from 
possibly destroying a part of a large 
and useful business and denying inven- 
tors, in what would seem to be a large 
enough field for all, their respective 
rightful monopolies. Not only this but 
theoretical discussion of a subject by 
inexperienced persons, where experts of 
years of experience, frankly concede, 
that they are more often than otherwise, 
groping towards the light, would seem 
to be the part of wisdom however tempt- 
ing it may be to express one’s theoreti- 
cal views. 





Theoretical Discussion 
Barred By Court 

Fortunately, however, it seems to me, 
in this case, the court need not go into 
such theoretical discussion and can de- | 
cide this case on the plain presentation | 
and consideration of the “causes of se 





tion” relied on by plaintiffs. These 
causes of action are as follows: 

Hartley patent No. 1183875. | 

Claim 1. An electrical network con- 
taining a thermionic amplifier having 
an input and an output circuit, said put- 
put circuit being adjustably coupled to 
said input circuit to oppose the effect 
upon said input circuit of currents in | 
said output circuit. 

Claim 2. In an electrical network | 
containing an amplifier having an input | 
circuit and an output circuit, said cir- | 
cuits being coupled to produce in said 
input circuits an effect due to currents 
in said output circuit, a further adjust- 
able coupling of said circuits to oppose } 
said effect upon said input circuit. 

Rice patent No. 1334118. 7 

Claim 1. The combination in a radio 
receiving system of an electron dis- 
charge amplifier having resonant grid 
and plate circuits and capacity coupling 
between said circuits so arranged as to 
prevent the generation of oscillatory 
currents in said circuits which interfere 
with ihe reception of desired signals. | 

Claim 2. The combination in a radio 
receiving system of an electron dis- 
charge amplifier having grid and plate 
circuits containing inductances which 
are so arranged as to avoid any mag- 
netic coupling between the two circuits | 
and capacity coupling between said cir- 
cuits so arranged as to prevent the gen- 
eratien of oscillatory currents in said | 
circuits which interfere with the recep- 
tion of desired signals. 

Claim 8. The combination in a radio 
receiving system of an electron i 
charge amplifier having resonant grid 





| a complete and as invention. 
C 


i Co., 


‘ ment may be read into the Glaim. 


| the specifieations warrant. 


and plate circuits containing inductances 
which are so arranged as to avoid any 
magnetic coupling between the two cir- 
cuits, and capacity coupling between 
said circuits so arranged as to prevent 
the generation of oscillatory currents in 
said circuits which interfere with the 
reception of desired signals. 


Position of Defendant 
Shown In Testimony 


As to the position taken by defendant 
we find the following: 

The Court: “Do you concede if Hart- 
ley and Rice, taking them both together 
(because they must be taken both to- 
gether), are not anticipated, that then 
the circuit disclosed by the defendant’s 
structure is an infringement? 

Mr. Davis: If you are talking about 
the claims sued on, yes. 

“The Court: That is what I am talk- 
ing about, the claims sued on. No other 
claims. Claims 1 and 2 of Hartley and 
claims 1, 2 and 3 of Rice, which are the 


| sole basis of the suit here as far as:the 
| plaintiff goes, and the circuit disclosed 


by the defendant’s apparatus, because 
the Hazeltine patent is not before me, 
that there is an infringement and must 
result in an injunction, unless what Rice 
and Hartley said in the ordinary com- 
mon sense reading of those claims, in 1 
and 2 of Hartley and 1, 2 and 3 of Rice, 
were simply disclosing that which was 
alread) known in the art. 

Mr. Davis: Yes. 

The Court: Is that right? 

Mr. Davis: That is right.” (Page 
35 of oral argument). (Record, S. M. 
page 59). 

While the court has no desire to hold 
either counsel by any hard and fast rule 


| to statements made in open court, and 


responsibility for deciding questions of 
law is that- of the court based on the 
entire record, yet in substance the de- 
fendant would seem to have conceded 
that there is an infringement by its ap- 
paratus unless the court shall find that 
claims 1 and 2 of Hartley and claims 1, 
2 and 3 of Rice, when read in an ordi- 
nary common sense way, have been an- 
ticipated in the art. 


Opinion Holds Claims 
Were Anticipated 
This narrows the issue to the question 


= 


of anticipation of these five claims. 


It is my opinion that they have been 
anticipated. 

This is far from saying that the pat- 
ents of Hartley and Rice are invalid. 
On the contrary it seems to me that 
they may be valid patents covering new 
instrumentalities. 

The validity of these other claims (3 
and 4 of Hartley, and 4 to 12 of Rice) 
are not before me. 
patents of Hartley and Rice may be, 
and I assume they are, valid patents, 
without disturbing the validity of the 
Hazeltine patents, or making defendant 
an infringer. 

Some claims may be valid and some 
claims invalid in a valid patent. 

“The validity of the patent was pot 
necessarily involved except with respect 
to the claim which was the basis of the 
recovery. A patent may be valid as to 
a single claim and invalid as to, the 
other.” Russell vs. Place, 94 U. S. 606. 

Moreover, each claim is alleged to be 
999 
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». vs. Hart Co., 
Veneer Co. vs. Grand Rapids, 
fee. 419. -Kennicott Co. vs. Holt 
230 Fed. 157. Leeds & Catlin vs. 
Victor Co., 213 U. S. 301. 

Claims broader than the described in- 
vention are void. 

Edison vs. American Mutoscope Co., 
114 Fed. 926 P. 934. 

State Bank vs. Hillman’s, 


mH6 
fo D 


180 Fed. 


Nor can a claim invalid because too 
broad be whittled down in order to make 
it valid by a “construction” out of har- 
mony with its language. No element 
can be read into such a claim from the 
specifications. 


| Declares Each Inventor 


Should Get Credit 


““An element not mentioned in a claim 


of a patent for a combination can not 
be read into although it may appear in | 
the specification, but if a claim includes: | 


an element in general terms and refers 
to the specification to identify, such ele- 
The 


case seems to us an excellént illustra- 


tion of the rule that when each of the | 


two inventors improve upon the former 
art each in his own distinct and sepa- 
rate way they shall each be credited 
with his own improvements.” 

“The 2 and 5 claims of the second 
Werner patent are very artfully framed 
and seem to aim at includjng more than 
It is only by 
restricting them by the reference to the 


and as so construed the 
switch does not infringe either of them.” 
Duncan vs. Cincinnati Co., 171 Fed. 656. 
Claims are to be construed in the 
light of the description. 
“A claim refers in terms to the ante- 


not be understood.” Smith 

year, 93 U. S. 486 page 493. 
The drawings may be _ referred 

where the description is obscure. 
“The court did right in holding to the 


vs. Good- 


to 


| propriety of looking to the whole speci- 


fication and also to the drawings for 
explanation of anything obscure.” Hogg 
vs. Emerson, 52 U. S. 587, page 606. 


Previous® Decisions Are 


Quoted By Court 

ut neither specifications nor draw- 
ings can be used to enlarge a claim. 
“He can not go beyond what he has 
claimed merely because it is to be found 
in the descriptive part ofthe specifica- 
tion.” Railroad Co. vs. Mellon, 104 U.S. 
112, page 118. 

“Where a claim is fairly susceptible 
of two constructions, that one will be 
adopted which will preserve to the pat- 
entee his actual invention; but if the 
language of the specification and claim 
shows clearly what he desired to secure 
as a monopoly nothing can be held to 
be an infringement which does not fall 
within the terms which the patentee has 


Therefore both the antedated De Forest on the same subject, 


| and likewise Schloemilch. 








= * 


Validity 
Rehearings 


himself chosen to express his invention.” 
McLain vs. Ortmeyer, 141 U. S. 419. 

“In determining the scope and patent- 
able subject matter of this claim the 
proceedings in referenge to its allowance 
in the patent office should be referred 
to.” (Edison vs. American Mutoscope, 
114 Fed. 926, page 935). 

“Any claim which is broader than the 
described ‘invention is void even where 
the invention is valid and could have 
supported a valuable claim.” Walker on 
Patents (4 Ed., Sec. 177). (Edison vs. 
American Mutoscope Co., Supra). (State 
Bank vs. Hillman’s, Supra, page 736).. 

Bearing the above decisions in mind, 
together with those suggested by them, 
we have here, in substance, a case where 
only certain claims are to be construed 
and there is no necessity to construe 
them as valid claims in order to preserve 
for the inventor a valid patent appar- 
ently fairly covered and sustained by the 
other claims therein which are not in- 
volved in this controversy. There would 
seem to be no obscurity about these 
claims in suit. 


Prior Art Is Talzen 
Under Consideration 

Thus there is no necessity to “tinker” 
with these claims of either Hartley or 
Rice for as I have said the real idea of 
each inventor apparently has been well 
expressed in what probably will be 
found to be valid claims, none of which, 
however, can affect the result here for 
such claims have not been sued on and 
more than likely they could not be suc- 
cessfully sued on against this defendant. 

We come therefore to the considera- 
tion of the prior art. There is no neces- 
sity for discussing in detail such prior 
patents as Edison No. 340707, Arnold 
No. 542618 and 542918, Schrive No. 
835037 ‘and 863230, Stone No. 986651, 
DeForest No. 995126, Richards No. 

103688. 

Reading the claims 1 and 2 of Hart- 
ley, and 1, 2 and 38 of Rice, as they 
plainly appear, in the English language, 
such claims are too broad and are antici- 
pated. I refer first to the Armstrong 
patent, No. 113149 (defendant’s Exhibit 


| J) this patent was granted October 6, 


1914, the application was filed October 
29, 1913, the earliest of plaéntiff’s pat- 
ents in suit (Hartley) was granted 1916, 
with application filed in 1915. 

This patent has been sufficiently dis- 
cussed in various~decisions. 


Credit For Invention 
Given to Armstrong 


“Armstrong was the first to divine or 
understand radio frequency oscillations 
in the plate circuit of the audion (280 F. 
587) and this concept was his on Janu- 
ary 31, 1913. Therefore his invention 


From this it 
follows that, even if Schloemilch and 
De Forest can be so rearranged or 
adapted as to do the same thing in the 
same way (within a proper range of 
equivalents) that Armstrong did, such 
doing is an infringement upon Arm- 
strong’s rights.” 

“It was also held that, although Arm- 
strong disclosed his invention only as 
applied to a receiver, the invention is 
of such a character as to apply as well 
to a transmitter. 280 Fed. 596. Also 


| that Armstrong’s patent is for an in- 


strumentality or means, and not for a 
mere principle of operation. 280 Fed. 
597. Again, that an instrumentality 
duly described and shown in Fig. 3 
of the patent is the introduction into 
the plate circuit of an inductance L. 
280 F. 596. And this instrumentality 
puts into practice the underlying prin- 
ciple or thought of the invention, which 
is that “any arrangement by which 
oscillating current energy is transferred 


| from the output or plate circuit of the 


audion to the input or grid circuit, to 
sustain the oscillations in the grid cir- 
cuit, is included in the’ inventive con- 
cept. 279 F. 448. Further, that Arm- 
strong’s patent ‘does not indicate any 
use of the audion in the oscillating con- 
dition; but, when the audion is oscil- 


| lating, due to feed back, it is coinci- 


dentally regenerating.’ 279 F. 448. 


“Accidental feed back may be a 
nuisance; designed and regulated feed 
back, utilized by the means disclosed 
by Armstrong is (as was held plainly) 


| an invention of importance and merit.” 


Armstrong v. De Forest 10 F. (2d) 727, 
pages 728 and 729. 


Court Cites Decisions 
In Support of Views 


The generative feedback of energy 


| from the plate circuit to the grid cir- 


cuit of an audion amplifier through 
the inherent electrostatic coupling be- 
tween the gird and plate has also been 


| fully discussed both in the above deci- |! 


specifications that they can be supported | stone and on this eam 


defendant’s | 


(See Hazeltine, 
R., pp. 125-139). 

Judge Mayer said in his opinion in 
the Armstrong-Ne Forest case (279 F. 
448): 

“If Armstrong invented a new instru- 
mentality he is entitled to the fruits of 


: aa : | all its uses whether he understood them 
cedent inscription without which it can | 


or not and whether, his theory of opera- 
tion was right or #rong, comprehensive 
or limited. Given the new _instru- 
mentality the question is what it does, 


| not how or why it does something.” 


This is quite in accord with the state- 
ment in the Armstrong specification 
(p. 2, lines 71-80): 

“The present understanding and modes 
of explanation of the phenomena which 
present themselves in such an arrange- 
ment is such that any theory of opera- 
tion which may be advanced in regard 
to them is merely an attempt to explain 
the results attained in language which 
will be understandable to those skilled 
in the art; and it is with this idea in 
mind that the following description is 
written.” 

The character of the Armstrong re- 
generative radio receivers is well known 
as well as how they were adjusted to 
get the best signals. by turning the ap- 
propriate knobs to vary the adjustment 
until the receiver was regeneratively 
amplifying just below the point of os- 
cillation, and the adjustment, to get the 
best signals, was accompanied by that 
passage into and out of that oscillating 





ALL STATEMENTS Herein Ant Given on OrriciaL AuTHoRITY ONLY 


AND 


Equity 


state which gave rise to the “squeals” 
and “whistles” in a receiving set. 

§ Hartly Himself refers to this when 
he says it was well known that the 
effect of an electrical coupling between 
the input and output circuits of an am- 
plifier was to “produce a tendency to- 
wards free oscillation or “singing” of 
the system, which is undesirable in 
those cases in which the net-work is to 
be used to faithfully reproduce in am- 
plified form the power impressed upon 
its input terminals” (Hartly pat., p. 1, 
lines 15-23). 


Methods of Preventing 
Oscillations Described 

The desirability of avoidin® such os- 
cillations in certain cases, and particu- 
larly in radio receiving apparatus, was 
well known to Armstrong and he knew 
how to get an adjustable coupling be- 
tween the input and output circuits of 
such a character as to prevent the oc- 
currence of undesired oscillations by re 
ducing the amount of feedback. - 

The “instrumentality” used by Hart- 
ley to produce that result is not the 
“instrumentality” used by Armstrong. 
It is thus in the “instrumentalities” em- 
ployed and not in the “purpose” thatthe 
difference between the Armstrong pat- 
ent and the Hartley patent would seem 
to reside. It is therefore upon that 
different “instrumentality” that Hart- 
ley’s valid claims in his patent are based. 
Such claims are not before me. 

If the different “instrumentalities” of 
these inventors are considered, Arm- 
strong may not anticipate, because the 
adjustable coupling of Armstrong is an 
“electrostatic coupling” while the ad- 
justable coupling of Hartley is an “elec- 
tromagneti¢ coupling;” but in that event 
there cannot be overlooked the instru- 
mentality long used by the telephone en- 
gineers to nullify the feedback action 
of the grid circuit to the plate circuit 
of an audion used as a telephone am- 
plifier. 

Such a magnetic coupling, (called a 
tickler coil) was well known prior to 
Hartley and such a magnetic coupling 
was held to be within the scope of the 
Armstrong patents in the De Forest case 
(280 Fed., 579). The defendant does not 
use this coupling and does not infringe 
such claims. : 


Decisions In Telephone 
Art Are Reviewed 


The telephone art shows that in that 
art the “magnetic coupling” was always 
and necessarily used in a reverse sense 
with precisely the effect of Hartley. in 
that use of the “magnetic coupling” be- 
tween the input and output circuits, to 
prevent oscillations—“singing”—of au- 
dions used as amplifiers, the magnetic 
coupling was always counter-feedback. 
In all these arrangements the oscilla- 
tions due to an inherent feedback cou- 
pling between the plate cireuit and the 
grid circuit were prevented, as in Hart- 
ley, by introducing into the input cir- 
cuit a balancing electrémotive foree and 
so adjusting it as to amplitude and phase 
as to annul the electromotive force in- 
troduced by the unavoidable coupling 
of the two-way circuits with which the 
repeater was,associated. 

The same discussion applies to the 
Rice patent, as to his broad claims which 
are sued on (claims 1, 2 and 3). His 
narrow claims not involved here cover 
“instrumentalities” with which there is 


Orders Additional 
Evidence Admitted 


Court Holds Reopening of Case 
Is In Interest of Justice 
In Equity. 


Kirsy v. WItson; D.strict Court, Nortu- 
ERN District, Ouro, No. Ee. 1364. 


A motion was granted to reopen this 
case for the reception ‘of two additional 
items of testimony where there was ex- 
cuse for not bringing the first item to 
the attention of the court, but no excuse 
as to the second item, the court deeming 
this concession in the interest of justice 
appropriate in. equity. 

Full Text is Given. 

Judge Westernhaver rendered the 
opinion, the full text of which follows: 

Plaintiff’s motion to reopen this case 
and receive in evidence two additional 
items of testimony, will be grantdd. As 
to the first item, the failure t@®bring the 
same to the attention of the Court is ex- 
cused. No adequate excuse is shown for 
not having introduced the second item 
at the hearing. 
an equity case and no decision has been 
preached or announced,.I déem it proper, 
in the interests of justice and in order 
that the record may be complete, that 
plantiff be given the privilege of intro- 
ducing this additional testimony. 

Cause is Reassigned. 

This cause is re-assigned for hearing 
Wednesday, September 8, at 9:30 a.m., 
for the purpose only of permitting plain- 
tiff to present this additional testimony 
and the defendants to reply thereto. It 
seem to me-that this testimony might be 
incorporated by stipulation, without the 
necessity for the presence of parties, 
counsel, or witnesses. The first item 
consists merely of a letter. The second 
item consists merely of testimony said 
to have been given by Alfred W. Harris 
before the referee in the receivership 
suit at Toledo. Neither item can well 
admit of dispute, and the explanation 
thereof set forth in the affidavit of Har- 
ris might well stand for his rebutting 
testimony. If parties so_ stipulate, 
their presence and the hearing on Sep- 
tember 8 may well be dispensed with; 
otherwise the Court will at that time ex- 
pect parties and counsel to be present 
and to submit testimony. 

August 24, 1926. 


Even so, since this is* 
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Additional 


Evidence 


Holds Patent May Be Valid as to One 


Claim and Invalid as to Another 


Complaint of Radio Corporation of America 
Found Anticipated and Void and — 
Is Ordered Dismissed. 


no assertion of infringement by defend- 
ant. In other words these narrow claims 
are not sued on, because the defendant 
plainly does not use such “instrumentali- 
ties” or their equivalents. 

It seems to me that the broad claims 
1, 2 and 3 (Rice) are also anticipated 
by Armstrong and therefore void. 

The claims numbered 1, 2 and 3 ap- 
pended to his original application (De- 
fendant’s Exhibit E) were as follows: 

“1, The combination in a radio re- 
ceiving system of an electron discharge 
amplifier having resonant grid and plate 
circuits and means for compensating for 
the capacity coupling between said cir- 
cuits and thereby preventing the gen- 
eration of oscillatory currents in said 
circuits which interfere with the re- 
ception of desired signals. 

“9. The combination in a radio re- 
ceiving system of an electron discharge 
amplifier having grid and plate circuits 
containing inductances which are so ar- 
ranged as ° avoid any magnetic cou- 
pling between the two circuits, and 
means for compensating for the ca- 
pacity coupling between said circuits and 
thereby preventing the generation of os- 
cillatory currents in said circuits which 
interfere with the reception of desired 
signals. J 

“3. The combination in a radio re- 
ceiving system of an electron discharge 
amplifier having resonant grid and plate 
circuits containing inductances which are 
so arranged as to avoid any magnetic 
coupling between the two circuits, and 
means for compensating for the ca- 
pacity coupling between said circuits 
and thereby preventing the generation 
of oscillatory currents in said circuits 
which interfere with the reception of 
desired signals.” 


Claims On Hartley 
Patent Were Rejected 


These claims were rejected by the Pat- 
ent Office on the Hartley patent. 


Thereupon Rice amended claim 1 
changing the language “means for com- 
pensating for the capacity coupling be- 
tween said circuits and thereby prevent- 
ing the generation of oscillatory cur- 
rents,” which language defined the 
Hartley arrangement, to the language 
of claim 1 as it now stands, “capacity 
coupling between said circuits so ar- 
ranged as to prevent the generation of 
oscillatory currents.” 

At first he made other changes in 
claims 2,and 3, but they did not satisfy 
the examiner, and finally claims 2 and 3 
were changed in exactly the same way 
that claim 1 was changed. 

Rice thus attempted to distinguistVhis 
three broad claims from Hartley’s by 
claiming that instead of using a “mag- 
netic compensating coupling,” as Hart- 
ley did, Rice used a “capacity (electro- 
static) compensating coupling” between 
said circuits so arranged as to prevent 
the generation of oscillatory currents 
(Waterman, p. 55, Q25). 

Armstrong had a “capacity coupling” 
between his circuits so arranged as to 
prevent the generation of oscillatory 
currents. If*there was such differentia- 
tion between the “instrumentalities” 
claimed by Rice, such differentiation are 
not expressed in the broad claims of 
Rice here sued on. 

Armstrong describes, illustrates and 
claims, in his patent a radio receiving 
system having an electron discharge 
amplified with resonant grid and plate 
circuits and capacity coupling between 
said circuits so arranged as to prevent 
the generation of oscillatory currents in 
said circuits which interfere with the re- 
ception of desired signals. 


Discovery of Feedback 

Outlined By Court 

The opinion of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals (280 Fed., 587-588), describes 
just how Armstrong first discovered 
feedback: 

“He tuned the plate circuit to radio 
frequefty by inserting in’ the plate cir- 
cuit such inductance and capacity as to 
make it responsive to the radio frequency 

a. c 

Judge Campbell in his opinion in West- 
inghouse vs. Royal Eastern (9 Fed. (2d) 
397), where a multi-stage tuned radio 
frequency radio amplifier was held to be 
an infringement of the Armstrong pat- 
ent because it contained regenerative 
feedback, says (p. 398): 

“The means proposed by Armstrong 
for accomplishing’ this feedback * * * is 
referred to by him in line 51, page 1 of 
the patent “to impart resonance to the 
wing circuit”; that is to tune the wing 
circuit. There already was tuning in the 
grid circuit; but his proposal of tuning 
the wing circuit, in which everyone be- 
fore that had thought there was nothing 
but audio frequency current, was novel.” 

Also at page 403, (Westinghouse vs. 
Royal Eastern, Supra) Judge Campbell 
says: 

“Prior fo Armstrong, that is prior to 
January 31, 1913, there was no tuned 
plate circuit. 

In the old use of the simple audion 
there existed within the same tube the 
function of rectification or the Fleming 
effect, and in addition a slight increase 
in sensitiveness, the improvement to a 
double sensitiveness, which my be as- 
signed to audio frequency amplification. 
All of this was well known to Armstrong 
and pointed out by him in the Electrical 
World Article. Armstrong added to the 
simple audion circuit the new invention 
that has been called the feed-back cir- 
| cuit, or regenerative circuit. 
| Armstrong’s invention is based on his 

discovery that in the plate circuit of the 





| audion there appeared, or could be made 


| 








to appear, in substantial quantities, not 
only the audio frequency changes of the 
current- which operated the telephone, 
but also radio frequency currents of the 
extremely high frequencies in waves and 
agreeing in frequency, of course, with 
the frequency of the arriving waves and 
the frequency of the current in the grid 
circuit. 

All this was entirely new, and the 
claims of the patent in suit are not 
limited by the prior art.” 


Professor Hazeltine 
Testified at Trial 


The defendant’s apparatus and circuit 
embodies the Hazeltine socalled neutro- 
dyne principle (see Hazeltine’s testimony 
page 139 to 143) apparently Hazeltine’s 
idea was the discovery by him of a 
method of neutralizing capacity coupling 
between the grid and plate circuits of an 
audion having a transformer in the plate 
circuit which consists in  capacitively 
coupling the grid of said audion and a 
secondary of said transformer to can 
equal capacity currents to flow to ar 
from the grid whereby such cuxrent is 
prevented from flowing between the grid 
and the filament system. 

This idea of elimination in order to 
avoid oscillation as well as the unde- 
sirable effect of capacity was accom- 
plished by Hazeltine by the presence of 
an auxiliary circuit in addition to the 
grid and plate circuits of the audion. 

Professor Hazeltine at the trial testi- 
fied fully as to the application of this 
Neutrodyne principle and the bringing 
into commercial use of a multi-stage 
radio frequency amplifier which can be 
adjusted to receive and amplify broad- 
cast speech and music without regenera- 
tion, and its accompanying discomforts. 

This was something entirely new so 
far as instrumentality goes. I fully 
agree with counsel for defendant when 
he states in regard to this prior art 
“clearly Hartley was not the first to 
recognize the’undesirable effect of ex- 
cessive feedback or to provide an ad- 
justable coupling between the input and 
eutput circuit to adjustably reduce that 
feedback so as to prevent oscillations.” 


Defendant’s Position 
Declared Sound 

We are not discussing different in- 
strumentalities but only the broad claims 


of 1 and 2 of Hartley, 1, 2 and 3 of 
Rice. 


Also magnetic feedback called regen- 
eration with its magnetic cefipling etc., 
was discussed by Armstrong publicly 
prior to Hartley and the “tickler coil” 
was discussed by the court in deciding 
the Armstrong patent. 


It is with the broad claims only that % 


we are concerned, and the defendant’s 
position seems to me to be wholly sound 
when it asserts that those claims are 
wholly anticipated by Armstrong and 
are void. 

It would seem to me that the issues 
raised by the said five claims relate tc 
a “principle” of operation which is 
highly theoretical and avoids discussior 
of “instrumentalities” which are the 
practical steps in advance in the art 
As to a “principle” it was disclosed by 
Armstrong and possibly others at least 
to an extent sufficient to anticipate bot 
Hartley and Rice. As to “instrumental- 
ity” that presents different questions 
and it is not necessary to decide them 
in this case. 


Plaintiffs claim that Rice differs from 
Armstrong in “opposing” the effect in- 
stead of “reducing” the effect. In other 
words, that the claims which read “sc 
arranged as to prevent,” should be in- 
terpreted as though they read “so ar- 
ranged as to prevent by opposing in- 
stead of reducing.” 

If there is any real difference between 
opposition and reduction, that difference 
isfound in Hartley and in the telephone 
art prior to Hartley and in the British 
patents to Wright and to Round, and 
may not be attributed to Rice. 

The Condenser 13 of Rice has no 
value by itself. Its sole virtue arises 
from its connection with one-half of the 
split coil 4. 


Court Orders Dismissal 
of Complaint 
Claims 1 and 2 of Hartley and 1, 2 


and 3 of Rice can be saved from in- 
validity only by giving to the plain 
words of such claims some meaning dif- 
ferent from their clear import. That 
the court is not free to do. Not even 
to save a claim in a patent for an im- 
portant invention and much less in a 
case like that at bar, where the inven- 
tion of the patents were never urged 
until after the Hazeltine Neutrodynes 
were marketed and found very success- 
ful. 


Thus it seems to me that this suit is 
an endeavor, by proof of broad claims 
which state in slightly different words a 
discovery of a “principle” already given 
to the world, to prove infringement of 
new instrumentalities expressly covered 
by claims not sued upon. ; 

The’ Armstrong’s patent was for an 
“instrumentality.” 280 F. 597. 10 F. 
(2d) 727. 

The valid claims of the Hartley and 
Rice patents would seem to ¥ for “in- 
strumentalities.” Each may \represent 
slight steps in the art without disturb- 
ing the other. The claims in suit set 
forth a “principle”. well known to the 
prior“art. The claims covering the “in- 
strumentalities” are not sued on. Where- 
fore the defendant is entitled to a de- 
cree dismissing the complaint. 


. 


~ 





ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN ARE eotvEN ON UFFICEAL, AUTHORITY ONTLY 


AND 


Permits 


Revocation 


Brief Filed in Appeal 
Of Oil Lease Case 


To Supreme Court 


Issues Defined by Counsel 
for Pan American Petro- 


leum and Transport 
Co. Et Al. 


Certronarnt: PAN AMERICAN PETROLEUM & 
Transport Co. AND PAN AMERICAN PETRO- 
LEUM Co., PETITIONERS, Vv. 
or AMERICA, RESPONDENT, No. 305. 

The above-named petitioners for a 
writ of certiorari, filed in the, Supreme 
Court of the United States to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, 
granted March 22, 1926, to review the 
decrees below (6 Fed. (2d) 48; 9 Fed. 
(2d) 761), in which they were defend- 
ants and the respondent here was the 
plaintiff, have filed their brief in which 
they say that the only questions at issue 
between the Government and the Pan 
American Petroleum & Transport Co., 
are: 

(1) Was the Secretary of the Navy 
clothed with legal authority to make 
the contracts and leases now in suit, and 

(2) Did he make them. 

For answer they assert that the Act 
of June 4, 1920, conferred such authority 
on the Secretary of the’ Navy, while the 
@ rScord in the lower courts affords indis- 
putable evidence that both contracts and 
leases were made by the Secretary of 
the Navy, Edwin Denby. 

Nature of Litigation. 


Unirep STATES 


suant to the La Follette resolution, etc., 
whereby the Government asked 
courts to cancel the leases to naval re- 
serve land awarded to the Pan American 
Co., and the contracts for the eonstruc- 
tion of a great naval oil base at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, to be paid for with 
crude oil, a project involving a total 
expenditure of the equivalent of $15,- 
000,000. 

Suit was filed March 17, 1924, in the U. 
S. District Court at Los Angeles, which 
on July 11, 1925, decreed cancellation of 
the leases and contracts on the general 
ground that they were tainted with fraud 
but that the Pan American Co., was 
entitled to approximately $12,000,000, 
the amount it had expended on the Pearl 
Harbor base, taking its pay in oil. 

The District Court decided that the 
Secretary of the Navy was clothed with 
legal authority to make the contracts 
and leases, but found that Albert B. 
Fall, Secretary of the Interior, and not 
Edwin Denby, Secretary of the Navy, 
made them. 

Both parties to the suit appealed to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Cir- 
cuit, which on January 4, 1926, decided 
that the Secretary of the Navy did not 
have legal authority to make the leases 
and contracts and, furthermore, that the 
defendants were not entitled to the ap- 
proximately $12,000,000 they had ex- 
pended at Hawaii under the direction of 

_ the Navy Department. 

Counsel for the petitioners maintain 
that the alleged loan of $100,000 by E. L. 
Doheny to Albert B. Fall was not only 
an entirely honorable transaction be- 
tween friends of long standing, but that 
it was a purely personal matter which 
could in no way be held either to vitiate 
the contracts and leases between the 
Government and the Pan American Co., 
or to relieve the Government of the ob- 
ligation to pay for its immensely valu- 
able oil ‘station at Pearl Harbor, and 
that neither Mr. Doheny nor the corpo- 
ration received anything of value from 
Secretary Fall—save, of course, the 
promissory note given to the former for 
his personal loan. 

Failure to Call Witnesses. 


The attention of the court is directed 
to the fact that, while a great number 
of naval officers and Government offi- 
cials participated in the negotiations 
leading up to and the execution of the 
contracts and leases, and while most of 
these were subpoenaed by the Govern- 
ment and were, therefore, available as 
witnesses, Government counsel called to 
the stand only a single one and he the 
official who had had the least to do with 
the transaction in any stage, namely the 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Ed- 
ward C. Finney. 

Counsel stress the fact that Edwin 
Denby, who as Secretary of the Navy 
signed the contracts and leases and 
whose written instructions to make the 
contracts and leases and carry out the 

‘details thereof constitute a very consid- 

erable part of the record, sat in the 
court room at Los Angeles throughout 
the trial, under Government subpoena, 
but was not called upon to testify. They 
Say: 

“He was not the subject of any 
charges. He was not party to any 
fraud. His honor was not reflected upon, 
his honesty not questioned, his probity 
not assailed, his patriotism not denied. 

“There he was in court in response 
to the Government’s subpocna. There 
he remained while this overwhelming 
record was made. There can be but one 
conclusion from the Government’s failure 
to call him.” 

Attention is called to the position of 
Rear Admiral J. K. Robison, Chief of 
Engineers, who by Mr. Denby’s written 
orders was placed in charge of the Naval 
oil reserves and designated by the Secre- 
tary as his special representative in all 
that had to do ¥ith them; and to the fact 
that Admiral Robison, placed on the 
stand by the Pan American Co., testified 
that he was, under Secretary Denby, ab- 
solutely responsible for the leasing pol- 
icy and for the establishment of the oil 
base at Hawaii and that he consulted 
his chief, Secretary Denby, “at every 
turn” while he regarded the officials of 
the Interior Department as “mere tools” 
in carrying out this policy of national 
defense. 

Of him counsel for Doheny says: 

“Admiral Robison was an active offi- 
cer with a strong personality. The naval 
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! nothing to do, speaking in a large and! 
| general 
| ticular form of the surface of the con- | 
| crete, 
This is the equity suit brought, pur- | 


the | 


| into the shape they wanted, crowning | 


| us, little short of branding Whim as an 
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Pr ohibition 


Says Mechanical Device I nf ringes 


District Court Finds Investor of Use of Strap in Road Fin- 
ishing Eratitled to Darmages. 


Grorce C. WALKER AND THOMAS M. 
Ino Y. LAKEWOOD ENGINEERING 
Epwarp C. CARR; District CouRT, 
District, MicH., No. Eq. 787. 
Simplicity im the combination of old 

elements by a new idea so as to accom- 

plish a use and service does not defeat | 
invention, the court stressed in this case. | 

Great progress in road construction, | 


calling for major mechanical operation, | 


Co., and 


LUCK: | 
ES ASTERN 


| it; but that is just what defines an in- | 


need not overshadow the rights to pro- | 
tection to which the inventor of a simple | 
device when road building was on a 
modest scale, where his patent is util- 
ized as a part of a complicated machine. 
The full text of the opinion follows: 
Messrs. Stuart C. Barnes, Howell 
Van Auken, amd Lucking, Hanlon, Luck- | 
ing and Van Auken, all of Detroit, 
Michigan, Attorneys for Plaintiffs. 
Mr. Frank E. Dennett, of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Attorney for Defendant. 
Opinion by Judge Tuttle. | 
The Walker Patent, No. 1234984, in 
suit, has to do with the final operation 
in concrete road building. The patent 
has nothing to do with the machines } 
used, or the methods used in preparing 
the concrete for the road; has nothing ! 
to do with dumping the concrete in its | 
position along the roadway, amd _ has | 


way, with shaping the par- 


That is all done prior to the | 
use of this patented device. 

With the old manner of mixing con- 
crete, and dumping it in the road, level- | 
ing off and then tamping, they used 
various means and methods of getting it | 


it as they wanted it crowned, and tilt- 
ing it in the way they wanted it tilted, 
so that an automobile in goimge on it 
in a tangent would hold'on the curve 
of the road. 

Used in Final Finishing. 

This patented device was designed, 
and was useful for finally finishing the 
surface of the road before the cement | 
had set and got hard, and has really | 
to do with very small elevations and 
unevennesses of the surface, amd not 
with the shape, generally speaking, of 
the surface. Previously this had been 
done most successfully probably with 
the hand trowel, and various things had 
been tried, hoping to save time and 
do a better job than the trowel would 
do in the hands of the workman. 

Nothing had been discovered that 
would do a beter job than the trowel, 
until Walker produced the patented in- 
vention in suit, and brought im use the 
flexible belt or strap to be dragged 
across the surface of the road. It had 
never been used by any one so far as 
this record shows; no one had ever 
thought of such a thing or heard of such 
a thing as a flexible strap or belt, to 
drag back and forth in a reciprocating 
movement across the surface of the 
road as the very last step in the finish- 
ing of the road. 

Road-Making Art Discussed. 

The road-making art is ome of the! 
great arts of the age in which we live. | 
The Romans built enduring roads, but 
we had not been building enduring and | 
good roads umtil we got automobiles. 
It is one of the essentials of the age, 
and it is ome of the great things of 
the age in which we live—the building 
of good roads all over this country. 

Now this patent goes away beyond 
what can be called the work of a skilled | 


| 


interests were his primary comcern, the | 
national defense his patriotic hobby.” 


Estimates of Admiral Robison. 


Counsel further describes Admiral 
Robison, in the language of counsel for 
the Government, as, “the personal repre- 
sentative of the Secretary of the Navy 
in active charge of naval fuel matters;” 
in the language of the decree of the 
District Court, as having “manifested an 
ardent and patriotic desire to construct 
and supply a reserve oil fuel. station at 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, and im _ general 
to adopt a program for the establish- 
ment and construction of reserve oil fuel 
stations for the navy in order to 
strengthen the national defense;”’ in the 
language of Judge Kennedy, im his deci- 
sion in the Teapot Dome case, when he 
said, “counsel for the Government in 
argument being asked as to the basis of 
Admiral Robison’s assertive attitude, 
charged it to super-enthusiasm and zeal 
for the welfare of that defense arm of 
the Government which he represented;” 
and finally, counsel quotes Judge McCor- | 
mick, in his Opinion rendered at Los An- 
geles, as saying, “the testimomy of Ad- 
miral Robison and-the circumstances in 
proof convince me that Admiral Robison | 
had no ulterior motive or mercenary pur- | 
pose in any of the transactions involved 
in this case.”” 

Finally, in the light of these estimates | 
of Admiral Robison, and of his testi- | 
mony that Secretary Denby considered 
and approved the policy involved in the 
leases and contracts,‘that he personally 
read and revised every contract and 
lease, that Admiral Robison consulted | 
Mr. Denby ‘‘at every step’ and regard- 
ing every important detail, the court 
is asked to consider, Judge Mc Cormick’s 
finding that Mr. Denby was _ pagsive | 
throughout all of the negotiations and 
took no active part and signed the con- 
tracts without full knowledge of their 
contents; that his participation in the 
agreements was “perfunctory, passive 
and formal;’”’ and to contrast this find- 
ing with that of Judge Kenmediy, who 
said in his decision in the Teapot Dome | 
case, “To hold that it was mot Secre- | 
tary Denby’s official act is, it seems to | 


imbecile.” 
Arguments are set for the October 
term to begim about October 4 





mechanic. We have had a lot of skill- 
ful mechanics building roads, and we 
have had a lot of engineers—and skill- 
ful engineers—building roads, and we 
were fussing around with labor to do 
the last work by hand; and by hand I 
mean the trowel finishing of the sur- 
face, and using other things that did 
not leave the work in as good shape 
as this simple device of the patent in 
suit. It is simple as one thinks of 


vention, in my judgment. 
Simplicity Held No Bar. 
It 
chines that necessarily disclose patent- 
ability and ingenuity. The draftsman 
familiar with the strength of material— 
and mechanics—can build very large 
machines and’ put a lot of mechanical 


is 


elements and movements into them, mak- | 


ing them expensive, but what we really 
intend by the patent law is to reward 


| by the grant of a monopoly the bring- 


ing forth of something that can be used 
to our advantage which had not been 
thought of before. It makes the world 
a better place in which to live, as the 
result of what they have done. Here 
is a thing simple, not difficult to make, 
but nobody thought about it; they had 
not done it before. 

Of course, the material had been in 
existence; if that is to defeat a patent 
then there would not be any more 
patents because all materials are old. 
This belt itself was old. I saw them on 
the old threshing machines, connecting 


the emgine with the separator, half a | 


century ago. 
Idea Is Held New. 


You could cut a piece out of one of 


these belts and make one of these belts, | 
These | 
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but we did not think about it. 
belts were all around; no difficulty in 
getting one of these straps, no difficulty 
in dragging it in a reciprocating move- 
ment across the road-bed which you 
want to finish off, but mobody thought 
of it. Hobbs v. Beach, 180 U.S. 383. 

It was absolutely new 
nothing’ anticipates it, amd the results 
accomplished by it measure up fully 
and easily to the standard required for 
apatent. Because one could go out and 
find materials existing before, because 
one could find that straps had been 
used with belts, and had been used for 
differemt purposes, does not spell the de- 
feat of this patent. You may say for 
Kelly’s strap that it scrapes off the sur- 
face of a painted articke, but the use is 
not at all like this. 

Anticipation Is Denied. 

It does not anticipate this patent any 
more than the belt of the threshing ma- 
chine for transmitting power. No one 
in the prior uses of a belt had thought 
of its application to road building, and 
built one that was designed for, adapted 
to or imtended for road surfacing. Top- 
liff v. Topliff, 145 U. S. 156. 


Such uses of straps for nonanalagous 
purposes are not anticipations; applica- 
tion of Eisman, 287 Fed. 1016; Fitch- 
burg Duck Mills v. Barrell, 214 Fed. 
778; Barry vy. Harpoon Caster Mfg. Co., 
209 Fed. 207. 

So, as to the validity oft his patent, it 
seems to me very plain that we have a 
good patent and I hold both claims 
valid. 

Now we come to the question of in- 
fringement. The patent is not limited 
to the use by hand. He describes it in 
that way because, at the time he took 
out his patent, the road machinery art 
had mot advanced so far as it has 
today. 

Structure Is Considered. 
come to the defendant’s struc- 
ture. There are three _instrumentali- 
ties amd three operations: (1) The 
strike-off board which levels off the 
concrete that has been placed upon the 
surface of the road, this strike-off giv- 
ing the surface of the road the form 
which they want it to have—work which 
previously had been done by hand, now 
done by machinery; (2) a tamping op- 
eration, not only to get the road solid, 
but undoubtedly to work out of it the 
excess of water; (3) the belt opera- 
tion, the final finishing stroke. 

The operator, with defendants’ very 
efficiemt machine, does not have as hard 
a job to do asin earlier days, but all 
of the work of the belt of the de- 
fendants’ machine does——every bit of it 
—was done by the patented hand-belt. 

There is nothing that the defendants’ 
belt does that was not done by the 
hand-belt. Defendants’. belt on the ma- 
chine does not do so much, because it is 
not necessary to do so much, and, of 
course, not being necessary to do so 
much, it is not necessary to make it 
so heavy. 


We 


Infringement is Found. 

They naturally change the tool to fit 
the work. That is, the work of a skilled 
mechanic. 
thing done by this belt of the defend- 


ants that was not dome by the patent | 
Defendants use this belt of the | 


in suit. 
patent in suit and they get results from 
it or they would not use it,'and those 
results are results accomplished by the 
patent in suit and that is infringement. 
Defendants do not need all the things 
that the plaintiffs’ belt was designed to 
do, amd would do, and they do not build 
it so that it would do all the things 
simply because they do not need all the 
things. That does not escape infringe- 
ment. If a person has a patent to do 
certain things and accomplish certain 
results, and if I do not need to accom- 
plish those results fully, but only par- 
tially, and I take their machine to ac- 
complish a part of the results, I infringe. 


Authorities Are Cited, 


Milner Seating Co. vs. 
Fed. 916 (C. C. A. 6); Jay vs. Ireland 


& Mathews Co. 280 Fed. 166 (E. D. | 


Mich.); Kawneer Mfg. Co. vs, Detroit 
Show Case Co. 240 Fed. 1737 (E. D. 
Mich.) ; Penfield vs) Chambers Bros Co., 


| the 


not these great complex ma- | 





| the case be remanded. 





) ) ; Suit; it reads directly on the defendants’ 
with this art; | 


| Was not allowed it. 


No one has pointed out any- | 
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Alien 
Plaintiffs 


es 


ene Nativity of Plantiff 
On Similar Plan O perated by Hand | 


Disregarded in Suit 


District Court Denies Plea of 
Diversity of Citizenship 
In Action by Alien. 


Joun M. PRINGLE v. James J. STORROW, ET 
AL: District COURT, Mass., No. 2683. 
The fact that the plaintiff in this suit 

was an alien gives the defendant no 

greater right to have the cause removed 
than if he were a citizen of a State in 

Union, the District Court, Massa- 

chusetts, held, and remanded the case. 

Judge Morton rendered the opinion, 
the full text of which follows: 

The right of removal to the Federal 
courts for diversity of citizenship is in- 
tended as a safeguard to defendants 
sued ina State of which they are not 
residents. No valid reason can be sug- 
gested, I believe, for extending it to a 
defendant sued in the courts of his own 
State on a case not involving any Fed- 
eral question, except possibly that if 
the plaintiff might have chosen the other 
forum, a similar choice should be given 
to the opposite party. But that point 
of view was definitely rejected when the | 
Act of 1875 (18 Stats. 470, Ch. 187) 
which accepted it, was changed by the 
Act of 1887. 

It is clear that if this plaintiff were 
a citizen of any State in the Union there 
would be no right of removal. Hay v. 
May Dept. Stores Co. et al. (U. S. Sup. 
Ct., May 24, 1926) confirms McCaffrey 
v. Wilson, (D. Ct. Mass. 12 Jan. 1928). 
The only poimt left to the defendants, 
viz., that their right of removal is 
greater because the plaintiff is an alien, 
has been-decided against them by the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts, and seems to me too unsubstan- 
tial to warrant further delay here. Let 


August 28, 1926. 


92 Fed. 680 (C. C. A. 6); King Axle Co. 
vs. Hubbard, 97‘ Fed. 795 (C. C. A. 6); 
Murray vs. Detroit Wire Spring Co., 206 
Fed. 465 (C. C. A. 6). 

Take the first claim of the patent in 


structure—‘a road-surfacing strap”; 
there is no question but it is a “strap” 
and there is no question but that it is 
a “road-surfacing strap.” “Having pro- 
vision at the ends thereof, so that said 
strap may be manipulated upon the sur- 
face of the road.’”’ 

They not only have a strap for man- 
ipulating, but they do manipulate. In 
the patent the ‘“‘provision at the end 
thereof” is arranged for manipulation 
by hand, while in defendants’ structure 
the provision is for manipulation by ma- 
chinery. 

Claim Two Discussed. 

We pass to Claim 2: “a road-surfac- 
ing device comprising a flat, pliable 
strap.” There is no question but that 
it is a “strap’’; it is “pliable” and it is 
“‘flat.” The fact that the front edge is 
upturned does not relieve it from being 
flat within the meaning of this patent. 
It is the natural thing to do to turn up 
the front edge of the belt. 


It has a slow foreward movement, 
and at the same time a reciprocating 
movement laterally of the general direc- 
tion of the road. Even as to that fea- 





ture, the defendants’ device is not orig- 
imal. Walker, in the patent in_ suit, 
recognized that very feature and dis- 
closed in his Figure 4 the upturned for- 
ward edge of the strap. 

The real merit in the patent was in 
the belt which could be manipulated and 
reciprocated across the surface of the | 
road. It seems to have been the ideal 
thing for that purpose. Claim 2 carries 
the words at the close of the claim 
“‘with handlebars at the end thereof.” | 

Another Infringement Seen. 

At that time Walker was, of course, | 
designing this for use as roads were 
then built by hand. There is a plain 
substitution here for the handle-bars 
shown in the patent in suit, of the arms 
carried by the machine. This takes the 
place of the handle-bars, so I hold Claim 
2 as well as Claim 1 infringed. | 

I do not think there is anything about 
the fact that Walker attempted to secure 
an allowance of his Claim 3 that ought 
in any way to affect the scope of Claims 
1 and 2. He was trying to get a claim 
which in some respects would be broader 
and in some respects narrower than 
Claims 1 and 2. He was trying to get 
a claim so broad that it would apply 
to almost everything which would recip- | 
rocate across the surface of the road in 
road-building. It is very plain that the 
Patent Office was right in disallowing | 
that claim. | 

Patent Held Broad. 

The hitching of something flexible on | 
any old road-building device and drag- | 
ging it along the surface of the road 
should not have been allowed, and he! 
There is nothing in | 
the fact that he tried to secure an 
allowance of such a claim that ought 
to affect in any degree Claim 1 and 2. 
They are not better because of that, 
and they are’ no worse because of that. 

I think this is a broad patent. I do 
not get the notion that it is a narrow 
patent that has to be limited to the form 
which is shown in his drawings in that 
eaffy stage of road building. When I 
use the words “early stage of road build- | 
ing,” I mean and’ have in mind the ex- 
tent to which it has grown during re- 
cent years, so far as road-building ma- 
chines and devices were concerned. 

Art Held Still Young. 

The art is still young. Walker’ has 
brought into this art for the very first 
time the belt and the use of the belt | 
om the surface in road building. It 
is a novel idea—novel to this art. I 
think he has a patent on any such de- 
vice for such a purpose. I do not think 
anybody can use a belt, reciprocating 
across the surface of the road, without 
infringing this patent. 

They can improve on it; they cah | 
make other inventions, but I think if 
they use the strap they must pay seta | 
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APPEAL AND ERROR: Finality of Determinations. ° 


JHERE, in consolidated 


foreciosure and creditors bill, 


claim for transportation tax collected by original defendant, claiming priority, 
and matter of priority was contested between United States and parties to cause, and 
claim was allowed as general claim and disallowed as to preference or priority, and 
this order was modified on ayfpeal allowing for interest if estate should prove more 
than sufficient to pay all general creditors, and District Court entered order to this 
effect August 20, 1925, and no further review of modifying order or order of August 
20, 1925, was sought, and final decree of sale, entered December 1, 1925, was affirmed 
by Circuit Court of Appeals, on appeal of other parties ayd after present appeal; 
held, United States was unaffected by decree of December 1, 1925, and cannot appeal 


therefrom.—Nolte v. Hudson Navigation Co.; U.S. v. Same. 


peals, 2d Circuit.) Index p. 2406, Col. 1. 


CORPORATIONS: Scrip. 


(Cireuit Court of Ap- 


SCRIP issued by corporation pursuant to directors’ resolution, for os of ac- 
crued and declared dividends, held an interest bearing certificate of amount de- 
clared by directors to be due for suci Gividends, and holders entitled to payment 


in full.—Big Bend Coal Mining Co. v. 
Court, New Jersey.) 


Empire Tire and Rubber Corp. (District 


Index p. 2406, Col. 5. 


CUSTOMS LAWS: Facilitating Transportation and Concealment of Liquor Smug- 


gled and Clandestinely Introduced into 


United States. 


HERE there was sufficient evidence for jury to find that goods were at a certain 
place which had been brought into the United States contrary to law, i.e., with- 

out permit, and that they disappeared when plaintiffs in error went to that place, 
and that they facilitated the transportation and concealment thereof, conviction for 
violation of Section 593(b), Tariff Act of 1922, affirmed.—Gillespie et al v. U. S. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, 2d Circuit.) 


Index p. 2406, Col. 2. 


EQUITY: Rehearing: Reception of Additional Evidence. 

N OTION to reopen case for reception of two additional items of testimony where 
. failure to bring first item to attention of court was excused, but no adequate 
excuse for not introducing second item at hearing, granted in interest of justice in 
equity case.—Kirby v. Wilson (District Court, Northern District, Ohio.) 


Index p. 2410, Col. 5. 





| PATENTS: Infringement: What Is infrtngec. 


of a patent that is or are infronged and the “claim 
is the cause of actton against alleged infringer, and each claim 
to be a complete and independent invention. 


T IS the “claim” or “claims” 


is alleged 
A patent may be valid as to a single 


claim and invalid as to another—Radio Corp. of America v. Twentieth Century 


Radio Corp. (District Court, Eastern District, New York.) 


PATENTS: Validity: 
(CLAIMS 1 and 2, Patent ‘No. 1183875, 


A 


to 


Index p. 2410, Col. 1 


Anticipation: Radio. 


Hartley, and claims 1, 2 and 3 to Rice, in- 


volving radio devices, held too broad, anticipated and void——Radio Corp. of 


America v. Twentieth Century Radio Corp. (District Court, Eastern District, New 


York.) Index p. 2410, Col. 1. 


PATENTS: Validity: 


Infringement: Equivalents. 


ATENT No. 1234984 to Walker, involving flexible belt or strap for finishing road 


surfaces before concrete sets, held, 
simple, useful application of new Idea to 


beyond work of skilled mechanic, being 
old elements, and other uses of straps for 


non-analogous purposes not anticipations; patent valid and infringed by machine 
of three instrumentalities and three operations one of which is belt operation ac- 
complishing no more than plaintiff’s device, and fact that it does not do all of 
things latter did does not avoid infringement, nor substitution of machine’s arms 


for plaintiff’s handle bars, 


trict Court, Eastern District, Michigan.) 


PROHIBITION: Permits: Revocation: 


for any device using belt 
| surface would infringe this patent—Walker y, Lakewood Engineering Co. (Dis- 


reciprocating across road 


Index p. 2411, Col. 2. 


“Review. 


INDINGS of Commissioner of Internal Revenue, through an assistant prohi- 
bition administrator, upon application for permit to withdraw alcohol, and de- 


cision refusing permit, affirmec on review, in view of 


of applican 


“apparent susceptibility” 


“to bring in the proximity of alcohol illegally possed and illegally 


sold.”” character of bookkeeping and business methods, whereby it cannot be said 


refusal of Commissioner was arbitrary 


Co. v. Rhinow (District Court, Minnesota. 


REMOVAL OF CAUSES: 


or capricious.—Belvedere Toilet Products 
) Index p. 2411, Col. 5. 


Diversity of Citizenship: Alien Plaintiff. 


In suit in which, if plaintiff were citizen of any State, there would be no right 


of removal, held, that fact that plaintiff is alien gives 
moval.—Pringle v. Storrow (District Court, Massachusetts.) 


no greater right of re- 
Index p. 2411, Col. 4. 


Refusal of Permit to Procure 


| Alcohol Susiained by Ruling 


Court of Opinion That Action of Commissioner Was Not 
Capricious or Legal Error. 


BELVEDERE ToILeT PropucTs Co, y, WALTER 
F. RuHrINow, FreoeRAL PROHIBITION ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, AND Davi H. Buair, 
SIONER INTERNAL REVENUE: 
Court, MINN. 


CoM MIs- 


OF DistTRICT 


The refusal of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue to issue a permit to with- 
draw alcohol in this case was affirmed 
on review as not having been arbitrary 
or capricious. 

Opinion by Judge Sanborn. 

Judge John B. Sanborn rendered the 
opinion, the full text of which follows: 

The plaintiff has filed his bill in equity 
seeking a review of the proceedings pur- 
svant to which the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue refused it a permit to 
procure and use alcohol for manufactur- 
ing purposes after the last day of 


| March, 1926. 


The application for a new permit was 
made under sections 4 and 6, Title II, 
of the National Prohibition Act. A 
hearing was had by the Commissioner, 


| commencing on the 16th day of March, 
| 1926, 
| should be issued to the plaintiff, testi- 


to determine whether a license 
thereafter the 
G. Steenson, 
Assistant Prohibition Administrator, who 
conducted the hearing, made and filed 
findings and a decision refusing, to issue 


mony was taken, and 


| the permit requested. 


The cause now comes before this Court 
upon the record made before the Com- 
missioner. John I. Levin appears herein 
as attorney for the plaintiff, and La- 


| fayette French, jr, United States At- 
| torney, for the defendants. 


Grounds of Refusal. 
The grounds upon which the disap- 
proval of the application for a permit 


to Walixer. He is the first one to think 
of that :dea; it was valuable, and even 
though thev make improvements and 
new reciprocating straps, these are tribu- 
tary to Walker during the life of this 
patent. So i hold the patent valid and 


| infringed as to both claims, and I refer 


it to William 8. Sayres, Jr., Master, to 
compute the nsual damages and profits. 


August 10, 1926. 


were based are as follows: That the 
plaintiff had not kept complete and up 
to date records showing the number of 
gallons, or amount otherwise expressed, 
of each product manufactured, together 
with the names and addresses of the 
persons to whom such products were 
sold, as required by Article 112, Regula- 
tions 61; that there was reason to be- 
lieve that it was diverting, for illegal 
purposes, the denatured alcohol received 
by it and disposing of the products manu- 
factured from such alcohol to persons 
known by it to be engaged in illegal 
recovery of the alcohol content therein, 
or under circumstances from which it 
might reasonably deduct the inference 
that it was purchased for illegal pur- 
poses; that the Federal Prohibition Ad- 
ministrator had lost confidence that the 
plaintiff would, in good faith, comply 
with the requirements of the permit and 
the laws and regulations governing its 
business. 


The granting of a permit to an appli- 
cant is not the performance of a mere 
Perfunctory duty, but requires the de- 
termination by the Commissioner, before 
such permit is granted, of the fitness 
of the applicant of being trusted with 
the privilege requested. Ma-King Prod- 
ucts Co. v. David H. Blair, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, United States Su- 
preme Court, decided June 1, 1926. 

Authority of Court. 

The court is not vested with the ad- 
ministrative function of determining 
whether or not the permit should be 
granted, but the authority which is 

i granted by Title II of the Prohibition 
Act to review the tefusal of the Com- 
missioner to issue a permit is to deter- 
mine the action of the Commissioner was 
based upon an error of law, or is wholly 
unsupported by the evidence, or clearly 
arbitrary or capricious. Ma-King Prod- 
ucts Co. v. Blair, supra. 

It, therefore, appears that the Com- 
missioner had the right to determine 
whether the applicant was a fit person 
to be entrusted with the permit, and his 
determination in that regard is final, 
unless it appears that it was based upon 
an error of law, has no evidence to sup- 


the United States filed | 





| 
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Removal 
Of Causes 


: 
port it, or was clearly arbitrary and ca- 
pricious. 

The evidence indicates that John By 
Kennedy was the president and sales 
manager of the company, that I. B, 
Curry was secretary and treasurer, and. 
that these men were the only ones in the’ 
active charge of the business. Frank 
W. Ingham was the only other stock- 
holder. 


Kennedy bought into the plaintiff com-" 
pany about the lst of August, 1925, and 
Curry on the 19th day of October, 1926. 
Kennedy owned fifty-one per cent of 
the stock. The company at that time 
held a permit to use alcohol in the manu- 
facture of its products, which, by its 
terms, expired March 31, 1926. 

Mr. Kennedy is a resident of the city 


! of St. Paul, Minnesota, a citizen of Can- 


ada who has declared his intention of 
becoming a citizen of the United States, 
and has been in this country about four 
years. He is a chemist, and during the 
years 1923 and 1924 was the proprietor 
of a drugstore in St. Paul, with a permit 
to sell intoxicating liquor. 


The testimony at the hearing showed 
that on December 26, 1923, the day after 
Christmas, Kennedy claimed that his 
drugstore had been robbed. Mr. Ma- 
loney, the Prohibition Agent, together 
with Mr. Kruse, went to the store. 

They found a hole in the rear door, 
through which entry was supposed to 
have been gained. Mr. Kennedy claimed 
that 10 full cases and 13 pints of whisky 
had been extracted. 


The agents found in the basement, 
where this liquor was supposed to have 
been taken, a 5-gallon tin container in 
original stamped package containing 
about 2 gallons of alcohol. There was 
also, in the rear of the prescription case 
upstairs, in full view of the back door, 
a 5-gallon can of alcohol in original 
stamped package, which had not been 
opened. 

Four empty one-gallon alcohol cans, 
containing the odor of alcohol, and which 
apparently had contained re-distilled,, de- 
natured alcohol, were found. Under two 
pop cases were found two paper cartons, 
not opened, each of which contained four 
l1-gallon cans of re-distilled, denatured 
alcohol. Mr. Kennedy claimed at that 
time that he did not know how it came 
there. 

During the American Legion conven- 
tion in the city of St. Paul in October, 
1924, the evidence showed that liquor 
was being illegally sold by Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s employes from his drugstore, ap- 
parently to men having American Le- 
gion cards. Purchases were made from 
these employes by the prohibition agents, 
and the money paid was rung up on‘the 
cash register of the store. 

On October 2, a raid was made, and 
while the search warrant was being 
served, Kennedy tried to close the door 
leading to the storage room, in which ~ 
was found a woggen case containing a 
number of pigeon-holes covered by lino- 
leum. In this case were 11% pints ‘of 
what appeared to be bonded whisky. 

In the prescription room a bottle was 
found containing about a pint of alcohol. 
This bottle had no label indicating that 
the contents was alcoholic liquor held 
under permit. 

Permit Revoked. 

Mr. Kennedy’s permit to sell intoxi- 
cating liquor was revoked, although he 
was not prosecuted, nor was his liquor 
confiscated. ¢ 

Article 112 of Regulations 61 requires 
that persons holding permits to use spe- | 
cially denatured alcohol in excess of 100 
wine gallons per quarter must keep: a 
permanent record showing the amount 
of each formula of denatured alcohol 
received, the amount of denatured alco- 
hol of each formula on hand at all times, 
the names of products in which each 
formula of denatured alcohol is used, 
and the number of gallons, or amount 
otherwise expressed, of each product 
manufactured, together with the names 
and addresses of persons to whom such 
products are sold; that such records must 
be kept complete and up to date. No 
particular form of record is prescribed. 

The records kept by the plaintiff were 
loose-leaf records; they did not readily 
lend themselves to the securing of ‘the 
information required; they could be 
readily altered. It cannot be said that 
a loose-leaf record is not a permanent 
record, and the plaintiff claimed that its 
records were complete and up to date, 
and it compiled certain exhibits which 
it claimed showed all the facts required 
by the Government. * 

There is hearsay evidence indicating 
that the books were false. It was of 
such a character that it probably would 
not justify that conclusion. It is doubt- 
ful whether the method of bookkeeping 
alone would justify the refusal of the 
permit. 

Suspicions Justified. 

The nature of the business of the 
plaintiff and its selling methods and cus- 
tomers aroused the suspicions of the 
defendants. Unusual quantities of the 
toilet preparations alleged to have been 
manufactured by the plaintiff were sold 
or delivered to the drugstores in the city 
of St. Paul. 

It is doubtful whether the testimony 
relating to the sales made by the plain- 
tiff and its method of conducting bugi- 
ness would, standing alone, justify re- 
fusal of the permit requested; but the 
apparent unstable character of the plain- 
tiff’s business and the character of some 
of its customers might well cause a sub- 
stantial doubt as to whether the dena- 
tured aleohol which it was purchasing 
was being legitimately used. 

The record made on the hearing is not 
as satisfactory as could be wished, “A 
great deal of the testimony is incompe- 
tent, but, taking into consideration the 
apparent susceptibility of Mr. Kennedy 
to being in the proximity of alcoholvil- 
legally possessed and illegally sold, as 
disclosed by the evidence, the character 
of his bookkeeping methods and business 
methods, it is impossible for the Court 
to say that the action of the defendants 
in refusing a permit to the company 
which he owned and controlled, was arbi- 
trary or capricious or was based on'ét- 
ror of law. 

The findings of the Commissioner and 
his decision are affirmed. 

September 3, 1926, 
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Reduction Is Made 
“In Carrying Rates 
For Foreign Mails 


i 


‘Post Office Department An- 
~-nounces Saving of Approxi- 


“mately $50,000 in 


_ Transportation Charges 


and Foreign steamship companies have 
been approved by Postmaster General 
New, the Post Office Department has 
announced. 

The new rates generally involve re- 


ductions, and will result in a saving to | 


the Government of approximately $50,- 
000 in the transportation of foreign 
mails, .it was stated officially at the di- 
Vision of foreign mails. 

Mails Via Canal Zone. 

The Department in making this an- 
nouncement also made public a new 
schedule of shipping rates for tranship- 
ment from the Canal Zone to a number 


tries. The new rates were made pos- 
sible under an agreement with the Uni- 
versal Postal Union Convention, 
by a special act of Congress approved 
July 3, 1926. 


Department in making existing regula- 
tions more specific. 

The announcement, made public as 
order No. 4642, also includes amend- 
ments to section 1405 of the Postal 
Laws and Regulations. The full text 
of the order is as follows: 


Order No. 4643. 


Section 1405 of the Postal Laws and | 
Regulations, as amended by Order No. | 
1925, and by | 


97 


ail, 


3300, dated August 
Order No. 4324, dated June 8, 1926, 


is further amended to read as follows: | wn t : 
| petitive examination system. 


“For transporting the mail between 
the United States and any foreign port, 
or between ports of the United States 
touching at a foreign port, the Postmas- 
ter General may allow as compensation, 
if by a United States steamship, any 
sum not exceeding the sea and United 
States inland postage; and if by a for- 
eign steamship or by a sailing vessel, 
any sum not exceeding the sea postage, 
on the mail so transported. (Act of 
June 8, 1872.) 


“(a) Except as provided in subdivi- | 


sion (b), for transportation of mails, (1) 
between the United States or its Terri- 
tories or possessions and any foreign 
country, (2) between the United States 
and its possessions or its-naval or mili- 
tary forces abroad, or (3) between any 
such possession or naval or military 
forces and any other such possession or 


naval or military forces, the Postmas- | 


ter General may allow, in the case of 


@ vessel of the United States, compensa- | 


tion not in excess of the amount of the 
postage collected on the mails trans- 
ported on such vessel, and in the case 
of a foreign vessel, compensation not in 
excess of the sea transit rates prescribed 
from time to time by the Universal 
Postal Union Convention. 


“(b) The provisions of subdivision (a) | 


of this section shall not limit the com- 
pensation for transportation of mail 
which the Postmaster General may pay 
under contracts entered into in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 4007 
of the Revised Statutes or section 24 
of the merchant marine act, 1920. 

“(c) In the caseOf mails transported 
between the United States or its terri- 
tories or possessions and any foreign 
country and in the case of mails trans- 
ported between the United States and 

_ its possessions or its naval or military 
forces abroad, or between any such pos- 
session or naval or military forces and 
any other such possession or naval or 
military forces, payment for such trans- 
portation shall be ma*e out of the ap- 
propriation for the ‘transportation of 
foreign mails.’ (Act approved July 
3, 1926.)” 

i New Rates Are Fixed. 

2. Unless otherwise specially pro- 
vided, the sums to be allowed for the 
transportation of United States mails 
on steamships of United States registry 
sholl be 80 cents a pound for mails con- 
sisting of letters and post cards and 8 
cents a pound for mails consisting of 
other articles, including parcel post. 

For the transportation of foreign 
transit closed mails on steamships of 
United States registry 6.57 cents a pound 
(75 centimes a kilogram) for mails con- 


0.87 cent a pound (10 centimes a kilo- 
gram) for mails consistjng of other ar- 
ticles, including parcel post, for dis- 
tances up to 300 nautical miles; 17.5 


cents a pound (2 frances a kilogram) for | 
mails consisting of letters and post cards | 


and 2.2 cents a pound (25 centimes a 
kilogram) for mails consisting of other 


tances over 300 up to 1,500 nautical 
miles consisting of letters and post cards 
and 3.5 cents a pound (40 centimes a 
kilogram) for mails consisting of other 
articles, including parcel post, for 
distances exceeding 1,500 nautical miles. 
“Unless otherwise specially provided, 
the sums to be allowed for the trans- 


rtation of United States and foreign ! 


transit closed mails on steamships of 


foreign registry shall be 6.57 cents a | 


pound (75 centimes a kilogram) for 
mails consisting of letters and post 
- @ards, and 0.87 cent a pound (10 centimes 
@ kilogram) for mails consisting 


‘gents a pound (2 francs a kilogram) for 
mails consisting of letters and post cards, 
and 2.2 cents a pound (25 centimes a 
kilogram) for mails consisting of other 
articles, including parcel post, for dis- 
tances over 300 up to 1,500 nautical 
miles; and 26.3 cents a pound (3 francs 
a kilogram) for maiis consisting of let- 
ters and post cards, and 3.5 cents a 


@ pound (40 centimes a kilogram) for | 
“Mails consisting of other articles, in- ' 


and | 


| road. 


; When vacancies 


| entirely 


| cancy 
sisting of letters and post cards and | 
|; man is not of the party in power, 


all | foreign 


of. | 


er articles, including parcel, post, for | 
neces up to 300 nautical miles; 17.5 | 
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Commissioner Wales Voices Hope 
For Expansion of Merit System 


Official of Civil Service Rev iews Progress of Movement 
“ Begun Forty-Three Years Ago. 


[Continued From 


system in Government employment. 

I am not the kind of an optimist, 
however, who believes that great meas- 
| ures, such as civil service betterment, 
| can come into being, live and thrive, by 
their inherent virtue alone. No great 


Changes in the rate of compensation | reform was ever attempted but heavy 


for carrying the mails by both American | 


obstacles were placed in its path. 
Optimism and hope are twin brothers, 


| and by the same token pessimism and 


fear are kin. An old philosopher said 


| that hope is but the dream of those that 


wake. A modern interpretation of that 
may be hope is the dream of those who 
do not go to sleep on their jobs. While 
I feel that there is every reason for 
congratulation in the progress already 


; made by the merit system, and while I 


honestly and sincerely hope and expect 
further improvement from year to year, 
I am convinced that the encouragement 
and support of organizations such as the 
National Civil Service Reform League 


: | are needed just as»much today as they 
of Central and South American coun- | 


were before the Federal civil service law 
was passed in 1883. 

We can not, and must not, 
what has been accomplished. 


rest on 
Holding 


| the ground that has been gained and 
. | further 
The act, it was explained, aided the 


advancement 
active and earnest 
that we should 


depend upon an 
living of the belief 
never be satisfied with 


| what we have but constantly and ever- 


lastingly be on the alert for betterment. 
Law 43 Years Old. 

A period of 45 years, while it is long 
when measured by the life of man, is 
short in the history of a nation. It has 
been 43 years since the Federal civil 
service law was passed. It took 20 years 
of hard work to get a law that wouid 
survive on the statute books. Of 120,000 
Federal civil positions in 1883, only 
13,000 originally came within the com- 


Today, of approximately 560,000 Fed- 
eral executive civil positions, more than 
422,000 are classified and subject to ex- 
amination, and those that are not clas- 
sified include the unskilled laborers, as 
well as the higher executive officers. Be- 
tween these two extremes the number 
of unclassifiefid positions is compara- 
tively few. Deputy collectors of internal 
revenue and prohibition agents are out- 
standing among the unclassified. 

The situation is not altogether satis- 
factory with respect to all positions 
which are classified. This notably 
true of rural carriers. I think all of you 
are familiaf with the difficulties which 
stand in the way of a fair administra- 
tion of the civil service law in appoint- 
ments to these positions. 

I feel, however, that something ap- 
proaching a merit system is far better 
than an out-and-out political spoils sys- 
tem. At least we have something here 
on which to build. 

The classification of the railway postal 
service did not follow a smooth and even 
That is a big and important serv- 
ice, and it had been a hotbed of politics. 
Near the end of his term President Cleve- 
land brought thes railway postal clerks 
within the classified service. Harrison. 
who succeeded Cleveland, suspended the 
order for six months for a purpose which 
must be patent. But conditions in the 
railway postal service with respect to the 
application of the civil service law grew 
better and better. I think credit is due 
to Cleveland for accepting the situation 
on his succeeding Harrison. 

It has been a number of 
politics controlled the 
railway postal clerks. I think it is true 
that there some shifting back and 
forth of the higher officials in the rail- 
way postal service whefi changes of ad- 
ministration occur, but I believe that this 
condition is improving and will continue 
to improve. 

The progress made in the railway 
postal service encourages the belief that 


1s 


years since 


appointment of 


Is 


| in time appointments to the rural car- 
| rier service will be free from political 


influences. 
Postmaster Examinations. 

While first, second and _ third-class 
postmasters are not'classified under the 
civil service law, and can not be except 
by act of Congress, an executive order, 
as you know, requires our commission 
to hold examinations for these positions 
occur. It can not be 
that politics has been 
divorced from postmaster ap- 
pointments. The Post Office Department 
refers our certification of eligibles to the 
Congressman in whose district the va- 
exists, or to some other local 
dispenser of patronage if the Congress- 
for 


said, however, 


cluding parcel post, for all distances ex- 
ceeding’ 1,500 nautical miles. 

3. When United States mails (in- 
cluding parcel post) or foreign transit 


| closed mails (including parce! post) are 
; , . : “* | transshipped at the Canal Zone for on- 
articles, including parcel post, for dis- | 


ward transmission by sea to a foreign 


| country, the rates of compensation to be 


allowed for the onward transportation 
of such mails from the Canal Zone to the 
port of destination of the mails in the 
country concerned shall be as 
follows, regardless of the registry of 
the conveying steamships: 


post), per kilo- 


gram 


(including parcel 


Skilogr 


_ 
o 


Costa Rica 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Guatemala 
Hondyras 
Nicaragua 
Salvador 


2S 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.50 


75 


Bolivia 
Chile 
See section 1406 as to compensation 
for “Ocean mail service;” sections 14238 
and 1429 as to fines and deductions. 
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{ recommendation of the one who is de- | 
| sired to be nominated by the President. | 
advance that | 
this will be done, and frequently a fa- | 
vorite, who has rendered faithful service | 


It is known in 


usually 


to the party, is groomed for the job 
in the hope that he will be rated among 
the highest three. This custom is com- 


mon to both parties and is not, under | 
There are, | 


present conditions, illegal. 
however,\ at least two unfortunate 
sults of this practice. Competition 
discouraged and when the highest eligi- 
ble fails to receive the appointment the 
public often feels that an injustice has 
been done and condemns the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the whole merit 
system. 

Notwithstanding all this, our experi- 
ence and observation have convinced me 
that our examinations for postmaster- 
ships are serving a good purpose in 


re- 
is 


weeding out the unworthy and~unquali- | 


fied. The standards of postmastership 
have been raised. Regardless of every- 
thing, we certify only those who are 
deemed best fitted under the terms of 
the published announcement. 
possibility for open competition for post- 
masterships, however, can not be real- 
ized until the four-year tenure law- is 
repealed and appointments are made 
strictly on a merit basis. Such a change 
would establish public confidence and en- 
courage much wider competition. 

Doubtless you know that of approxi- 
mately 17,500 positiops which are filled 
through nomination by the President and 
confirmation by the Senate, more than 
15,000 are postmasterships. The exten- 
sion of the operation of the civil service 
law to first, second, and third-class post- 
masterships would be the greatest step 
in the progress of the merit system in 
recent years. President Coolidge has 
recommended it, as has every President 
for the past 20 years. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
way to bring about betterments of this 
kind is to work from the bottom up as 
well as from the top down. It is alla 
matter of education. The humblest, as 
well as the most influential citizen should 
have it constantly drilled into him that 
public officials. and employes, Federal, 
State, county and municipal, are the paid 


servants of the people, and that it is to | 
the interest of every taxpayer to see-that | 


only the most competent men and women 
are appoined to transact the public busi- 
ness; that only in this way can they 
get a fair return for that portion of taxes 
which goes to pay for personal service. 
Function of Commission. 

Education of this kind is the legiti- 
mate function of the National Civil Serv- 
ice Reform League and other similar 
organizations. The United States Civil 
Service Commission is an administra- 
tive body of the Federal Government. It 
is not properly a part of the duty of the 
Civil Service Comission as such to en- 
gage in propaganda. That is the busi- 
ness of unofiicial organizations. The Civil 
Service Commission needs the coopera- 
tion and the support of citizen bodies 
such as the National Civil Service Re- 
form League. 

You have heard me say before that 
of the things I dream about and 
hope for is an organiaztion of civil serv- 
ice boosters of at least half a million, 
reaching to every ward of every city 
and to every hamlet and rural district 
in the country. At 50 cents per 
year per member a country-wide or- 
ganization of this kind would provide 
funds sufficient for every need. Mr. 
Marsh tell® me that in his office there 
are enrolled something like 4,000 of 
what may be called nonpaying members 
of the league. This might be a nucleus 
for what I have in mind. 

The merit system in the Federal civil 
service does not end with the applica- 
tion of the 
system at entrance to the 
has a much wider 
the entire official 
servants. 

In the Federal service there is great 
need for the correlation of personal 
activities. The Government 
is carried on by numerous agencies 
established and guided by many laws, 
and the methods of dealing with em- 
ployment questions by the _ several 
agencies are. not coordinated. 

The Federal Government should 
have a comprehensive employment 
policy based upon principles which may 
be carried out with reasonable uni- 
formity in all departments and estab- 
lishments. Until this is done taxpayers 
will not receive the maximum return 
in service for that share of taxes rep- 
resented by the civilian payroll. 


one 


service. It 
It extends 
of 


scope. 


life 


+ 
to 


Items for Improvement. 

The major items upon which there 
should be uniformity of treatment 
throughout the Federal service are (1) 
classification, which means occupational 
descriptions and designations with equal 
or approximately equal pay scales for 
the same work, in the field as well as in 


Washington; (2) assignment and train- 
(3) | 


ing, that is training on the job; 
increases of pay without change of as- 
signment; (4) promotion to higher re- 


sponsibilities either in the establishment | 


to which originally appointed or by trans- 
fer to other establishments; (5) 
tions in pay or duties, and dismissals; 
(6) reinstatements or reemployments; (7) 


leave of absence, sanitation, tsafety, and | 


other 
records 


working conditions; service 


and statistics. 


(8) 


Just as an example of the ignorance | 
| that we have a right to feel proud of 
what its left hand is doing in personnel | 
one | 


of the Government’s right hand as to 


matters, consider a transfer form 
department to another. Under present 
conditions, if an employe finds that he 
! has about reached the limit of his de- 
| velopment in the branch in which he is 
if he transfer 


and seeks 


Government 


working, 
some other 


to 
establishment 


| 
where because of the wider scope of the | 


york the opportunity for advancement 
is better, he has the privilege of scout- 


The full | 


Mail 
Rates 


_—_ oe 


Orders Announce 
Changes in Hauling 


Mails by Railroad 


| Post Office Department Ap- | 


provés Service 
on Texas 
Route. - 


Six new orders affecting changes in 
the transportation of the mails by rail- 
roads have just been approved by W. 
Irving Glover, Second Assistant Post- 
master General, the Post Office Depart- 
ment has announced. 

One of the orders authorized the 
Texas and New Orleans Railroad Com- 
pany to furnish service from Dayton to 
Goose Creek, Texas, and a similar order 
discontinuing the service of the Dayton 
Goose Creek Railway which handled the 
mails over the route named. 

Changes in Mileage. 

The other orders covered mainly 
changes in mileages, although one or- 
der made the post office at Braymill, 


| Oregon, a supply station on the route | 


between Pine Ridge and Kirk, Oregon, | 


now handled by the Southern 
Company. 

The service performed by the Puget 
Sound and Cascade Railway Company 
from Potts to Clearlake, Washington, 
was discontinued by one of the orders. 

The ‘full text of the department’s or- 
ders follow: / 


Authorized, 
112767—From July 1, 1926, service 





competitive-examination | re —_ ; 
| ing around to find a plaec where his 
gained | 
public 
| be of value. 
| branch of the Government service may 


business | 


| ment of these policies should be cent 
reduc- | 


by the Texas and New Orleans Railroad 
Co., from Dayton to Goose Creek, Texas, 
22.94 miles, is authorized, covering serv- 


ice formerly performed on route 111714 | 
Creek Railway | 


of the Dayton-Goose 
Company. 

Discontinued. 

111714—From June 30, 


1926, service 


| by the Dayton-Goose Creek Railway Co., 
| from Dayton to Goose Creek, Texas, 22.94 


miles, is discontinued, covered by route 
1112767 of the Texas and New Orleans 
Railroad Co., from July 1, 1926. 
113820—From September 15, 1926, 
service by the Puget Sound and Cascade 
Railway Co., from Potts to Clearlake, 


Washington., 10.33 miles, is discontinued. 


Embraced. 
113756—From September 16, 1926, the 
post office at Braymill, Oregon, is em- 
braced for supply by the, Southern 
Pacific Company, between Pine Ridge 
and Kirk, Oregon. 
Restated. 
111768—From August 1, 1926, the dis- 
tance o nroute 111,68 of the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient Railway Co. of 


Texas, from Altus, Okla., via interme- | 


diate offices to Alpine, Texas, is restated 


as 476.96 miles instead of 476.92 miles. | 


Changed. 


106793—From August 2, the 


1926, 


Jack ville < é ailroad Com- | ,. z : 7 2 : ‘ 
Jacksonville and Havana Ra | tion and repair work and inventory taking, which necessarily calls for the releasing 


This is also a vacation period, when large 


pany is recognized as in the perform- 
ance of service on route 106793 instead 
of the Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis 
Railroad Co. 


President to Leave Camp 
For Capital September 18 | 


{By Telegraph.) 


Paul Smiths, N. Y., September 14—- | 


President Coolidge expects to return 
to Washington from his summer camp 
here September 18, it® was announced 
today. Because the executive is un- 
familiar with certain sections of the 
country between here and the capita, 
he plans to make part of the journey 
by daylight, particularly that along the 
west bank of the Hudson River. 

Next year, the Coolidges it is said, 
will go elsewhere for their 


cause they had never been in the Adiron- 
dacks. 


knowledge and _ experience, 
largely in the Government service, would 


be looking for just such a man. 


vacation. | 
They came here, it was explained, be- | 


At the same time, some | 


Pacific | 


The Civil Service Commission knows | 


that the vacancy is to be filled, because 
the appointing power calls upon the com- 


| mission for a certification of eligibles to 
Service | 


fill it, but neither the Civil 
Commission nor the appointing power 


knows anything about the trained men | 


in the Government service looking for a 
higher job, unless by accident. Here is 
room for betterment. 

Another example is in the matter of 
reinstateemnt or reemployment. A per- 
son who has become separated from a 
Government position through no de- 
ficiéney of his own now finds difficulty 
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Latest Government Documents 
and Publications 


OCUMENTS described in this/column are obtainable at prices stated from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Digests are printed so they can be cut out and pasted on the Standard Library- 


Index and File Cards, measuring 7.5 « 


meters by 12.5 centimetors, approrimately 


3 by 5 inches, used in the majority of the libraries in America, and filed for reference. 


: 


Netice to Libraries: The Library of Congress card numbers are likewise given. 


Number enclosed 
as a whole. 

printed for an 
usable for the 
those ordering 


in [ ] indicate 

Numbers enclosed 
EARLIER issue 
reprint. Cards 
cards from this 


an 


require 
list 


open 
in ( ) 
of the 


will 


set 
card 


entry covering the serial 
the Congressional Library 
and substantially correct and 
weeks to prepare and print: 
have to wait; the OUT 


ecard 
indicate 
document 
about four 
cecasionally 


vheck has its usual significance. 


ELIMINATION OF WASTE: 


SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE: DINING-CAR CHINA- 


WARE: ACCEPTED BY 7 PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS, AND 36 RAIL- 


ROADS: ISSUED BY THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS, DEPARTMENT OF 4 
AS SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE RECOMMENDATION NUMBER 
39: EFFECTIVE DATE JULY 1, 1925: PUBLISHED,AUGUST, 1926: Price, 5 | 


COMMERCE, 


cents per copy. 


[22-26047.] 


JN accordance with the unanimous decision reached and embodied in this Simpli- 

fied Practice Recommendation, the Items of Dining-Car China Ware were re- 
duced from 700 to 120: it was further recommended that these recognized items 
be made in three weights only, as covered by Trade Names “Rolled Edge,” “Medium 


Weight” and “Light Weight,” respectively. 


It is understood that the decorative 


patterns used are left to the taste and discretion of the individual users. 
\ 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO ECONOMIC GEOLOGY 


LIMINARY REPORTS): 
CEPT FUELS. 


(SHORT PAPERS AND PRE- 


1925: PART I—METALS AND NONMETALS EX- 
By G. F. Loughlin and G. R. Mansfield, Geologists in Charge: 


Issued by the U. S. Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, as Bulletin 


Number 780. 
cents per copy. 


Illustrated with many Maps and Photographs: 167 Pages: Price, 40 


[GS 5-748.] 


‘THE Four Feature Articles of the present issue are: The Melrose Phosphate 

Field, Montana: Geology of a part of Western Texas and Southeastern Mexico: 
with reference to Salt and Potash: Platinum near Centennial, Wyoming: Antimony 
and Quicksilver deposi®s in the Yellow Pine District, Idaho. 


THE HOSPITAL CORPS QUARTERLY: 


1926: The Supplement to the United 
for the Information of the Hospital 


reau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy Department, Division 
NUMBER 38 (OLD SERIES); 
Subscription price NAVAL MEDICAL BULLETIN 


Publications. 
SERIES: 
cents per year: single copies 25 cents 


VOLUME X, NUMBER 3: JULY, 
States Naval Medical Bulletin, Published 
Corps of the Navy: 


NUMBER 3, VOLUME X, NEW 
(Quarterly) 75 
each. 


THE principal articles of the present issue are:—Duty in American Samoa; Mis- 
takes in Nursing (10 subheads); The Philippiné Health Service; Care of the 


Wounded in Marshal 
Peking, China. 


INTERNAL REVENUE BULLETIN: 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, Treasury 
(Complete Bulletin Service). 


“ Counsel’s Memoranda 341, 396: 


Feng Yu-hsaing’s 
VOLUME V, NUMBER 


(CONTENTS :—Treasury Decisions 3906, 3907, 3908, 3909, 3910, 3911: 


Army and Sidelights on Pharmacy in 


99. 
32: 


Issued by the 
Department: Subscription $2.00 per year 
- [22-26051.] 


General 


Solicitor’s Memorandum 4947A: Announce- 
ments relating to Decisicns of the United States Board of Tax Appeals 9: 


Office 


Decisions (I. T.) 2299, 2300: Miscellaneous announceménts relating to 25 Dis- 


barments and 2 Suspensions. 


INTERNAL REVENUE BULLETIN: 


13, 1926, FOR JANUARY-MARCH, 1926: 


Revenue, Treasury 
$2.00 per year. 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION BULLETIN: 
lished by the U. S. Employment Service, Department of Labor: 


NUMBER 7: Gratis distribution. 


DIGEST NUMBER 18: 
Issued by the Bureau of Internal | 
Department: Subscription for complete Bulletin Service, | 


ISSUED AUGUST 


[22-26463. ] 


VOLUME VI, 


AN analysis of the industrial survey for July discloses that the country as a 


whole is on a fairly satisfactory employment basis. 
tions and employment occurred in several of the major industries during the | 


month, mainly as a result of the usual midsummer slackening, which is more evi- 
dent in July because of that month being generally accepted as one for plant altera- 


of many workers for a short time. 


numbers of men and women are away from their various tasks. 
The boot and shoe industry, particularly in the New England States, con- 


tinued operations on part-time schedules; however, 
operating time and employment will increase during the next 30 days. 


there are indications 


industry showed very little improvement, many of these mills still running part 


time, with curtailed forces. 


The iron and steel industry experienced the usual | 
seasonal let dcwn, but the larger mills and plants are maintaining a rather high | 


level of production and employment for this period of the year. 


The volume of building under way during July showed a slight decline as | : : 
| nette in the center of the stamp is a 


compared with June. In spite of this, 


practically every State to absorb the majority of the resident building-trades men. | 
in the larger cities, afforded employment | 
Road construction reached a high peak and large numbers of | 
Many of those released from in- | 


Municipal improvement work, especially 
to many laborers. 


skilled and unskilled workers were employed. 
dustrial plants found immediate employment in connection with these outdoor | : 
| nental flag, and in the lower right corner 


activities. 


building activities were great enough in 


The farm-labor supply and demand ink most localities were satisfactory. Sea- 


sonal operations began in many canning factories in various sections of the coyntry, | 
absorbing many male and female workers. - 
Metal-mining activities in, the Mountain district ‘increased during the month | 
work is under way, and there is a steady | 

demand for experienced hard-rock metal miners, particularly in Colorado, where 
| 


under review. Considerable development 


a shortage of this class of help exists. 


Army 


The Department of War has issued Spe- | 
| cial Orders, No. 214, to Army personnel, as 
| follows: 


Engineers. 

Drinkwater, Capt. John G., will report to 
Chief of Engineers for duty in addition to 
other duties with the 717th Engineers, 
Washington, D. C. 

Each of the following to Engineers of the 
Ist Division, Fort DuPont, Del.: 2nd Lieut. 
William Hunt Mills, North Tonawanda, N. 
Y., and 2nd Lieut. Frank Xavier Aloysius 
Purcell, East Orange, N. J. 

Finance. 

Order directing Pvt. Wendell 
Fort Benning, Ga., to Washington, D. C., 
for instruction in Finance School, is re- 
voked. 

Reinecke, Corp. Lorenz S., from Fort Ben- 


| ning, Ga., to Washington, D. C., for train- 


in presenting his qualifications to the | 
Government in case he seeks to reenter | 
the service without another competitive | 
examination. Experience valuable to the | 


Government might be made available if 


a systematic method were established of | 


former 
Again, oppor- 


presenting the desires of 
ployes for reinstatement. 
tunity for betterment. 
Control over selections, 
demotions, discharges or other rewards 


em- | 


promotions, | 


of punishments, should be governed by | 


general policies to be adopted for the 


handling of personnel, and the establigh- | 


I- | 


ized in order to bring about uniformity. | 
In the last 43 years this commission | 


has made very distinct progress 
methods of administration and technique 
in examinations. 


in | 


It has made mistakes, | 


it has erred in judgment, it has not al- | 


ways won; but the record satisfies me 
our achievements. . 
much yet to be done, as I have just out- 


lined; and in the accomplishment of these 
tasks we need your support and coopera- 


Finance School. 
Miscellaneous. 
King, 2nd Lieut. Cary J., Signal Corps, 
from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Fort Sill, 
Okla. 


ing in 


Navy 


Orders issued to naval officers: 
Kenneth Whiting detached Bu- 
mU. S. S. Sara- 


Comdr. 
reau Aeronautics, to c. f. 
toga. 

Lieut. Comdr. Ellsworth H. Van Patten, 
det. Bu. S. and A.; to Virgin Islands. 

Lieut. John Meyer, det. U. S. S. Melville, 
to U. S. S.. Altair. 

Ch. Bosn. Stephen Ingham, det. Navy 
Yard, Puget Sound, Wash., to Asiatic Sta- 
tion. 

Orders issued to Naval 
date of September 11, 1926: 

Lieut. Claude B. Arney, tetached Navy 
Yard, Norfolk, Va.; to U. S. S!. Camden. 

Lieut. John H. Cassady, orders June 11, 
1926, modified. To U. S. S. Aroostook. 

Lieut. Arthur T. Emerson, detached Re- 
ceiving Ship, Puget Sound, Wash.; to U. 


Officers under 


. | S. S. Oklahoma. 
On the other hand, we know there is | 


of extending to the assembly and to each | 
of its constituent members the repeated | 


offer of fullest cooperation in those 


| Air 


| projects looking to the betterment of the | 


public service. 7 


4 


Lieut. Clinton H. Havill, detached ey Bs 
S. Los Angeles; to Naval Air Station, Lake- 


hurst, N. J. : 
Lieut. (jg) Douglas P. Stickley. detached 


. . ° | U. S. S. Milwaukee; to U. S. S. Whipple. 
tion. In return, we take this opportunity 


Ensign Richard F. Armknecht, authorized 
report Naval Hospital, Boston, Mass.; for 
treatment. 

Ensign Wilke H. Brereton detached Naval 
Station, Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. 
Vestal. 

Ensign Jose M, Cabanillas detaened Naval 


Patrick, 


Orders bans | 


Hogan, 1st Lieut. James L., Coast Artil- 

elry, from Fort Totten, N. Y., to Governor’s 
Island, N. Y. 

| Leaves of Absence. 

Knight, Capt. Butler L., Inf., extended 10 

days. 


| 18 days. 
Matthews, 
10 days. 
Lowry, Capt. Benjamin H., Coast Artil- 
lery, three months. 
Williams, Col. Alexander E., Quartermas- 
| ter Corps, extended seven days. 


five days. 
Pyle, It. 
days. 


Lieut. Carl W., Air Corps, 
Retirements. 
Effinger, 1st Sgt. Louis, Inf., Fort Niagara, 
‘Kohn, Master Sgt. Edward O., Columbus, 
| Ohio. 
Brinkley, 
Corps, San Francisco, Calif. 
Mahoney, 2nd Lieut. John J., Cavalry. 


Orders 


Air 





Station, Pensacola, Fla. to U. S. S. 
| Lawrence. 
' Lt. Comdr. James A. Halpin (MC), 
tached Receiving Barracks, Hampton Roads, 
Va.; to Naval Hospital, Newport, R. I. 
Lieut. (jg) Ralph R. Ploughe (MC), de- 
tached Naval Hospi 
adelphia, Pa.; to N 


Pa. 


1, League Island, Phil- 
vy Yard, Philadelphia, 


Ch. Gun. James H. Bell, detached U. S. S. | 


Marblehead; to U. S. S. Vestal. 
Ch. Pay Clk. Seymour DeLong, detached 


trict, Great Lakes, III. 4 

A. P. C. Charles B. Raney, detached VO 
Squadron 
Fleet; to U. S. S. West Virginia. 


Rigel; to U. S. S. California. 

Note: The following dispatch order was 
received from CINC, Asiatic Fleet, dated 
September 9, 1926: 


U. S. S. Truxton; Lt. Comdr. Rush S. Fay, 
from commahd U. §S. S. Truxton, to United 
States; Lieut. William P. Turner to 16th 
Naval District. Chief Pay 
C. Walling, from U. S. S. Beaver to U. S. S. 
Canopus; Chief Pay Clk. Allen C. Smith 
from U. S. S. Canopus to U. S. S. Huron; 
Pay Clk. Charles J, Hawks from U. S. S. 
Pecos to U. S. S. Beaver, and A. P. C, Ern- 
] est M. Joyce to U. S. S. Pecos 





THe UNITED 


Issued by the Bu- | 
of Planning and | 





Eb 21-474 || 


A slight decrease in opera- | 


that | 


The textile 
een form, are the words “United States Post- 





| Packerton, 
| Tenn., and Mossy Creek, Va. 


Holland, 1st Lieut. Harvey H., Air Corps, | 
1st Lieut. Thos. K., Air Corps, | 
| 30, 1926. Mail to Morrison. 


Smith, Li®ut. Col. LeRoy F., General Staff, | 


15 | 





Capt. Chas. A., Quartermaster | 
| County, 103749. 


| 1926. Mail to Bridgewater. 


de- | 


U. S. S. West Virginia; to 9th Naval Dis- 
N. Campbell, vice Arnold B. Campbell, 


One, Aircraft Squadrons, Battle | resigned, Howell, Ky.; Millard F. Staton, 


A. P. C. Roy P. Strange, detached VU. S. S. | 


Clerk Clarence | 


States DAILy. 


Books and 


Publications 


White Plains Battle 


Commemorated by 


New 2-Cent Stamp 


Post Office Department to 
Place Issue on Sale 10 Days 
Before! Date of 
Anniversary. 


A new 2-cent postage stamp, com- 
memorating the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the battle of White 
Plains, will be issued and placed on sale 
October 18, 1926, Postmaster General 
New announced September 14. 

The anniversary of the battle, how- 
ever, falls on October 28, but the Post- 
master General has decided to put the 
first prints on sale at White Plains, N. 
Y., postoffice 10 days earlier. The De- 
partment has also planned to place the 
stamps on sale on the same date at a 
branch of the Department’s philatelic 
agency that will be temporarily estab- 
lished for the International Philatelic 
Exhibition at New York City. 

After October 28, postmasters in other 
cities will receive limited quantities upon 
requisition as fast as production will 
permit, the Department said. 

Flags of Revolution Shown. 


The Continental flag and the historical 
“Liberty or Death” flag will occupy con- 


| spicuous places on the new stamp, bot 


flags appearing in an oblique position, 
it was explained. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

To commemorate the 150th anniver- 
sary of the battle of White Plains a 
new 2-cent postagé stamp will be is- 
sued by the Post Office Department, it 
was announced today by Postmaster 
General New. 

Although the anniversary of the bat- 
tle falls on October 28, first prints of 


| the new stamps will be placed on sale 


10 days earlier, October 18, at the White 
Plains, N. Y., post office and at a branch 


| of the Post Office Department’s Phila- 


telic Agency that will be temporarily 
established for the International Phila- 
telic Exhibition at New York city. 
Arrangements for the earlier sale at 
these two places was made to coincide 
with the convention of philatelists at 
New York and were made only after 
the White Plains anniversary committee 
had approved the plan. 
On and. after October 


28, the anni- 


| versary of the battle, the new stamp will 


Edited and Pub- | oe eas: See 


sme at the Philatelic 


| Agency in Washington, but not before. 


Postmasters in other cities, will receive 
limited quantities after October 28, upon 
requisition as fast as production will 
permit. 
Description of Stamp. 
The new stamp is a horizontal rec- 


| tangle, 75-100 by 87-100 inches in size, 


and will be printed in red ink. The cen- 
ter vignette shows a gun crew in action, 


| . . . : 
consisting of four men dressed in Conti- 


nental uniforms, with cannon and am- 
munition. Over the vignette, in ribbon 


age” in roman letters. 

In the upper left corner appears the 
year “1776,” and in the upper right cor- 
ner the year “1926.” Below the vig- 


circle containing the large numeral “2” 
with the word “Cents” on both sides, 
and above the circle are the words “Bat- 
tle of Blue Plains.” 

In the lower left corner is the Conti- 


the historical “Liberty or Death” flag, 
first used in the Battle of White Plains, 


| both appearing in oblique* position. 


Discontinuance Announced 


Of Five More Post Offices 


The Post Office Department has an- 
nounced the discontinuance of fourth 
class post offices at Union Grove, IIl.; 
Ind.; Game, Ky.; Offutt, 


The full text of the department’s an- 


| nouncement follows: 


Discontinued—Fourth Class. 
Illinois: Union Grove, Whiteside 
County, 106717. Effective September 


Indiana: Packerton, Kosciusko County, 
109721. Effective September 30, 1926. 
Mail to Claypool. 

Kentucky: Game, Barren 
29762. Effective September 
Mail to Finney. 

Tennessee: *Offutt, Anderson County, 
104808. Effective September 30, 1926. 
Mail to Clinton. 

Virginia: Mossy 


County, 
30, 1926. 


Creek, Augusta 
Effective September 16, 


*Not money-order office. 


| Appointments Announced 


Of Fourth-Class Postmasters 


The Post Office Department has an- 
nounced the following changes in fourth 


| class postmasters: 


Miss Stella M. Shigley, vice Mary 
Maude Brown, resigned, Mentone, Ala.; 


| Mrs. Bertha S. Engelman, vice Mary E. 


Ireland, resigned, Prairie, Idaho; George 


vice Thomas J. Phillips, resigned, Robin- 
son Creek, Ky.; Mrs. Bertha D. Ralph, 
vice Herman A. Michael, retired, Mincon, 
N. M.; Ernest C. Breechtel, vice John 
McIntyre, resigned, San Antonio, N. M.; 


| Nellie E. Smallow, vice Eli A. Clement, 


Lt. Comdr. Howard H. Good to command | 


resigned, Centralio, Va.; Silas E. Camp- 
bell, vice Anna M. Moss, resigned, Skip- 
worth, Va.; Frank G. Moran, new office, 
Moran School, Wash.; Perry Cline, vice 


| Dink Dean, resigned, Beisden, W. Va.. 
| John E. Crickner, new office, Eight, W. 
| Va.; Walter C. Warren, vice Clarence B. 
' Gump, resigned, Losie. W. Va. 





